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THE PROGRE 


SUNE has been an eventful month in many 
| ways. But of all the facts and rumours 
a= current smce the month began, the most 
startling and the most suggestive has been 
the report from Washington concerning the proposed 
settlement of the dispute between England and the 
United States as to the Seal Fisheries of Behring’s 
Sea. For some years past the two Powers have been 
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Neither party would give in, and this season the 
difference of opinion is said to have come perilously 
near an open rupture. 

President Harrison is reported to have 
been disposed to insist with a high 
hand upon what he considered to be 
the American right, and orders were issued from 
Washington that American men-of-war must 
stop ard search in Behring’s Sea all British 
vessels suspected of poach- 
ing on the seal preserves 


The Seals of 
Behring’s Sea. 





unable to agree as to the right of controlling the 

vessels which visit the 

Islands of St. George and = 

St Paul for the purpose Q 

of catching the seals with esr Pau 1. ALASKA 
* s*cronce . 







which the islands abound. BEHRING SEA 
The United States Govern- hee 
ment contends that, as 


the purchaser of the 
Russian rights in these NORTH 
waters, it can lawfully PACIFIC 
regard Behring’s Sea as a 
= — OCEAN 


mare clausum, or private 
sea of its own, from which 
it can warn off intruders, 
and over which it can 








of the United States. To 
this Lord Salisbury is 
said to have replied, 
t.  _pOMINION quietly but firmly, that 

Va or as the British Govern- 
ment did not recognise 
any right of the United 
States Government to 
exercise jurisdiction on 
the high seas over British 
vessels, any attempt on 
the part of American 
cruisers to stop and search 
British ships would be 




















exercise jurisdiction al- 
most as absolute as that 
which it wields over Lake 
Michigan. England replies that as Russia never had 
any such rights in those waters, she could not transfer 
to the United States what she had not to sell, and that, 
as the entrance into Behring’s Sea is three hundred 
miles wide, it is preposterous to treat it as anything 
but part of the high seas, the north.end, in fact, of 
the North Pacific. As tothe regulation of the seal 
fishery, that ought, according to the English conten- 


tion, to be eins? DIOR International agreement. 


BEHRING’S SEA. 
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resisted. Insistance and 
resistance are words that 
statesmen use when they rely upon soldiers and sailors 
to emphasise their meaning at the cannon’s mouth. 
Only a diseased imagination can contemplate the 
possibility of another war between England and the 
United States. It is absurd as another war between 
England and Scotland, or between the North and South. 
But shots might easily have been fired in wrath in 
Behring’s Sea which would have involved the Empire 
and the Republic in a long, bitter, and unprofitable 
B2 
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wrangle, diverting their attention from business of 
real moment and creating ill-feeling between those 
whose obvious interest, and not less obvious duty, is 
to stand shoulder to shoulder all over the world. 
Fortunately Mr. Blaine, the American Secretary of 
State, had the good sense to see how dangerous were 
the possibilities of collision involved in the President’s 
order, and about a week ago, the telegram arrived 
stating that, for the present, the American cruisers 
are withheld from Behring’s Sea. 
Negotiations are said to be going at 
The Lord Chief Washington, in order to secure the 
Justice of : : i 
Christendom. reference of the dispute to arbitration, 
and rumour asserts that Mr. Blaine is 


anxious to secure as 


ably, be accepted by Lord Salisbury. At any rate 
if it be rejected, it will not be because of any reluctance 
in Downing Street to recognise the Roman Pontiff as 
Lord Chief Justice of Curistendom, or even of the 
planet. 


From What is necessary in all inter- 
Mexpader Vl national disputes is to have an appeal 
to some authority sufficiently high above the dis- 
putants to take an impartial view of the whole case, 
and sufficiently honest to decide the question on its 
merits without being “‘nobbled” by either party in the 
quarrel. It is difficult to say where a better arbi- 
trator could be found in such a case than Leo the 
Thirteenth. Sir John Maundeville tells us in his 

veracious travels that 





arbitrator the Pope of 
Rome! The story is 
not yet confirmed, and 
it may turn out to be 
the mere invention of 
the imaginative re- 
porter. But it is not 
incredible, and that 
even it should have 
been invented is a re- 
markable and sugges- 
tive illustration of 
the trend of modern 
thought. Here are the 
two. English-speaking 
nations at loggerheads 
about the best way of 
controlling the rough 
sailors who every year 
go forth to capture 
seals on two infinite- 








in his time, in a cer- 
tain country,there was 
to be found the hand 
of a Saint, which was 
miraculously endowed 
with the gift of dis- 
cerning the truth and 
falsehood of all dis- 
putes. If statements 
of the respective cases 
of contending litigants 
were placed in this 
dead Saint’s hand, it 
would, after a short 
time, throw away the 
false brief and hold 
up the true. Failing 
the discovery of such 
a wonder-working 
relic in our time, Leo 
the Thirteenth would 








simal islands lying in 
the midst of a remote 
sea between the North Pacific and the Pole. Both of 
these nations are Protestant. If the Sovereign of 
the British Empire were to become Catholic she 
would forfeit her throne, and the United States owes 
its polity and its dominating principles to men, the 
fervour of whose Protestantism was outraged even by 
the milk-and-water sacerdotalism of the Anglican 
Church. Yet the moment they come to a deadlock 
over the disputed jurisdiction in Behring’s Sea, it is 
proposed they should submit their differences to the 
supreme arbitration of Leo the Thirteenth! The 
proposal may never be seriously made, and if made, 
it-may not be accepted. But it may very easily be 
_ put forward by Mr. Blaine, and if so, will not improb- 
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probably serve our 
turn as well as any 
other mundane personage. To begin with, he has the 
great advantage of knowing nothing about the subject 
on which his arbitration would be invoked. He has 
no interests of his own to serve in the Kerguelen 
Islands, and he would be put on his honour to do his 
level best to return a just judgment. For our part, 
we need not shrink from submitting our contention 
to the Pope, or, for the matter of that, to the Grand 
Lama. The American claim is so utterly preposterous 
that any tribunal or arbitrator must dismiss it 
without even hearing counsel for the other side. 
But if the Pope were really to be invoked by 
England and America to settle the Behring’s Sea 
question, it would be the most remarkable illus- 
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tration of the secular uses of the Papacy that has 
been afforded mankind since Alexander the Sixth 
summarily divided the New World between Spain 
and Portugal. Mgr. Jacobini showed me that famous 
map when he took me over the Museum of the Pro- 
paganda. I little thought, as I looked on the mark 
of Alexander’s pen, that it was possible the English 
speakers who had entered into the inheritance of both 
Spain and Portugal might, in less than twelve months, 
be invoking the intervention of Leo to save them 
from the risk of a quarrel about the seals of Behring’s 
Sea. 

The Newfound- If the Behring’s Sea dispute is cap- 
land Difficulties. able of amicable adjustment by calling in 
the good offices of the Pope, it is much to be regretted 
that the difficulty with the French in Newfoundland 
does not lend itself to such a solution. There the situ- 
ation is growing worse. Already the Colonists have 
broken the heads of some Frenchmen at Port-au-Pot 
on the south-west portion of the French shore, where a 
difference as to the posses- 


The Troublewith be difficulty of arriving at an 
France. arrangement of the Newfoundland dis- 
pute is aggravated by the irritation occasioned in 
Paris by the Anglo-German Agreement, the publi- 
cation of which is the most remarkable feature of 
the month’s history. For some time past it was 
known that negotiations were going on at Berlin with 
the view of harmonising the rival claims of England 
and Germany in Central Africa. Nothing, how- 
ever, was allowed to leak out until Wednesday, June 
18th, when Lord Salisbury startled Europe by pub- 
lishing a despatch in which he described a series of 
agreements with the German Empire, the net effect 
of which was to pose England before the world as the 
informal ally and exceeding good friend of Germany, 
not only in Africa but also in Europe. In addition 
to this, the agreements ruffled French susceptibilities 
on two points. The cession of Heligoland added, 
however imperceptibly, to German territory in 
Europe and increased the prestige of Germany as a 
Naval Power in the North 





sion of the best position 
for catching bait led toa | 
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boathooks took the place 
of arguments. The Col- 
onists are said to be 
buying rifles, and it is 
difficult to say how blood- 
shed can be averted, 
The Newfoundlanders 
have addressed the Queen, 
declaring that— 
“there is no law permitting the French to erect 
lobster factories, or preventing British subjects from exer- 
cising fishing and all other rights, the lobster industry 
included, on the whole coast of Newfoundland. If, then, 
the British or French naval forces maintain French 
lobster factories or prohibit British factories, the exercise 
of such force is without the sanction of the law, and is 
likely to incite British subjects to acts of retaliation.” 
The British Government having attempted to 
enforce the modus vivendi by compelling Mr. Baird 
to cease work at his lobster factory at Fashel’s Brook, 
is confronted by a lawsuit brought against its naval 
representative in the Colonial Court. The .Colonists 
repudiate all reference of their case to arbitration, 
and at present the outlook is most gloomy. Unless 
Lord Salisbury can devise some arrangement, and 
that right speedily, blood will Low on the west coast, 
and after that anything may happen—even including 
the secession of Newfoundland from the British 
Empire to the United States. 
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HELIGOLAND. 





Sea. That was the first 
offence. The second wat 
more serious. In return 
for the cession of Heligo- 
land, Germany agreed to 
recognise our protectorate 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
Germany, however, is not 
the over-lord of Zanzibar ; 
and as far back as 1862 
we bound ourselves by 
an agreement with France 
not to interfere with the 
independence of the Sultan. To place him under 
our protectorate, Sir James Fergusson explained in 
the House, was no breach of this agreement ; for if 
the Sultan were independent, le must be free to 
dispose of his independence if he wished to do so! This 
disingenuous quibble irritated the French more than 
the original agreement. Explanations have beenasked, 
and interpellations threatened ; and the temperature 
of Zanzibar which prevails at the French Foreign 
Office is not likely to conduce to the amicable settle- 
ment of the difficulty occasioned by the lobsters of 
Newfoundland. 





The Anglo-Ger-'Lhe Anglo-German agreement de- 
man Agreement. serves, however, to be considered on its 
own merits, apart from the bearing which it may have 
upon the relations of England and France. It is a 
melancholy monument erected over the grave of our 
lost opportunities. In endeavouring to secure the 
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assent of Germany to this, that, or the other piece of 
Africa, we are not unlike the prodigal who, after 
wasting his substance in riotous living, would fain 
have filled his belly with the husks the swine did eat. 
All that we have succeeded in gaining by this agrce- 
ment is but the mere husk of what we wantonly threw 
away only a fewyears ago. In Africa we have played 
the fool exceedingly ; now we are paying the penalty. 
Zanzibar, island and mainland, down to the fatal 
surrender negotiated by Lord Iddesleigh and con- 
summated by Lord Salisbury, was practically British. 
Sir John Kirk was the Sultan’s Sultan, and at any 
moment we could have had 
the protectorate for the asking. 
But instead of asking for it, 
we would none of it. We 
scouted the idea of a pro- 
tectorate, and disclaimed all 
Imperial designs in. Equa- 
torial Africa. Then Germany 
stepped in, snapped up all the 
coast-line, and laid down the 
principle of “ hinterland ”— 
which, being interpreted, 
means that whatever Power 
hoists its Hag on the coast 
of an unappropriated conti- 
nent has a right to exclude 
all other Powers from exer- 
cising influence in the terri- 
tory that lies beyond the 
appropriated coast. So far 
from objecting, Lord Salis- 
bury recalled Sir John Kirk, 
to leav: che Germans in pos- 
session of the field, and made 
over some half million square 
miles of Central Africa to the 
German Empire. 


Now, endeavouring to mirimise ile 
mischief done by the blunder of the past, 
Lord Salisbury, in return for the consent of Germany 
to the establishment of our protectorate over the 
island of Zanzibar, agrees that the Sultan should 
cede definitely to Germany the territcry which she 
has occupied on the mainland. The “hinterland” 
doctrine, applied with German thoroughness, could 
then carry German influence right across Africa 
up to the boundaries of the Congo State. This 
would have placed under German domination the 
great Equatorial Lake of Tanganyika, and have 
practically cut us off from the inland waterway by 


Profit and Loss. 
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which, some day, the British Empire will join hands. 
from Cairo to Cape Town. 

Lord Salisbury by his agreement saved from the over- 
shadowing German the Lake of Tanganyika and the. 
road which unitesit with Lake Nyassa; but he wascom- 
pelled to purchase this concession by abandoning to the: 
Germans the territory north of Tanganyika. That 
might have been saved if Sir W. Mackinnon had been 
more alert to occupy the ground. But he was slug- 
gish. Mr. Consul Johnston was forestalled, and as a 
consequence Lord Salisbury had to assent to Germany 
intercepting the road to Victoria Nyanza. He made 
the best of it, stipulating for 
freedom of transit for our 
goods. But that does not 
affect the fact that the German 
flag is now established midway 
between the great lakes which 
have hitherto been regarded 
as our inheritance. 


The Surrender A more wanton 
concession t9 
utterly unfounded 
pretensions was made on the 
other side of Africa. Germany. 
has some useless land in the 
south-west of Africa. TheCape 
has Walfisch Bay, but Ger- 
many is in nominal occupation. 
of its “ hinterland ”—Nama-- 
qualand, and Damaraland. 
Behind German territory, 
to the north of Bechuana- 
land, lies N’gamiland, ruled. 
by a native chief named. 
Moremi, who dislikes the 
Germans, but who has fre- 
quently manifested a desire: 
to be under a British pro- 
tectorate. His territory is the Hinterland te British 
Bechuanaland on one side, and to German South-West 
Africa on the other. If two or three years ago we had 
taken advantage of Sir Charles Warren’s expedition. 
to proclaim all the territory up to the Zambesi 
as British, there would have been no room for 
German encroachment. But an unfortunate squabble 
as to whether we or the Cape should exercise 
authority over the southern part of the region 
led to the loss of the opportunity. ‘The result. 
has been that Germany has claimed N’gamiland, 
and Lord Salisbury, instead of bolting the door 
in the face of the intruder, has weakly given 
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way. He has not only recognised German 
claims to another degree of N’gamiland, but he 
has consented to allow a horn of German territory 
twenty miles broad to be thrust through Moremi’s 
tribes from the coast to the Zambesi. The valley of 
the Tchobe becomes German; and Germany, by this 
unprecedented concession of territory which she has 
neither occupied, colonised, conquered, nor explored, 
becomes a riverain power on the Zambesi. No one 
seems to have thought it worth while asking what 
Moremi will think of it. Yet he is the most im- 
portant local factor in N’gamiland, and it is probable 
he will look upon the cession 
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sionary. Mr. Stanley never loses an opportunity 
of eulogising the devoted men who are carrying the 
banner of the Cross to the remote denizens of Darkest 
Africa. Mr. Consul Johnston is satisfied that they 
constitute an almost ideal band of pioneers. The 
German explorers,although naturally wroth with the 
English missionaries, shower eulogies upon the Catholic 
emissaries of the Propaganda. ‘“ They are real pillars 
of civilisation,” is the testimony of Lieut. Wissmann. 
As civilisation has not too many pillars it is to be 
hoped that one consequence of the attention turned 
to the Dark Continent will be a great development of 
missionary activity. 





of the Tchobe to Germany, 
much as our Plantagenets 
would have regarded the ces- 
sion of the Tweed to the King 
of France. To stretch a ribbon 
of German territory down the 
middle of the district over 
which youexercise sovereignty, 
can hardly fail to irritate, even 
although you may only be an 
African chief. 

Almost the only 
concession 
which Germany 
has made in Africa has been 
the definite withdrawal of all 
her pretensions north of the 
first degree south of the 
Equator. This saves Uganda, 
where Dr. Peters, who has 
been concluding treaties which, 
to use his own phrase, snatched 


The Saving of 
Uganda. 








$ : Mr Stanley, 
ae whose book ap- 
Blesses Lord pearedonSatur- 
Salisbury. day, the 28th of 
June,and whose marriage with 
Miss Tennant is fixed for the 
12th of July, in Westminster 
Abbey, has expressed himself 
as more than satisfied with the 
new settlement From being 
a very Shimei to curse Lord 
Salisbury for his indifference 
to African affairs. he has be- 
come a very Balaam to bless. 
Speaking at Newcastle the 
day after the publication of 
the agreement, he said :— 


“‘Yesterday I was as much 
electrified as any one of you” 
could possibly be, because I saw 
that what a legior. of explorers 
had been unable to dv, and the 
army of martyrsand missionaries 





Uganda and the surrounding 
districts from the English, it 
also brushes off the coast line the few German flags that 
had been stuek up here and there between Zanzibar 
and the Italian protectorate on the Red Sea We 
have in this region, fcr the moment, a clear field and a 
frco hand. It remains to be seen what we shall do 
with our opportunities, 

The territory thus secured for our exclusive in 
fluence is sorely in need of some civilising authority 
Lieutenant Tiedemann reports that Ugavida has been 
terribly devastated. Everywhere he found traces of 
slaughter and conflagration—hundreds ot skeletons 
and half-putrefied corpses One very curious fact 


deserves noting—and that 1s the extent 
to which the scramble for Africa has exalted 
the popular and official estimate ot the mis 
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—those who had died, those who 
lived, and those who are 
labouring—your eminent and 
great Premier had, by ® stroke of the pen, secured, not 
150,000 square miles, but half a million square miles 
more ; and then, amply recognising thc muscular, com- 
mercial, and the diplomatic power of this country, he had 
prepared an area of one million square miles over the 
valley of the Nile, where, if you fill in that compact 
territory of 650,000 square miles, you might- overflow 
and run at large over the Nile valley, from the Equator 
down to the Pharos lights. That was grand.” 


“God has enlightened your Premier with wisdom 
and understanding,” said Mr. Stanley ; and so fervent 
did he wax in the pean of praise which he sang to 
Lord Salisbury, that he deelared,— 

‘** You may take my word for it that when the news has 
gone into the interior of Afvica that from this time forth 
they are to look upon the British as their fathers anu 


mothers, who will look after them and nurse them tua 
better state ot things than they have ever been in, they 
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will hold it as a grand day, a feast. day, when everybody 
will be a friend to his neighbour’ through the whole 


interior of Africa.” 
The millennium, it would appear, is about to dawn 


upon Darkest Africa at last. 


The Cession of By way of reconciling the German 

Spligwiand. public to the renunciation of Uganda,and 
the retirement from all territory south of one degree 
south of the Equator, and the establishment of an 
English protectorate over the island of Zanzibar, the 


small islandof Heligoland, 
which lies about twenty 
miles off the German 
mainland, was handed 
over to the Kaiser. 

‘Subject to the consen 
of the British Parliament, 
Mngland cedes to His 
Majesty the German Em- 

eror the Island of Heligo- 

nd. A date will be fixed 
for the introduction cf 
universal service and the 
German Customs laws, and 
the present inhabitants will 
have, for a certain time, the 
right to assume English 
nationality. 

This announcement has 
created a greatexcitement 
in Germany, and some 
slight irritation in Eng- 
jand. No one ever likes 
.to give up territory which 
has been in their 
possession for seventy 
years; and if once the 
principle were iaid down 
that we were to give.up 
outlying colonies because 
they were coveted by 
neighbours speaking the 
same language as our 
colonists, there would be very little of the British 
Empire left in Europe. The Channel Islands would 
ge to France, Gibraltar to Spain, Malta to Italy, and 
Cyprus to Greece. However small may be the value 
of Heligoland, its cession will be serious indeed if it 
is taken to imply that the British Government is 
willing to consider proposals for trading away the 
possessions of the Crown. 


The Heligolanders, like the coneys, 


Lenbach 


And of the 


Heligolanders. are » feeble folk, but they have reason 
tocomplain of our supreme indifference to their senti- 
ments. It reminds one of the transactions between 
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Russian grandees of olden times, when, to pay a gam- 
bling debt, an estate with all its serfs would be made 
over from one noble proprietor to the other. 
Ministers who are flinging away their control over the 
‘whole of Western Australia, because of the clamour 
of a handful of colonists, settled on the rim of a 
continent larger than India, refuse even to listen to 
the protests of the Heligolanders against being 
handed over to the tender mercies of German 
Miss Friederichs, who went to Heli- 
goland as Special Com- 
missioner for the Pall 
Mall Gazette, brought 
back, condensed into a 
single sentence, the senti- 
ments of the islanders on 
the subject of their aban- 
donment. “You may give 
away a cat or a dog,” said 
an indignant Heligoland 
dame, “brt not a whole 
people.” That, however, 
is just what has been 
done. The whole people 
is only 2,000 strong, but 
the principleis not affected 
by the numbers of the 
victims. 


militarism. 


More at- 

The Staggering . 
Statecf the 8 BMLOR 
Government. Would 
have been 


paid to the Anglo-German 
agreement had its publica- 
tion not coincided with 
something that came 
nearer a crisis in domestic 
5 m™ politics than anything 
* {Cianfstaengel Kunstverlag, Which we have experi- 
Munic : 
enced since the present 
Government came into office. Ministers have on tho 
whole been singularly fortunate, and it is to this th<: 
we must attribute the sudden panic which smote 
the ranks of the Ministerialists upon the first 
serious reverse which has _ overtaken them. 
Administrations, like horses, sometimes get the 
staggers, and last month the malady for the first 
time overtook Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet. It all 
came about on the well-meant and apparently 
innocent proposal of Mr. Goschen to provide, 
by taxing the publicans who were allowed to 
survive, a fund for buying out the others who 
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‘were marked for extinction. Mr. Goschen seems 
‘honestly to have been alarmed at the apparent increase 
in drunkenness suggested bythe figures of his Budget, 
‘and, with the best intentions in the world, he brought 
in the Licensing Clauses, by which £350,000 was to 
be devoted every year to the extinction of unnecessary 
licenses. He has now learnt, what no statesman is 
likely to forget this century, that it is impossible to 
touch the licensing question without burning your 
fingers Mr. Gladstone learnt that lesson in 1871, and 
‘for twenty years the Liberal party has religiously 
refrained from laying a sacrilegious hand upon any of 
the vested interests of 
Boniface. As Mr. 
‘Goschen has had the 
same experience, the 
Conservative party 
will now be equally 
chary of touching the 
sacred publican. 


The fact 

No More % 
Licensing Bills. ** that 
the tee- 


‘totalers are too strong 
‘to allow any Govern- 
ment to deal with the 
publicans otherwise 
than by the process of 
‘confiscation, while the 
publicans are also too 
strong to allow any 
‘Government to deal 
‘with them other than 
‘by the process of com- 
pensation. _— Legisla- 
‘tion is therefore at a 
deadlock. A wise and 
prudent Ministry will 
hold its hand until one 
or other of the con- 
tending forces establishes its ascendancy. Mr. 
Goschen’s proposal was almost as fatuous in its 
‘innocence as in its inadequacy. To devote £350,000 
per annum for compensation, when the interest at 
stake is estimated at £250,000,000, was a proceeding 
calculated to excite the maximum of hostility and 
evoke the minimum of support. No one cares for the 
amere trimming away of a few superfluous public-houses 
here and there. The Temperance party would not 
turn out into the streets to cut down the existing 
mnumber of public-houses by 25 per cent. Nothing 


\YN 
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‘fascinates thea but the summary suppression of all 





the public-houses in a locality at one fell swoop. To 
acknowledge the principle of compensation in the case 
of the few victims whom the County Council might wish 
to sacrifice would rear a barrier equal to the indemnity 
which Germany exacted from France between the 
publicans and the triumphant application of 
Local Option. Hence Mr. Goschen’s modest and 
simple proposal drove the Temperance people quite 
wild. They demonstrated in hundreds cf thousands 
in Hyde Park, in Victoria Park, and all over the 
countiy. They protested in Parliament and in the 
Press, and being energetically supported by the 
Opposition, for purely 
party purposes, they 
succeeded in compel- 
ling the Government 
first to postpone and 
then to abandon their 
proposals. Henceforth 
both parties will drop 
the Licensing question 
as the hdét potato of 
politics ; and the first 
question which any 
prudent Premier wili 
ask when his colleagues 
propose to legislate on 
the subject will be, 
“Why cannot you 
leave it alone 2” 


Minis- 
terialists, 
however, 
have been so accus- 
tomed to large majori- 
ties, that the latest 
demonstration of what 
is one of the most 
notorious facts in 
politics occasioned 
something very like a flurry The 7imes cried aloud 
for a Reconstruction of the Ministry; and for a 
moment people began to think that the Govern- 
ment might be in serious danger. In the House of 
Commons, no doubt, the prestige of the Administration 
was at alow ebb. The legislation of the Session has 
practically been sacrificed to this Licensing Bill. The 
disappearance of the Licensing Bill naturally fills 
the mind of the Parliament man with dismay. 
But the electors are not Parliament men; and 
a little reflection will probably convince politi- 
cians that they over-estimated the extent to 
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which parliamentary reverses affects the constitu- 
encies, 

No doubt there has been blundering over this 
licensing question, but after twenty years a Ministry 
might be pardoned for making an attempt to see 
whether anything could be done. As for the loss 
of the Ministerial Bills, that is by no means an un- 
mixed evil. The Land Purchase Bill, which is now 
hung up till next Session, was a Bill which ought 
never to have been introduced. The Tithes Bill 
excites fierce opposition ; and, on the whole, Ministers 
can find much consolation for the collapse of their 
legislative programme [If it , , 
had not been for the folly of 
some of their newspapers, and | 
the snap vote by which they 
only saved their clauses from | 
absolute defeat by the narrow | 
majority of four. no one would 
have thought their position 
seriously imperilled. 

The hero of the 
hour is unques- 
tionably Mr. Caine, whose fate § 
at Barrow will be decided while 
these pages are passing through 
the press. Mr, Caine two & 
months ago was one of the 
stoutest supporters of the 
Government. When the Licen- 
sing Clauses were introduced, 
he warned Ministers that their 
policy would imperil the Ad- 
ministration; and finding his 
warnings unheeded, he directed 
the agitation against them with 
such vigour and energy as to 
secure their defeat. Having 
beaten the Government which - 
he had been elected to support, he resigned his seat to 
appeal to the electors of Barrow to do as they liked 
with him. Atthe present moment it seems as if they 
will cashier him, It is difficult to believe that any 
man can triumph by sheer personal ascendency 
over the adverse elements which have combined to 
prevent his re-election. 


Mr Caine. 


MR. W. 8. 


“Tf ever you wish to know,” said 
a leading Irishman to me some 
years ago, as we were talking in the Lobby, 
“why the Irish detest the English, you have 
only to look at Mr. Caine. He personifies every 
attribute that makes the Gaxon detestable to 
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the Celt!” Mr. Caine may or may not be the 
incarnation of all that is hateful to the Irishman. 
He has, undoubtealy, done as much as any man 
could to make himself detested at Barrow, by 
both political parties. Not even the fact that he has 
inflicted upon the Government the most damaging 
blow that it has yet received, can in the opinion of 
the Gladstonians of Barrow atone for his past offences 
against the cause of Home Rule. The Liberal leaders. 
and all the leading Liberal newspapers were in favour 
of allowing Mr. Caine to be returned unopposed. But. 
the local feeling was too hot. Democratic constituen- 

; cies cannot forget and forgive 
at a moment’s notice; and Mr. 
Caine, the quondam henchman 
of Mr. Chamberlain, is being 
opposed by those who ought to 
have been the first to welcome 
the returning prodigal to the 
Liberal ranks. Mr. Caine, who 
is being pursued by the Liberals. 
, of Barrow on account of his. 
: former offences, is being op- 
posed by his Unionist friends. 
because of his present mis- 
deeds. Lord Hartingtoa has: 
| thrown him over; the whole 
Liberal-Unionist party is in fulk 
ery against the man who is bold 
enough to tell them that they 
have turned their principle into- 
a fetish, and that the Govern- 
ment has betrayed its trust. 
As for the Torie:, they will 
never forgive their late ally, 
who has declared ta the world 
such unpalatable truth as 
this :— 


CAINE. , 
‘‘ Two months ago this Govern- 


ment was the strongest ingsEurope, with a solid majority 
in Parliament of over 80. To-day it was desérvedly 
the weakest and most discredited, and its majority on. 
a recent vital division had dwindled to four, For this. 
they had only themselves to thank. In spite of the 
most earnest warnings and entreaties, they had aban- 
doned progressive legislation in favour of the most: 
unpopular, reactionary measure they could hunt out of 
the jangle of politics.” 


My. Caine has the support of Cardinal Manning, 
who “on this occasion only” has descended into the 
electcral arena because the election turns on the issue 
of public morality, of Mr. Price Hughes, and of 
Canon Wilberforce. 
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PROGRESS OF 


The Home Office Mr. Goschen is not the only Minister 
and who has found June a troublesome 
Scotland Yard jonth. Mr. Matthews has once more 
been in trouble with Scotland Yard—has been, and is; 
for he is far from being out of the wood. A Nemesis 
dogs the feet of the Administration in this matter of 
the Metropolitan Police. First Sir Charles Warren, 
and next Mr Monro, has had to resign the Chief 
Commissionership, owing to differences with the 
Home Office—differences which began from the day 
when Mr. Matthews used the force for the suppres- 
sion of the right of public meeting, and the limitation 
of the right of procession. A force which is the 
servant of the public is much more easily manzged 
than one which is used for dragooning its masters, 
Mr. Monro has gone, and Sir E. Bradford reigns in 
his stead, but the discontent of the police is not 
allayed. No one can say what the end will be until 
the inevitable change is precipitated and the police of 
London are placed in the hands of Londoners. 
Before that is brought about the full effect of the 
change brought about by the Trafalgar Square 
riots will have to be made manifest by the transfer 
of the balance of power in metropolitan consti- 
tuencies from Ministerialists to the Opposition. 
Trafalgar Square will yet avenge Mitchelstown. 


Sir Edward, Sir Edward Bradford, an Anglo-Indian 

Rajpootana. who has had no police experience what- 
ever, has been appointed to succeed Mr. Monro, 
chiefly by virtue of his services in Rajpootana. It 
will be a severe test of his tact and capacity if he 
contrives to get through the present crisis without 
serious trouble. One of the disadvantages of making 
Scotland Yard the mere adjunct of the Home Offiee 
is that the Opposition is under a standing temptation to 
encourage Police discontent, and at the same time to 
excite public discontent against the police. In the 
interests of the efficient administration of the Metro- 
politan police it will be indispensable to disconnect 
them from the disturbing area of party politics. 
Already the Star has nicknamed the new Chief Com- 
missioner “ Sir Edward of Rajpootana,” and no stone 
will be left unturned to make his task difficult, if not 
impossible. 


The Overturn In connection with the Star, I may 
the “Star.” mention that there has been a curious 

revolution in the affairs of that paper. 

Whcn last I referred to the trouble in the editorial 
office, Mr. T. P. O’Connor was supposed to have 
secured his future in connection with the Star by 
the simple process of buying out the malcontents. 
The situation has now been exactly reversed. 
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It is Mr. T. P. O'Connor who has been bought out. 
He has departed from the editorship, carrying with 
him £15,000 as substantial booty paid him as compen- 
sation for disturbance. No Irish tenant ever made 
so good a bargain for his unexhausted improvements 
as Mr. T. P. has done in bargaining for the goodwill 
supposed to be established by two years’ editing of a 
halfpenny newspaper. The editorial control will in 
future devolve on Professor Stuart, who is Chairman of 
the Directors, while the actual journalistic work will 
be entrusted to Mr. Massingham. Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor is bound over not to edit another Lendon paper 
for three years; but as he has now secured for him- 
self a permanent income of nearly £1,009 a year, he 
is not likely to be greatly tempted to put iis shoulder 
once more under the yoke. 


Bismarck Outside English politics the most 
interesting evolution now observable on 
the horizon is the drifting of Prince 
Bismarck into a Leader of Opposition in Germany. 
Not that the once all-powerful Chancellor will ever 
be the Constitutional Chief of his Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition. But it does seem as if, after re-con- 
stituting the German Empire, he were about to 
complete the circle of his achievements by re-establish- 
ing German independence and German free speech. 
His ascendency has been so long prolonged, that it had 
become almost treason to the Empire to oppose Otto 
von Bismarck. When the great Chancellor could brand 
all critics as “ Reichsfeinie,” and clap his enemies into 
gaol, it was in vain to expect any real freedom of 
criticism, or any real liberty of opposition in Germany. 
Now, however, that the great man is himself out of 
office, it seems possible that there will at last be an 
Opposition worthy the name. It needed a man like 
Bismarck to constitute an Opposition after a quarter of 
a century of Bismarckian domination. His speech 
on the 23rd of June, in reply to the address from 
50,000 citizens of Germany, was an _ instructive 
revelation of the character of the fallen Minister, and 
a hopeful augury as to the restoration of free criticism 
and independent action in German politics, 


on 
Opposition. 


a Dumb Prince Bismarck’s speech contained 

any Means. the fosiowing notable passage : 

“T should have liked to stay in She capital always, but 
it was no longer possible. The reasons for my departure 
from Berlin lie only in the want of narmony in the views 
of my colleagues, and the necessary harmony of mind 
no longer existed. 1 am somewhat in the position 
occupied after his resignation by Prince Metternich. He 
said that ‘he had dismounted from the stage to the pit,’ 
and I am now in this situation, too. There are many 
people who grudge me that, but every one who has taken 
a ticket for the pit has tle right of criticism. He must 
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use it only with decency, not with a shrill whistle. And it 
remains for me a duty not to be silent, but to express my 
opinion for the benefit of the multitude at home and 
abroad who wish to hear it. 

“T will not yield even if I should stand quite alone. 
For a man like me it isa duty to express his opinion 
frankly, even in the highest a and there even more 
then anywhere else. Though no longer in office, I have 
retained the right of every citizen to express his views on 
the affairs of the nation frankly’ I cannot behave like a 
dumb dog. If, however, people are angry, I am accustomed 
to do what I think right. seth simply strike out forty 
years of my life. If I had not known anything else, [ 
should calmly have devoted myself tomy oats and potatoes, 
but: it is impossible to expect of me now that I shall 
suddenly become a quiet countryman. People must take 
me as I am.” 


The Kaiser is ‘on his travels again. 
iy" ea in This time he is on a visit to Denmark 

and Scandinavia. Afterwards he is 
coming to London; and later he will go to Russia. 
It is to be hoped that the result of his meditations in 
the North Sea will be fruitful. There is still room 
for improvement. A valued correspondent: informs 
me that the young Monarch’s behaviour when he met 
with his carriage accident was selfish, to say the 
least. He was driving. When his horse shied and 
bolted, he dropped the reins and jumped out to save 
himself, leaving his cousin and his groom to their fate. 
The cousin was badly injured, and has been seriously 
' ill ever since. My correspondent writes :— 

“There is a curious sort of under-current of fear in 
Germany. None dare express it, but it spreads like 
Socialism, as it were—under the breath. What will 
happen? every one is asking, and none dares to reply. 
They are not afraid of the Kaiser, but they think the 
coach must upset, and so they feel they must sit tight 
and keep quiet. I expect that Socialism will grow faster 
than ever after September 30th, for the funds now 
used to keep banished Socialists alive will then be available 
for purposes of propaganda, and all the firebrands will be 
once more at large in their native places.” 

We shall,see. But my correspondent forgets that 
Socialism, like other religious beliefs, often spreads 


fastest under persecution. 


The execution of Major Panitza for 
having plotted to depose Prince 
Ferdinand, who has no legal right to 
the throne of Bulgaria, stains the reign with blood. 
Even the Times, which clamoured for’ the 


The Execution 
of Major 
Panitza. 


blood of the ambitious Major, 1s aghast at the 
nonchalance with which Prince Ferdinand went off on 
a pleasure trip immediately after signing the death- 
warrant of his gallant but unfortunate officer. Prince 
Ferdinand is, however, a mere figurehead. The 
real ruler of Bulgaria is M. Stambuloff. The 
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execution of Panitza was no doubt intended to 
advertise to the world the fact that Prince Ferdinand 
means to hold his own with a strong hand, but it is 
not likely to facilitate his recognition by the Powers. 
Russia will never recognise him’ whom the Tzar 
styled “thé Coburger,” and that being the case, it 
is difficult to understand the precise object of M. 
Stambuloff in presenting a Note to the Porte 
demanding the recognition of Ferdinand as Prince of 
Bulgaria. M. Stambuloff had much better “let 
sleeping dogs lie.” 


The close of the month has been 
darkened for many of us by a great 
sorrow. The death of Lord Carnarvon 
removes one of those men who, in a very real sense, 
are pillars of the State. A Christian knight and 
stainless gentleman, Lord Carnarvon was one of those 
men whom to know is to love. In all the wide 
arena of English politics I know not where to look, 
now he has gone, for so true a friend, so high- 
souled a patriot, and so devoted a Christian. 
The whole Empire is poorer by his death. To 
those who enjoyed the rare privilege of his confidence 
and his friendship, his l¢ss is irreparable. Delicate 
health and: an exquisite refinement of soul gave 
him an appearance of weakness which was entirely 
opposed to the real virile strength of his character. 
There were few braver and few stouter hearts in 
English politics than that which ceased to beat last. 
Saturday, when one of the noblest Englishmen of our 
time passed from our midst. 


Lord 
Carnarvon. 


Thirteen years ago, when Lord Car- 
narvon was contending bravely in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet for the cause of 
peace, General Brackenbury was rendering yeoman 
service to the same cause by his correspondence in the 
Times. He was attached to General Gourko’s staff as. 
special correspondent, and his letter describing the 
mutilation of the Russian dead in the Shipka Pass. 
was invaluable in deciding the wavering opinion of 
the English public against the Turks. All through 
that trying time General Brackenbury helped the: 
cause of peace and freedom about as much as any man; 
and it was with a sense of having lost a tried and 
trusted comrade in the old campaign that I heard 
of his sudden death in a railway carriage. He 
was a good soldier, and a born journalist, with an 
eye to see, and a hand to write, and besides. 
all this, was a good-hearted, genial, kindly man, 
whose death has cast a shadow over many a life. 


General 
Brackenbury. 























EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


1, M. Constans issues decree suppressing all 
Betting Agencies in France. 

Mr. Monro confines the processions pro- 
testing against Licensing Bill to one 
prescribed route to Hyde k. 

3; Duc d’Orleans released by order of the Presi- 
dent and conducted to the frontier. 

4. ew won by Sir James Miller's ‘‘ Sain- 
‘oin.” 

The Austro-Hungarian Delegation opened. 

6. The Oaks won by Duke of Portland’s 
“ Memoir.” 

7. Great Demonstration in Hyde Park against 
Licensir g Bill. 

Presentation to Cardinal Manning on his 
Jubilee by Lord ~—. 

12. Meeting at the Carlton Club to consider 
Public Business, 

Resignation of Mr. Monro. 

13. Mepting of Liberal Unionists on Public 


iness. 
14. Miss Wiedemann’s Breach of Promise Action 
nst Mr. Walpole begun before Mr. 
ustice Mathew. 
15. Agitation of Metropolitan Police for more 
pay «nd better superannuation. 
National Anti-Gambling League formed at 
St. James’s Hall, 
Catholic attack on Protestant open-air 


services at Arklow, 

16. Outbreak of Cholera in Spain. 

Sir M. Grant Duff at the Royal Geographical 
Society's Annual Meeting. 

17. An rman Agreement published estab- 

hing English Protectorate’ of Zanzibar 
and Cession of Heligoland to Germany. 

Metropolitan Police protest against New 
Pension Bill. 

17. Jury disagreed in Miss Wiedemann’s Action 

inst Mr, Walpole. 

20. Sir Edward Bradford appointed Chief Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police. 

Agitation increases among the Police. 

21. Cabinet Council. 

22. Duke and Duchess of Connaught arrive 
at Windsor from Canada‘ 

Demonstration in Victora Park against 
Licensing Bill. > 

Magistrates of Northampton illegally pro- 
hibit meeting in the Market Place on 
Licensing question. 

23. Dr, Spence Watson in Newcastle elected 
Chairman of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Liberal Federation. 

Testimonial presented to Lord Durham for 
his efforts in behalf of Turf Reform. 

24. Cabinet Council. 

24. paentens Parliament opened at Brisbane. 
our Bishops consecrated at St. Paul’s— 
Bangor, St. Albans, Sydney, Swansea. 

Mr. Caine resigns his seat in order to appeal 
to his constituents at Barrow against the 
licensing proposals of the Government. 

25. Golden wedding of Bishop of Winchester. 

Commemoration at Oxford. Mr Stanley 


sopped. : 
Royal Agricultural Society at Plymouth. 
26. The Communal Council of Rome Resigned, 
protesting against’ the action of the 
Government about the City Debt. 
Conference of Metropolitan Vestries and 
District Boards at Chelsea Hall. 
27. German Emperor left Kiel for visit to 
Denmark. 
{aoe arrived at id Anti-Slavery Trade 
onference at Brussels. 
29. Kaiser arrives at Copenhagen. 
30. Major Panitza executed ai Sofia. 
Emperor Frederick arrives at Windsor. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
5. Custody of Children Bills, read a second time. 
9. Bill permitting Women to sit as Count 
Councillors rejected, 119 to 49. lords 
Meath, Derby, and Granville for; Lord 


Cowper and the Harl of Jerse inst. 
Lord Busituren’s Resolution 4 ‘Sweating 
System, moved. 


10. Lord Dunrayen’s Sweating Resolution dis- 
cussed and withdrawn. 
12. Industrial School Bills read third tame, 


DIARY FOR JUNE. 


DIARY FOR JUNE. 


18, Working Classes Dwelling Bul read second 
time, 

16. Lord Camperdown moves for a Religious 
Census. After a discussion, oe 


drawn. 
19. Central London Railway Bill referred to 
Select Committee. 
Lord Salisbury replies to Lord Rosebery 
about Heligoland. 
20. Lord Norton’s Motion on Education, opposec 
by Lord Cranbrook, withdrawn. 
23. Duke of Clarence took his-seat as a Peer. 
Lord Ribblesdale proposed no Péer should 
vote unless he attended a certain number 
of times a session. Motion withdrawn. 
27. Lord Ripon advocates abolition of office of 
Indian Commander-in-Chief. Lord Cross 
and Duke of Cambridge ooyene. 
24. Lord Salisbury explains to Lord Rosebery 
extent of our protectorate over Zanzibar. 
30. Lord a replies to Lord Rose- 
bery about Heligoland and Zanzibar 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
5. Channel Tunnel Bill rejected, 234 to 153. 
ffter s es by Sir Edward Watkin, 
fir Mi 1 Hicks-Beach and Mr. Glad- 


sone. 

Mr. Dillon moves adjournment to diseuss 
eonduct of Irish Police in Cashel and 
Tipperary.. Mr. Balfour, Mr. Gladsto 
Sir George Trevelyan, Mr, H. Fowler, 

Mr. Parnell. Motion rejected, 281 to 220. 

Tithes Bill. Instruction on going to Com- 
mittee — moyed is Mr. 58. Stevenson. 
p arene by Sir M. H. Beach, Sir William 

arcourt, and Attorney-General. Re- 


jected by 240 to 197. 

6. Central London Railway Bill read second time. 
The Speaker rules Instructions to Com- 
mittee to be out of order. 

Supply ; Education and Consular Services. 

10. Local Taxation Bill in Committee. 

Mr. Fowler’s Amendment omitting the 
allowance for Police Superannuation ; 
defeated by 249 to 169. 

Mr. Acland’s Amendment, devoting £350,000 
to Education, instead of to licensing, 


discussed. 
11. Directors’ Liability Bill, considered. 

Infectious Disease Bill, read third time. 

12, Local Taxation Bill in Committee—con- 
tinued, 
13, The Police Superannuation Bill introduced. 

Mr. Monro’s resignation explained by Mr. 
Matthews. 

Local Taxation Bill Committee — con- 
tinued. Mr. Acland’s amendment de- 
feated by 275 to 243. 

16. Mr. Dillon and Mr. Balfour on the practice 
of shadowing persons in Ireland. Scene. 

Local Taxation Bill in Committee—con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Caine moves motion to He ee progress, 
and appeals for the withdrawal of the 
_—. Clauses. Rejected by 245 to 


17. Public Business. Government announces 
standing order enabling them to carry 
over Land Purchase Bill till next Session. 

Mr. Labouchere’s motion for adjournment 
rejected by 233 to 181. 

Local Taxation Bill in Committee—con- 
tinued. 

18. Directors’ Liability Bill in Committee. 

19. Local Taxation Bill in Committee—con- 
tinued. Clause One carried by 228 to 224. 
Second Clause Debated. 

20. = — of new Chief Commissioner 

el A 

23. Local Taxation Bill.— Licensing Clauses 
withdrawn, money to be ‘‘ Ear-marked.” 

Select Committee pro to consider the 
Standing Order holding over Bills till 
next Session. 

i Taxation Bill in Committee—con- 
tinued. 

Scotch Police Vote discussed. 

24, Speaker rules “‘ Ear-marking” to be uncon- 

: stitutional. 

Mr. Labouchere moves adjournment to de- 
nounce proclamation of Northampton 
meeting. Magistrates condemned by Home 
Secretary. Sir W. Harcourt, and Attorney- 
General, 
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Bill for Consolidating Law of Housing Worki 
Classes read ~ porta = Fi: 


read second 
25, Directors’ Liability Bill idered on 
amendments, 
26. London Overhead Wires Bill rejected, 203 


to 200, 
Local Taxation Bill, Government announces 
entire abandonment of Licensing Clauses, 
Allotment Bill read a third time, 
Barracks Bill passed through Committee, 
Western Australia Constitution Bill in Com- 


mittee. 
* Select Committee on the Holding Over 
ayatns Order appointed 





27, Police Bill read second time, after long dis- 
cussion, 
, UTTERANCES, NOTABLE AND 
OTHERWISE. 


2. Mr. Stanley at Fishmongers’ Hall. 
. Mr. Gladstone on Intermediate Education 
in Wales at inquiry at Hawarden, 
Sir Thomas Farrer on Taxation of Ground 
Values before Town Holdings Committee. 
Lord Granville on Women as County Coun- 
cillors to a deputation. 
4, Lord Derby on Rent and Allotments at 
Ormskirk Agricultural Society. 
Mr. Dillon at Glasgow. 
5. Mr. Stanley at 


oo 


Club on the Licensing Bill. 
General Caprivi. Statement to Military 
Committee of the Reichstag on the Army 


Bill. 
. Speech by the Emperor of Austria to the 
Delegations of Buda-Pesth. 
Mr. Stanley at the Savage Club. 
Mr. E. Lawson at Newspaper Press Fund. 
. Count Kalnoky Address on foreign affairs 
to Committee of Austrian Delegation. 
Lord Rosebery on Free Libraries at 
Edinburgh. 
Mr. Stanley at Edinburgh. 

10. M. Ribot on Conversion of Egyptian Debt 
in French-Chamber. 

General Caprivi in Reichstag, on passports 
in Alsace-Lorraine. 

Count Kalnoky to Hungarian Delegation. 

Mr. Balfour at St. James's Hall, on ob- 
structions. 

Lord: Hartington at St. James’ Hall, on 
Woman’s Suffrage and Ireland. 

Mr Morley at National Liberal Club. 

Mr. Stanley at Glasgow. 

12, Lord Herschell at Brighton. 

18. Mr. Gladstone on Thrift to Railway Servants 

in London. 

20. Mr. Stanley at Manchester. 

21. M. Ribot. Statement in French Chamber 

on the Anglo-German Agreement. 

23. Sir James Fergusson in House of Commons 
states that Britis: Protectorate does not 
infringe independence of Zanzibar, recog- 
nized by England and France in 1862. 

Prince Bismarck replies to address from 
30,000 citizens of Berlin. 

Cardinal Manning on Hours of Shop Assist- 
ants at Mansion House. 

29. Mr. Balfour at Crystal Palace on the 
flourishing condition of the Ministry. 

Mr. Parnell at Banquet in honour of his 
44th Birthday 


OBITUARY. 


(June.) Matt. Morgan, Cartoonist. 

. Sir George Burns, aged 94. 

. Vicomte de Gontant-Biron, formerly French 
Ambassador to Germany. 

Mr. Charles Green Spencer, of the Balloon 

Society. 

10. Dean Oakley, of Manchester, aged 58. 

11. Dowager Marchioness of Ely, aged 69. 

16. Dr. Cornthwaite,R.C. Bishop of Leeds,aged 73 

21. Major-General C. B. Brackenbury. 

23. Earl of Stamford, aged 78. 

25. Mr. Charles Crompton, Q.C., aged 57. 
Sir James Gowans, Contractor, aged 57. 

26. Admiral J. BR. Ward, General Inspector of 

Lifeboats, aged 78. 

rd Carnarvon, aged 59, 
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THE ASSOCIATION oF HELPERS: SERVICE For JULY. 
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SCHOOL HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS AND COUNTRY HOLIDAYS. 


ETURNING from Ober-Ammergau I came back 
by Lucerne, the loveliest lake in Europe. It 
| was while steaming down the Lake, past the 
james} Schiller Denkmal and the chapel which marks 
the escape of Tell, that the subject of the Service for 
July suggested itself to me. 

The first station after leaving Brunnen the steamer was 
crowded by a merry throng of fifty boys, who were ac- 
companied by two teachers and a sprinkling of women old 
and young. . They had been spending the night close to 
the famous Rutli meadow—where the Swiss patriots met 
at night to swear the oath that freed their country-—and 
were now on their way to Fluelen, whence they were to 
make their way to Tell’s Capelle, and so home. Their 
teacher told me that they were out for a two-days’ trip, 
visiting the places most famous for natural beauty o1 
historic association, . Each of them carried with 
him a nightshirt, a piece of bread and _ sausage, 
and one other light indispensable article. They had started 
from Winterthur on Sunday, and had slept on the sum- 
mit of the Rigi, where they had seen the sun rise on 
Monday morning. After a long day spent in rambling 
about they made their way to Treib, where they slept the 
second night, and were now on their way home vid 
Fluelen and Brunnen. The two days’ excursion, including 
cost of railway and steamboat fare, averages ten shillings 
a head. They were carriedat cheap rates. They had a 
bed for a franc (and they usually slept. two together), 
a dinner of soup, meat, and two vegetables for one franc 
ten centimes ; breakfast of bread and honey and coffee, and 
supper of milk and bread and porridge. Board, bed, and 
travelling expenses came altogether to five shillings per 
day. This, he said, was defrayed by the local authorities. 
Every scholar had such an outing every year. Some 
went for as long asa week. They found the institution 
most useful. For months before the trip the lads had been 
studying the story of Tell’s exploits and the revolt of the 
Forest Cantons. Hence every place they visited was of 
interest, and they cheered as we steamed past Tell’s 
Capelle as if they recognised an old friend. 

Leaving the party at Fluelen, I went on to lunch at 
Altdorf, the village famous as the scene of Tell’s exploit 
with the crossbow and the apple. I found the hotel of 
the Golden Key all laid out as for a great company. On 
enquiry I was told that 100 schoolboys and schoolgirls 
were coming to spend the yight there. ° They were out 
for an excursion of some days, and would sup and sleep 
at the Golden Key. In this case, however, they thought 
the scholars or their parents paid their expenses. A party 
of fifty girls had just returned after a week’s outing. I 





asked the hotel-keeper if it was profitable. ‘‘Oh, yes,” she 


said, ‘‘ we have very little to do before the season com- 
mences, and we are very glad to have them.” - _ 

I fell a-wondering whether it could not be possible to 
naturalise this admirable institution of school excursions 
among English-speaking folk. We have not, it is true, 


a Lake of Lucerne at our doors. That isa benedicticn 


from on high which is confined to the dwellers in the Four 
Forest Cantons—who, after all, are not undeserving of 
such a boon. But what scenes of natural beauty and of 
rare historical interest lie within a couple of days’ excur- 
sions of most of us! We have no Rutli meadow, but 
we have Runnymede; and what pains are taken by man 
or woman in all London to secure to the million 
youngsters growing up in this great city the inspiration 
of a visit to the famous island where the Barens extorted 
from John the Great Charter which has been the parent 
of all the liberties of our race? Patriotism, one of the 
most invaluable of all the virtues, is one which most 
richly rewards cultivation in youth. But instead of 
using this land of ours, sublime as it is with heroes’ 
graves, as a great object lesson for inculcating the 
love of our native land, and reverence for the mighty 
dead, what proportion of the scholars in our Board 
Schools are ever taken to see any historic site or famous 
edifice ? 

Then I thought, I will ask my Helpers to ascertain this, 
and on ascertaining it, who knows but they may stir up 
in the minds and hearts of some a determination to 
remove this reproach and scandal from our race? But 
as I was drawing up the form of enquiry, I could not 
help but feel that, unless its scope was widened, our Ser- 
vice for July would be very much like an investigation 
among a population perishing for lack of bread as to the 
extent to which there had been a distribution of plum- 
cake. For, alas! how many hundreds of thousands of 
children are there growing up in the urban prisons of 
city.slums who are never able to go into the country at 
all! So, on consideration, I determined to widen the 
enquiry, so as to make it include both branches of the sub- 
ject. I would, therefore, ask.from our Helpers the 
following Service for July :— 


To ascertain and report to me answers to the following 
enquiries :— 

1. Whether there exists in your district any organisation 
by which the young people who, in ten years, will be the 
rulers of the empire by virtue of the suffrage, are enabled to 
visit and to understand the places around which cluster the 
associations of our history; and if so, what is it, 2nd how 
does it work ? 

2. What is done in your district to secure for every young 
dweller in the city to enjoy, at least once a year, fora day, or 
week, or fortnight, a breath of country air? 


The second enquiry only concerns Town Helpers. 
Helpers in the country might ascertain whether anything 
is done to give the little rustics a glimpse of woncers of 
towns. In the good time coming I hope we may see 
organised a beneficent system of exchange, by means of 
which, without incurring“a penny expense beyond the 
mere cost of railway tickets, hundreds of thousands of 
the children of our town-bred poor may change places for 
a fortnight every year with an equal number of children 
in the country. But that is not yet ; and the answers to 
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OurR ASSOCIATION OF HELPERS. 


the Service for July will necessarily deal chiefly with the 
various developments of the Country Holiday movement. 
It will be useful to collect all the information on this 
subject, in order that we may have ready to hand for any 
person who wishes to do something the ripe fruits of the 
experience of all other workers in this particular depart- 
ment of humanitarian endeavour. 

Among the other well-known agencies already in opera- 
tion, there is the “Childrens Country Holiday Fund, 
whose office is 10, Buckingham Street, Strand. Last 
year 20,772 children, selected by thirty-six local com- 
mittees as the most: ailing among the 644,000 scholars of 
London, were sent into the country for a fortnight at an 


. awerage eost of about 6s. to 6s. 6d. per week, towards 


whieh the parents contributed from 1s. 6d. to 2s. Alto- 
gether this fund has 500 voluntary workers, and an annual 
income of £13,178, of which £4,474 is contributed by 

rents themselves. The actual payment for board and 
odging for the 20,000 children is about 10s. per 
head per fortnight. Railway fares averaged all 
round about 2s. Donations and subscriptions bring in 
£9,500 a year. Among other agencies of a similar kind 
may be mentioned the Summer Outings Fund (Working 
Girls), John Shrimpton, Westminster Chambers, 3, Vic- 
toria Street, London, 8. W., and the Factory Girls’ Country 
Holiday Fund, Miss Wyatt, 20, Queen Square, London, 


Mrs. Jeune, 37, Wimpole Street, sent away last year 
130 women and girls for periods varying from ten days to 
three weeks for a total cost of £130. 

As much may be done by co-operation and intelligence, 
I may mention that the Polytechnic Institute (Regent 
Street, London) has arranged a series of tours for its 
members by which the holiday resorts of the rich will be 
thrown open to those of the most moderate means. These 
tours embrace, among vther places, Madeira and Switzer- 
land. _ The fees for the trip to the latter place, extending 
over three weeks, will be but £7; the ordinary railway. 
fare alone exceeds this amount! Arrangements are also 
made for the holidays for the lads under 17. They will be 
enabled to spend a week at Deal for 2s. 6d. (board and 
lodging and return railway ticket). Having thus arranged 
for those of limited means, efforts are being made to 
secure a haliday to those without means. Last year 400 
children were sent by the ‘‘ Polytechnic” either to the 
country or seaside, and this year, not only are the children 
to be sent, but the parents of the children, too. 

The Fresh Air Fund of the New ‘York Tribune is an 
illustration as to what can be done when a newspaper 
recognises its responsibilitics. I shall be glad to know 
if it has any imitators nearer home. 

To restore, if only for a day or a week, some poor child 
or hard-driven toiler to the sunligh and beauty of God’s 
world is one of those actions which can only do good, 
even when it is done as charity. But what ought 
to be established is a system by which the whole 
arrangement of country holidays could be carried out ona 
self-supporting system. It might be subsidised by sub- 
scriptions at first ; but if it could be universally under- 
stood that any child who could save up ten shillings 
could have his fortnight in the country, a great ine >ntive ° 
would be given to juvenile thrift. 

If our Helpers will send a reprint of this paper, copies 
of which will be sent them, to the leading teacher, of boys 
and of girls in their district; to their local editor, with 
a letter asking his readers for information ;. to the 
Chairman of the School Board ; and to any other person 
or persons who are known to be interested in th subject, 
we ought to be able to give a fresh stimulus toa movement 
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which has already brought much health and happiness 
into many young lives. 





THE SERVICE FOR JUNE. 


I have to thank the Helpers who have sent me their 
suggestions as to the best means for strengthening the 
Association by enrolling associates. In the course of this 
month, I shall forward to each Helper who has helped in 
the past six months a card of membership, together with 
a list of those in their own district who have in one way or 
another intimated their interest in the Association, or in 
the objects which it was instituted to attain. The list of 
Helpers who have helped, as distinguished from the 
Helpers who said they wished to help, will be 
printed and circulated onty amona HELPeRs. Any 
Helper objecting to this is requested to send me a post- 
card to that effect. There are still several important 
districts in which we have as yet no Helpers. 


READING FOR WORKHOUSES. 

I continue to receive from all parts of the country— 
from small country towns, and from great manufacturing 
centres in the North—the most gratifying reports as to 
the excellent results that have. favoured the action of 
the Helpers. As a rule, the efforts to supply suitable 
reading matter to the inmates of our workhouses has met 
with ready appreciation on the part of most of the 
authorities, from the President of the Local \ - ‘ernment 
Board down to the workhouse masters. But there is one 
exception, which deserves to be mentioned. The follow- 
ing report from the Helper in Guildford will be read with 
interest, and, we may add, indignation, even by those 
who know nothing about Guildford beyond the fact that 
it stands in Surrey. 

Concerning Guildford Workhouse information is Ex- 
CESSIVELY difficult to obtain. The Guardians say “all that 
could be done for the proper comfort of the inmates is done, 
and the inmates-are perfectly happy!” 

Evasive and incorrect answers are given by some who are 
in authority, and they are most indignant at interference, 
especially from “a London newspaper-man called Stead, who 
has sent some papers to them which they burnt as quite 
unfit for the inmates to even hear of.” (Alas! the poor 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, what has it done to be thus burnt by 
Bumble !) 

In Guildford Workhouse there are eight wards, 300 inmates ; 
no daily paper of any sort whatever is taken in. Twelve 
copies of the Church Army Gazette are occasionally sent in by 
a friend. The Church Institute sends them frequently (not 
regularly) the Standard and Daily Telegraph aday old. A 
friend sends the Jlilustrated London Newsoccasionally. The 
London Gazette (of all papers in the world!) they can see, as 
the Guardians have it. 

There is one inmate who has a local paper sent him, but, 
(wicked man !) he keeps it to himself, reads it all through, and 
keeps it under his “ He calls it his only remaining cem- 
fort. The matron thinks it should be lent round and then 
used for waste paper. He says VO! Another inmate often 
gets the local Radical paper, and he cuts out all that he sees 
about the Guardians in it, pastes the cuttings into a book, 
and lends them round. Matron says it is very disquieting 
to the house, and causes her much annoyance! There are 
seventy children. They take in one Children’s Friend, one 
Children’s Prize. Total two per month for seventy ! 

There are quantities of toys that are the refuse of other 
people’s nurseries: broken rubbish, hardly a perfect toy of 
any sort. In reply to enquiries on the subject we were told, 


“What do children like them want with toys?” If peopie 
offer them they are declined with thanks. 
don’t want anything, thank you.” 

It is evident the good people of Guildford need to pay 
a little more attention to their workhouse. 


“The inmates 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


JHE £300 SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN. 


A GENERAL REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


HAVE received so many applications for further particulars as to the conditions of the Scholarship of 
# £100 per annum offered for three years to the successful competitor in an Examination in Contemporary 
a History, that instead of writing to each, I publish the following general reply. 


1. There is no restriction as to youth. Any girl can go in for the Examination without fear of being disqualified 
on that account. Only, she cannot enter upon a University career until she is over eighteen. 

2. In response to several very plaintive and urgent appeals from ladies who have just passed twenty-five, I 
am willing to raise the limit of age, and admit all to compete who have not completed their twenty-seventh 
year by January Ist, 1891. The Three-years Scholarship would in their case expire when they were thirty. 


Later than that it is not desirable to go. 


3. The Scholazship can be held at any of the Woman’s Colleges, or at London University. There was no 
intention on my part in mentioning Oxford and Cambridge to exclude other colleges. The option left to the 
successful candidate is very wide ; being subject practically only to my veto upon what would be manifestly an absurd 
or useless mode of utilising the Scholarship. 


4. There is no stipulation whatever as to the adoption of a journalistic career by the successful.competitor. It is 
quite possible that the best women journalists of the future may be among those who fail. I look far more to the 
general effect of the competition upon the many who will compete unsuccessfully than to the future of the particular 


individual who may happen to carry off the prize. 


5. One practical young lady wishes to know whether, if she gains the Scholarship she will be forbidden to 
marry for the three years. I am not one who is given to forbidding to marry ; and no stipulation will be made by 
me to the effect that my Scholar shall not marry—or, indeed, shall not be already married. It is obvious, however, 
that married life might be incompatible with some methods of utilising the Scholarship. That, however, is a matter 


resting with the scholar herself. 


6. As to the question of examination. The examination will, wherever it s possible, be conducted in the loca..ty 
of the persons presenting themselves for examination. On a certain day and hour they will meet at an appointed 
place, where, in the presence of a trustworthy person, the examination papers will be simultaneously distributed 
to all competitors, who will then and there have to sit down and write out answers to the printed questions 
within a given number of hours without using any book, ‘‘crib,” or outside assistance. At the end of the sitting, 
the papers will be collected, sealed up, and forwarded to me. I shall submit them to competent judges with as 
little delay as possible. The names of the unsuccessful competitors will not be published. 


7. With regard to the limitation of the examination to the Character Sketches, and the articles on ‘‘The Progress 
of the World,” which appear in the Review or Reviews from July'to December, I may point out to those who sug- 
gest that the range should be extended to all the events of the year, that most competitors will find the scope of the 
examination quite wide enough for all practical purposes. I confess that I .can easily conceive of an examination 
paper based on my own articles so stiff that I might be plucked if I were to go in for it myself. Intending 
competitors who have written asking what daily paper, if any, they should read, to qualify them for the 
examination, may be assured of this—that a woman who does not read a daily paper will find very little chance of 
passing an examination in a series of articles, which are necessarily so much condensed as to assume a knowledge 
of outside events which can only be gained from the newspapers. 


8. One correspondent wishes to know whether competitors who differ entirely from my politics will have eny 
chance. The Scholarship is not given for agreement with my views, but for an intelligent apprehension of the lead- 
ing facts of contemporary history. It is possible a question may be asked in the examination paper as to what is my 
theory cf Journalism, or any thing else; but although the competitors should be able to explain my views, it is in no 


way required that they should agree with them. 
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of the mathe- 
matical year at 
Cambridge, 
“above the 
Senior Wrang- 
ler ”—superior, 
as it appeared, 
to a Senior him- 
self above the 
average, by a 
difference in 
‘‘marks” repre- 
senting a pro- 
portion cf thir- 
teen per cent. 
On the same 
day, a party of 
processionists 
returning from 
Hyde Park went 
round by Mrs. 
Fawcett’s house 
in Gower Street, 
and mingled 
with hearty 
cheers the cries 
of “ Mrs. Faw- 
cett” and ‘‘ Se- 
nior Wrangler.” 
In connecting 
Mrs. Faweett 
with her daugh- 
ter’s triumph 
the procession- 
ists were per- 
fectly right ; and 
it is clear that 
the Character 
Sketch in the 
present number 
should include 
the Lady Senior 
Wrangler and 


MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT AND HER DAUGHTER. 


CHARACTER SKETCH : JULY. 


— 





MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT & HER DAUGHTER. 
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MISS PHILIPPA GALRLIT 


BS the opinion of most women and many men the 
| event of the month has been the placing of Miss 
=, Philippa Garrett Fawcett, in the great contest 


the best and most intelligent of her countrywomen ; but, 
privately, the newspapers have never known much 


about her. 





se 


FAWCETT. 


her motlier. ‘‘ The best political speech I ever heard,” said 
Lord Derby in the House of Lords the other day, ‘‘ was 
made by a woman.” He spoke of Mrs. Fawcett. Publicly, 
Mrs. Fawcett is looked to for leadership by not a few of 


“ABOVE THE SENIOR WRANGLER,” 


In order, therefore, that I might print a 


really trust- 
worthy sketch 
of her character 
I haveentrusted 
the task of writ- 
ing it to one 
who knows Mrs. 
Fawcett well. 


If ever a mo- 
ther shared in 
her daughter’s 
success it is Mrs. 
Fawcett. She 
did not, indeed, 
“coach” her in 
mathematies, 
having had little 
enough school- 
ing in that 
science herself. 
But in the wider 
sense of educa- 
tion, the sense 
distinct from the 
acquisition of 
any special skill, 
no one has had 
anything to do 
with the educa- 
tion of the Lady 
Senior Wrangler 
compared to the 
part played in it 
by her own mo- 
ther. From the 
time when the 
girl began to 
grow up out of 
childhood, the 
pair were more 
like friends than 
mother and 
daughter. Mar- 
ried at twenty 
(she was younger 
than her daugh- 
ter now is at 
the time when 
that 
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literature—everything): and they have been the friends 
of each ° other's friends. Of course, even among 
friends and companions there is often one that guides 
and one that is guided; the strong influence and 
the trust that-leans upon it. So it was between 
these two. There was little from the first of direct 
precept, less of martinet discipline ; and of punishment, in 
the ordinary meaning, probably nothing. _ As to 1eligious 
training—well, it depends on what you mean by religion. 
In her creeds and her catechism it may be feared that 
Philippa was sadly to seek. Proud devotion to duty, 
aaa, absolute straightforwardness, and quiet 
decision of character, were among the gifts which she 
inherited. As a child, her uncompromising  truthful- 
ness amountéd to ‘social gaucherie. Another inherit- 
anee was abundant common sense; and on this she 
was encouraged to rely : to act and choose for herself, to 
stand upon her own responsibility. 
HOW TO BRING UP A SENIOR WRANGLER. 


When first she was old enough to go about London by 
herself, ‘ Now,” said her mother, “ remember: nobody 
ever gets run over, except foolish people.” In that 
confidence the little maiden went her ways; she was not 
foolish ; she kept her eyes about her ; and sure enough she 
never was run over, nor did any policeman have to bring 
her ste: Seg because she had forgotten the right 
turning. ter on, she used to trip backwards and 
forwards to the Clapham High School, satchel in hand. 
There is some story about certain urchins who plagued 
her by the way. Sothebotly caught pigs of her making*a 
sudden divagation to turn the tables upon the rash 
youths with a stout umbrella. After that they learnt 
to let alone a_ girl who was no more afraid than 
a boy to take up the vendetta, and Miss Philippa 
jogged along in ce. With her keen, quick, active 
mind, she was ready to learn, and eager. There was no 
driving needed for any work which interested her. Some 
common accomplishments, as it happened, did not. She 
had no taste for music, that is, the legriens.. of it; and 
she was not pressed’to follow the uncongenial task. 
Languages she liked better, taking to Latin in a way 
whioh soon taxed the teaching resources of a girls’ 
“High School,” and nearly determined her upon a 
classical course of study. But for mathematics she 
showed, from the first, the aptitude proper in her 
father’s child. Then, if ever a student was encouraged 
with that “motive of a high hope and a generous 
enthusiasm,” ox which Lord Rosebery spoke to the 
Lendon County Council the other day, it was Philippa 

_ weett. As she went on she grew keener and more keen to 
excel. Aurora Leigh wasnot moreseton digiroring feminine 
faint-heartedness. She worked greedily and feverishly. 
She compared herself impatiently with the best among 
the youths who were matched against her in examina- 
tions. Always absurdly humble about her own attain- 
ments, she was free, at least, of one depressing humility— 
the humility of sex. She had. never learnt to rest con- 
tent as a woman with the second-rate and the second- 
best deemed proper for women. At London University 
she was neck-and-neck in successive trials with the two 
or three men who fell just behind her in the final test of 
the Tripos ; and it was only when she went to Newnham, 
and was able to live and work by the standard of other 
students around her, that Miss Fawcett’ disciplined her 
eager appetite for progress with such wise rules as “ Never 
more than six hours a day ; regular meals ; early to bed,” 
and so forth. 

IN THE DAYS OF DOLLS. 


Don’t suppose with all this that Miss Fawcett as a 
child had a grown head on young shoulders, or that Mrs. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Faweett ever tried to put one there. Sheromped and. 
ran wild in field and garden likea young colt. She played 
at all the foolish games, and pored over all the Nonsense: 
Books, and listened to all the silly stories, that right- 
minded children.always love, and right-minded elders love 
for their sakes. When she was very small she chose to create: 
for herself in imagination, by one of those queer freaks of 
fancy which small children have, two mysterious deities— 
Miss Rag and Miss Dinnahorn. Where she got the 
names, none knew; for the rest, Miss Rag and Miss 
Dinnahorn were without form and void, and dwelt 
in Carkness and in the land of dreams. But they were 
no laughing matter, and to them rather than to the more- 
anthropomorphic God of childhood she would actually 
address appeals. “Mother, please fasten my pinafore.” 
“No, Philippa ; big girls fasten their own pinafores.” A 
pause ; then, pathetically— 
“Oh, Miss Rag and Miss Dinnahorn, 
Pray soften mother’s heart to fasten my Pinafore !” 

That was irresistible. Miss Rag aud Miss Dinna-- 
horn had their day, like other = 4 which men make ;: 
they had their day, and ceased to i. They were grown 
out of long before the Dolls. It is not so very many 
years since the Lady Senior Wrangler screwed her forti-- 
tude to the sticking point of a last farewell to them.. 
Then, indeed, those Dolls came out of a corner cupboard, 
and went off in a parcel to a young friend of the age of 
faith, still in the heyday of Doll Worship. 

It is a pleasant picture of the seed-time of a life, take 
it altogether: it -has an atmosphere of trust and truth, 
and that wise reasonableness which comes of an affection. 
deep enough to dispense with fond extravagances. Some- 
natures, perhaps, it would not have suited as it did this. 
This was a nature shy, sensitive, humble, reticent, but 
courageous, steadfast, and generous to the last penny of a. 
child's pocket-money. To such a nature the air was 


‘native, and it breathed and grew in it like a hardy 


mountain-flower. That with such a parentage, and with 
such an upbringing, Miss Fawcett should live to win such 
a victory for the cause in which she was cradled, was a 
thing on the face of it too good not to come true. 
MRS. FAWCETT'S GIRLHOOD. 

‘Twenty years ago, when the lady Senior Wrangler was: 
a baby not two years old, the first of the meetings which 
resulted in the founding of Newnham College was held in 
Mrs. Fawcett’s drawing-room at Cambridge. It was called 
by Professor Sid 
congratulating Mrs. Fawcett on the triumph which had 
been pronounced only that day in the Senate House, the: 
Professor recalled the meeting. “‘ We did not foreseee this, 


did we, in 1870?” Throughout the history of the college: 


Mrs. Fawcett has had an active art in its councils; and 


as the reward of her endeavours to secure for women the: 


best education which they may be capable of receiving, 
she has been able to give her daughter those advantages 
which she néver enjoyed herself. For a lively picture of 
the little Suffolk fishing village in which Millicent Garrett, 
as she then was, was born and bred, we may take (in 

eneral features) the account of “ Norborough” in “Janet 

oncaster,” a little novel which Mrs. Fawcett wrote 
when imprisoned in her room by the results of a riding: 


accident. 

There are probably few English people who do not know 
many such villages as Noroorough. Its distinctive features- 
were its situation on the sea coast, its mayor and corporation, 
and its charter dating from James I. It had also the distinc-- 
tion of having once returned two members to Parliament, and 
of having been one of the rottenest of the rotten boroughs 
disfranchised in 1832. Its non-distinctive features were its- 
long rambling street of nearly a mile from end to end, break-- 
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MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT AND HER DAUGHTER. 


ing out fitfully now and then into little dreary patches of 
common, ernamented with clothes-lines and fishermen’s nets ; 
its two thousand inhabitants, of whom about ten families were 
prosperous, twenty on the verge between poverty and pros- 
perity, and the rest belonging to the adventurous and im- 
provident seafaring population. The leaders of Norborough 
society were the well-to-do merchant’s family, the clergyman, 
two retired naval 
officers, the com- 
mander of the 
coastguard, and 
one doctor. There 
were from time to 
time other “ dis- 
tinguished _resi- 
dents” who made 
Norborough their 
summer quarters, 
but these were 
hardly consi- 
dered real Nor- 
borians by the 
natives. ... Nor- 
‘borough was not 
a lively place. 
The __ principal 
source of interest 
was derived from 
watching the 
struggle for ex- 
istence of the 
second doctor, 
and reporting 
the scandalous 
doings of the 
lieutenant of the 
coast guard... . 
Of the general 
course of foreign 
and domestic po- 
ditics the Nor- 
borians took no 
heed. They knew 
‘that the Duke of 
Wellington was 
dead; they had 
been aware of 
the Crimean War 
and of the In- 
‘dian Mutiny.... 
Of politics, in the 
ordinary sense, 
they were en- 
tirely innocent. 
Mr. Grey voted 
yellow; so did 
‘the rector; Mr. 
Ralph, the corn 
merchant, voted 
‘blue. Mr. Ralph 
attended the 
London corn 
market on the 
first and third 
Monday in each 
month. He was, 
‘therefore, regar- 
ded by his neighbours as a prodigy of activity and business 
capacity... There was curious stillness and stagnation in 
‘the little place The extravagance of Miss Spence in the 
matter of Sunday bonnets excited more interest in Nor- 
‘boreugh than the Orissa famine ; the misdoings of kings, 
emperors, and prime ministers sank into insignificance in 
comparison with the dissipations of Lieutenant Smalley. 
OTHELLO AT “ NORBOROUGH.” 
Mr. Newson Garrett—Mrs. Fawcett’s father, and to- 
‘lay the doyen among ex-Mayors of the town of Alde- 





IN THE CHERRY TREE. 
Miss Faweett at the age of 12. From a water-colour by Mr. Harold Rathbone. 
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burgh—is in this sketch Mr. Ralph. A governess of the 
old-fashioned type who swore by Mangnall’s Questions, 
with two years’ schooling at Blackheath, made up 
Millicent Garrett's education, so far as she owed it to 
any one but her active and undaunted self. But in the 
rambling country house, where she lived her life until she 
left it to play 
a part in the 
worlds of Lon- 
don and of Cam- 
bridge as the 
wife of a Pro- 
fessor and a 
Minister — in 
this house, and 
among the pa- 
triarchal crowd 
of brothers and 
sisters of all 
ages, there were 
the _ elements 
stirring of the 
widest and most 
inquisitive hu- 
manism. In the 
intervals of 
darning .the 
family stockings 
(the parents 
wisely gavethem 
their morni 
wholly to them- 
selves) the girls 
talked poetry 
and politics, read 
Buckle and Mill, 
and the giants 
of English let- 
ters. One day 
when Millicent 
and her favou- 
rite sister were 
so engaged — 
the one darning, 
the other read- 
ing “ Othello” 
to her, there 
strode into the 
room by chance 
the large figure 
of a young Cam- 
bridgeprofessor, 
who was visiting 
at Aldeburgh— 
Henry Fawcett, 
then on the 
threshold of the 
career which was 
to prove how 
far fortitude can 
conquer blind- 
ness. The young 
don was tremendous to them, and they were har 
upon that disastrous scene of the tragedy which ; 
neither of them could ever get through unaffected. 
However, he would not have them break off, but heard it 
out, marvelling, no doubt, at this corner of culture in 
bourgeuts “ Norborough.” Like the Brontés in their bleak 
parsonage at Haworth, the girls were already scholars 
and politicians. Above all, they had caught the inspira- 
tion of the new ideas then carly simmering in England 
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about the relation of the sexes—the modern conception 
of ,the individuality, the duties, the rights, the responsi- 
bility of women. The eldest sister, Elizabeth, went’ out 
into the world to break down the barriers which then 
shut a woman off from the calling of medicine. She is 
now Mrs. Garrett-Anderson. The youngest was to leave 
her mark upon the movement as Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 


MRS. FAWCETT AS WIFE. 


Millicent Garrett was but a girl when she became Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett. It would have been no wonder, if, 
drawn within the circle of so powerful a character, formed 
by experience, and ripened in the schools of study and of 
affairs, her own individuality had been rather merged in 
his. It was not so. It was a union of perfect inter- 
dependence. Each brought something to the common 
stock of Liberalism. Her influence niay be clearly seen in 
the development of Mr. Fawcett’s well-known advocacy 
of the cause which his wife had most at heart; 
and in the science which he made his own 
his wife was an apt pupil. She helped to bring the 
“Manual” up to date, stood as part author of tha 
“Essays and Lectures,” and has herself written upon 
Political Economy with characteristic clearness. She 
has now been appointed to lecture on the subject in 
connection with the University Extension. No ste 
of his political career was taken without her counse. 
He in her what Andrea del Sarto longed for, a 
woman to whisper at the right moment,-“God:and the 

lory, never care for gain!” Hers was indeed, in the 
fine hrase of the old Greek poet, “a woman’s hoping, 
manly-counselling heart.” e most robust and 
independent of. men, he. would put off an important 
decision till he could talk it over with his wife. 
“He ought to be id of her!” exclaimed an 
enthusiastic woman, sitting among the audience at a 
meeting where Mrs. Fawcett spoke. So he is!” came 
the answer, prompt and indignant, from a servant in the 
Fawcett houseliold who ed to be sitting just 
behind. He was indeed. In 18/4, when helping her 
husband ‘to contest Brighton, Mrs. Fawcett’s horse fell 
with her, and she was rendered unconscious, The strong 
man wept like a child. At his next meeting he spoke 
with deep feeling of the “ helpmate whose political judg 
ment was much less frequently at fault than his own.” It 
was no form of words, rough the busy, happy years of 
their married life, Henry Fawcett’s wife was not only eyes 
and hands to him, but often hope and light. It was trul 
“ one equal temper of heroic hearts.” No wonder bot 
were “ strong in will, to strive, to seek, to firid, and not 
to yield.” With all this, most p; 
which shall be given here in the simple words of some 
North Country mill ee just after seeing and 
hearing Mrs. Fawcett, “Wo think,” they cried, “she’s so 
bonnie, and he never see her !” 


“THE PORTRAIT OF A. LADY.” 


It will be news to many who have heard Mrs. Fawcett 
speak or lecture to learn that she dislikes public speaking. 
As a lecturer on a variety of subjects, as a speaker 
on the theme of “Men and Women,” or on political 
questions, she -has been familiar with the platform for 
twenty years ; yet she never faces it without a struggle. 


As a child, she was dreamy and poetical, and but for the , 


force of her convictions she would probably have lived a 


secluded life of books. At the time when she was leading, 


the agitation for bringing theatre children under the 
Factory Acts, a weekly London paper, which we will call 
the Conservative Cad, printed a quantity of abuse of Mrs. 
Fawcett as a “ noisy virago.” It is to be hoped that a 
flood of theatrical advertisements repaid that paper for a 





hetic is one thought, . 
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zeal which ran so grotesquely off the lines. To anyone 
who has ever seen Mrs. Fawcett on or off a platform, 
there is something ny in¢ongruous in’ such lan- 
guage. A very small, slight, trim little lady, with a very 
quiet manner, and the most unassumi dress, a low, 
clear voice, and a style of argument ly reasonable, 
sincere, and lucid—these are associations which, some- 
how, do not go well with smoking-room talk about the 
“shrieking sisterhood.” Except that you must read 
“small” for “tall,” and that the abundant tresses are 
light-brown rather than dark, the description of the heroine 
in “Janet Doncaster” might almost have been written of 
Mrs. Fawcett at the same age :— 


Tall, slight, erect, with a buoyant step that indicated 


‘youth and health, simple aad perfectly unaffected to a 


degree that showed she had some of the elements of real 


- dignity of character, she also possessed unusually beautiful 


features. Her hair was dark, and her eyes were of that clear 
greyish-blue colour that sometimes goes with dark hair and 
a clear complexion. Her eyes .were, perhaps, her most 
remarkable feature; they were so perfectly calm and fear- 
less. They spoke, to those who were able to interpret them, 
of the tenacity and honesty of her character. This was 
their i Or when at rest. When Janet was talking, or 
being talked to, they had a hundred expressions. Her eyes, 
for instance, more than any other feature, expressed the sense- 
of humour with which she was largely endowed. . ‘ 
Janet’s whole appearance indicated decision of character, 
and, together with unusual beauty, she had the air of one to. 


whom authority came naturally: The ingenuousness of her . 


character was expressed in her features. 

cially characteristic is the “ buoyant step.” With 
her light, well-knit frame, Mrs. Fawcett is one of the 
quickest of walkers. She loves climbing, riding, gardening, 
picnics, and all excuses for outdoor exereise. Indoors, she 
is always reading, writing, or turning her inexhaustible 
energy to account in some other way. In the evening, 
she likes to be read to, as she used to read to her hus- 


‘band; but meanwhile she will be knitting at a pro- 


digious , for she cannot bear to have her hands idle. 
Those who tremble for the domestic accomplishments will 
be relieved:to know that Mrs. Fawcett, like her daughter, 
is a most expert needlewoman. They may reassure 
themselves, too, that she has all the niceties and 
 siohicray poe of -feminine taste in the appointments of 

ousehold and drawing-room, lives surrounded by pretty 
decorations, pictures, and flowers, and spoils a certain 
little dog of the name of Oddo most cutrageously. 

; THE “SENSIBLE” SCHOOL. 

Among the advocates of women’s suffrage, and all that 
is implied in that movement, Mrs. Fawcett has always 
been the leader of what may be termed the strictly 
reasonable section—the section which has set itself to 
conciliate natural prejudice quite as much as to rally the 
enthusiasm of the faithful. More even than by her 
writings or her speeches, she has helped the cause by her 


- influence, her tone, her personality. The impression which 


she has made upon public men who have come in contact. 
with her has been, perhaps, her most valuable service 
to it. She is, above everything, “sensible.” She never 
stickles for unessentials. She is so absolutely unlike the 
enthusiasts who think to usher in the new era by ee 
their work-boxes, taking to pipes, mounting the “ divide 
skirt,” and vituperating the Brute Man, She has indeed un- 
bounded contempt for the way in which Liberals have shilly- 
shallied and played double on a question which she rightly 
considers to involve the root principles of Liberalism.* But 
*She has had, unhappily, use, so far as the Liberal 


Leaders are concerned, since writing the letter which I reproduce, 
to modify the confidence there expressed in the Liberal party on this 


question.—EpITor. 





* Aant, 
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she is all for what she deems legitimate compromise. She 
does not object, for instance, to the “ Spinster Suffrage.’ 
She even prefers it as a first step, laying the odium of 


excluding wives on the incompatibility. of the present 


law of coverture with a wife’s political independence. 


tion the curse which two forerunners have allowed to 
degrade them. 


SOCIAL TONICS. 
The treatment is characteristic. In dealing with the 


Nothing annoys her more than the idea that she and problems which make wreck of human lives, Mrs. Fawcett 


her friends wish 
in some way 
to make out 
that men and 
women are not 
different. The 
difference, she 
says, is both ex- 
aggerated and 
misunderstood ; 
but, so far from 
denying or un- 
dervaluing it, 
she bases upon 
it the necessity 
for the represen- 
tation of both 
men and women 
in the State. 
Women, she ad- 
mits, have more 
to do with the 
home ; and it is 
the home which 
she wishes to see 
more considered 
in our political 
life. Of the du- 
tiesof parentage 
and the respon- 
sibilities of sex 
relationship she 
has the highest 
and most un- 
compromising 
ideals. In the 
centra] motive 
of “ Janet Don- 
caster” there is 
a stern touch of 
Henrik Ibsen— 
the Ibsen of 
“Ghosts” and 
of “A Doll's 
House.” A 
young and in- 
experienced girl, 
Janet is induced 
on false pre- 
tences to m 

a hereditary 
drunkard. The 
cruel fraud soon 
exposes itself, 
and Janet leaves 





spares neither 
side. She will 
no more con- 
done weakness 
than. sho will 
pardon wrong. 
* I must ” do so 
and so, cried a 
vacillating wo- 
man once to 
Charlotte Bron- 
té. “Ishall die 
if I dont!” 
“Very well 
then, die!” said 
Charlotte, calm- 


another “ stern 
daughter of the: 
voice of God.’ 
The mention of 
the “Doll’s. 
House” re- 
minds me of a 
story of Miss 
Philippa Faw- 
cett in the days 
of dolls. Mo- 
ther and daugh- 
ter were pack- 
ing up for a 
journey. “ Have: 

ou remem- 

red to pack. 
your doll?” 
Mrs. Fawcett 
asked. “ Hush !” 
said the child, 
with a_ confi- 
dential glance 
at the open cup- 
board—“ TI don’t. 
want her. to 
know she’s a 
doll!” That is: 
oncof those true 
stories which are: 
perfect allego- 
ries too. Mrs. 
Fawcett does. 
not wantwomen 
to know, or 
think, that they 
are dolls. She: 


her husband. ME. Ape MES. PAWGEET. is for meting 
She regard her- From the Painting by Mr. Ford léadox Brown outeven justice : 


self as bound, 

and not until his death will she marry another man with 
whom she presentiy finds herself in love. To sacrifice 
her own happiness, Janet is as ready as Jane Eyre. She 
is ready even, if that be necessary, to live with the 
wretched man whose wife she is in law. But it must 
be as his housekeeper or as his watcher, not as his wife. 
She would die socner than hand on to another genera- 


but she will do 
it by being harder to the man, rather than softer 
to the woman. She resents the false sentiment 
which creeps in about disgraced women almost as much 
as that which tempers the wind to the shorn libertine. 
“Level the responsibility up? not down,” she will say. 
“ Don’t talk as if a grown woman was a child, and could not. 


be expected to stand against the first temptation.” Tonic, 
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~not lenitive, is her prescription for the social malady ; and 
she is ruthless in applying it. Tito, in “ Romola,” may 
4have passed among his friends for a “good fellow”: he 
would have had scant mercy from Mrs. Fawcett. “It’s so 
.good for the other Titos,” she would say with grim 
-humour as she — sentence: “it will be such an 
-assistance to the better feelings of all the others.” Tito’s 
friends would plead “ Christian. charity” in vain; her 
thoughts would be away with poor Romola and poorer 
“Tessa. In the face of cruel wrong, when the strong 
~tdékes advantage of the weak, or the cunning of the foolish, 
Mrs. Fawcett is “dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn 
-of scorn.” She has not the quality of Moses. She is not 
meek. She is vengeful and remorseless, Some months 
‘ago a certain officer in the English army made a deter- 
‘mined attempt to lead astray a servant girl whom he 
“passed in the street. She was a young woman fresh from 
the country, in the service of a lady who knew Mrs. 
Fawcett. Pestered and confused, the foolish girl agreed 
to an assignation, went home mightily frightened at 
herself, was caught weeping, and told her mistress all. 
The mistress went to Mrs. Fawcett, and Mrs. Fawcett 
quietly arranged a little plot. The officer had fixed on a 
rather public mecting-place. At the hour named he was 
-duly there. So was the girl; but so was Mrs. Fawcett, 
‘too, and some “rough friends” from the National 
Vigilance Society. As the girl came up, and Lothario 
‘began to assume his most languishing air, a rude hand 
was laid upon his shoulder. Then followed a nasty 
‘time for that officer. They took and shook him like a 
rat, did those “rough young friends” of Mrs. Fawcett’s. 
‘They made him exci visiting cards. They called a 
policeman, and politely. begged’ him to give them in 
«charge for assault. They threw flour over his 
waxed moustache, and in his eyes, and down the back 
of his neck. They pinned a paper on his back, and 
made him the derision of a crowded street. “Call 
‘yourself a member of Her Majesty’s For-r-ces, do you P” 
shouted a “rough friend.” “ Pretty For-r-ces ! a ‘o the 
crowd): Look here, at a member of Her Majesty’s 
For-r-ces!” Poor Lothario slunk away like a beaten 
hound. In the sequel he was turned out’ of a club, and 
cut by a few lady friends—among them a young lady of 
some means, to whom he was engaged at the time when he 
planned to ruin the country lass. Mrs. Fawcett had no 
pity ; she would have cashiered him if she could. Alto- 
gether he had a bad time over that business.. But I fancy 
the worst moment of all must have been at the beginning 
-of that memorable scene, when he first met Mrs. Fawcett’s 
eye. She is one of those women to whom most men 
would not willingly confess a mean thing. 


“THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON.” 

Intellectually, the dominant note in Mrs. Fawcett is 
cher sense of order. She has a mind which may be 
calied mathematical. In small things she is the soul of 
neatness—punctual, systematic, accurate. In large 
ithings the same quality is equally salient. She is fair, 
logical, based on facts. She gives chapter and verse for 
cher opinions. She rallies economy to the aid of politics, 
meets the Home Ruler with statistics of the cattle trade, 
-defends women’s suffrage with instances of practical 
disability, floors the Socialist out of Blue-books, and 
-once went to see a certain burlesque in order to test 
amiable generalities about the corpulence in tight ‘silk 
which is sometimes spelt “Art” with a big A. It 
was said of John Stuart Mill that he did 
not know what it was to wish to do any- 
thing wrong. It is just as difficult to imagine 
Mrs. Fawcett feeling any temptation to deviate from the 
Straight line which she has laid down as that of orderly and 














well-balanced life. In many ways this quality of mind is 
quite invaluable. On the other hand, it carries its own 
limitations. It is possible sometimes to be too reason- 
able,- too - logical, too devoted to order and to 
system. As mankind is at -present constituted, it 
means .to be: out: of sympathy with a large part 
of it. The Irish nature, for instance, is altogether incom- 
prehensible to Mrs. Fawcett. Dirt, disorder, “ blarney,” 
improvidence—these things steel her heart. She cannot 
forgive Nationalism its crimes, nor Nationalists their 
figures of speech. The ghastly shape of Widow Curtin, 
dabbled with innocent blood, blots out for Mrs. Fawcett 
the centuries of Irish history ; and the shrewd, clean, 
thrifty minor’ ‘y in the North outweighs the overwhelmin 
mass of Pats and Thadys with a stick for the agent ss | 
the rent ‘tucked away under the hearthstone. Her 
feeling towards Mr, Gladstone is another instance. Her 
husband was the *uncompromising Radical and the 
independent Minister when Mr. Gladstone was developing 
the character of an “Old Parliamentary Hand ”—a 
character which unfortunately had been his most con- 
spicuous one in dealing with what are known as “ women’s 
uestions.” The subtleties and nice distinctions natural to 
. Gladstone’s mind simply move her distrust , and once 
let distrust enter into Mrs. Fawcett’s mind, it is all up 
with her good opinion. The one thing that she cannot 
away with is doubleness. You may speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels; if you are not quite 
“ straight,” yon will never get on with Mrs. Fawcett. Any- 
thing the least “ shady ” in quite small matters of money 
or of conduct damns a man at once. She will find some 
ree apd for those who do wrong when she has exhausted 
those who suffer it. She will break her heart over those 
who have fallen, those whodo not want to help themselves, 
when she has done helping those who will help them- 
selves, and who would sooner go under than give in. Well, 
political economy is on her side. Some good women are 
made to win sinners to repentance, some rather to 
stablish the righteous. One is good to cure, another to 
Pe an People rebel sometimes against what seems like 
ardness; they want a more demonstrative sympathy 
and affection; they complain that with all her firm 
and cheery friendship, her geniality and kind- 
ness to dependents and to all about her, she 
does not wear her heart enough upon her sleeve. Ter- 
haps it isso. Yet if you see Mrs. Fawcett with children— 
the infallible judges—or in the face of suffering, or hear- 
ing told some brave thing simply done, some clumsy effort 
well made; if you chance to see her face, not merely on 
‘some + and intimate occasion like her daughter's 
triumph, but at some moment of seeming trifles quite 
aside, which would leave more hing people with dry 
eyes—then it goes home to you what a warm and womanly 
heart (and how easily stirred) is beating all the time 
under the quiet exterior. We find in nature that sub- 
stances which do not most readily give off their heat 
keep hot the longest. Mrs. Fawcett sometimes seems “a 
bad conductor”; but when her heart is once put into 
a thing, shadow of turning, for favour or for weari- 
ness, you need never fear. And, after all, when a real 
living human need comes up in the teeth of her political 
economy, the political economy goes into her pocket soon 
enough. 
SENTIMEN'r AND HUMOUR. 


As I have said so much about the unseutimental side 
of Mrs. Fawcett’s mind, I should add a word about the 
devoted enthusiasm, reckless of party, of popularity, or 
of detraction, with which she has again and again 
responded to great national sentiments of right and 
justice. In the American Civil War, as a girl, she 
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was hotly for the North; and almost the first time when 
Mr. Fawcett met her (it was at a dinner-party at Mr. 
Peter Taylor’s) he was surprised to hear from a young 

irl the decided and deep feeling with which she declared 

ow terrible a thing was the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln : “ worse,” she exclaimed, “than if it had been 
half the crowned heads in Europe!” The Bulgarian 
horrors, again, stirred her whole heart, and she wrote an 
ardent letter thanking Mr. Gladstone for his 
exertions in rousing public opinion. In the 
memorable year when all the Vigilance Societies were born, 
she was so carried out of herself by what Mrs. Butler 
called the “ apocalypse of evil” that she had no patience 
with anyone who could stand coolly criticising manners 
and methods. She flung herself into the fray, even as 
she did in the case of those abominable Acts which have 
been erased from the Statute-book. Her “sentiment” 
for wronged and ruined youth was -too strong to be 
fooled~by the proprieties, or by such sentimentalities as 


those which go maudlin over “ little wage-earners ” whose. 
infant exertions go to keep their affectionate parents im 


tipple. To complete this hasty picture, be it added that 


Mrs. Fawcett’s Puritanism unites with hearty appre-- 


ciation of all the best that is going in the artistic and 
literary life of London. She is constant at all good 
operas, concerts, theatres, and galleries. 
vividest pleasure in life and the keenest relish of humour. 


Friends look to her for the last good story, and the- 


skilfullest raconteur could not more “keep the table in a 
roar” by the right way of telling it. 

To sum up, then. If all women were Mrs. Faweetts,. 
some of us would lack some of the softer helps by which 
we live. As it is, we could do with many more such 
women—brave, cautious, single-minded, and as true as- 
steel. Surely such women are the salt of life, and it is- 
well for the nation which can produce them. It is well to- 
pay them heed and honour, for they keep sweet and 
strong the sources of our national life. 


ema KATH W 8 


She has the- 
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AX ports oper wheresoer she Goes 


Lruntls hail fur-welcome,and she his no roes. 
PENNY POSTAGE THROUGHOUT THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


—_— ee ou 
THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO THE QUEEN. 


HE memorial to Her Majesty on the subject of 
Penny Postage will be drawn up and presented 
in the course of the present month. The list of 
(@iams]| above 15,000 signatures sent in from all paris of 
the three Kingdoms, obtained solely in response to the 
appeal of one of the latest-born of English reviews, 
is a very remarkable expression of opinion, which 
<annot fail to encourage Ministers to go forward in 
the path upon which they’ have entered. If they had 
but ventured to pluck up heart of grace, and instead 
of proposing merely to treat Colonists as foreigners, 
had declared themselves in favour of establishing the 
penny post throughout the Empire, the enthusiastic re- 
sponse elicited by the sacrifice of that extra £75,000 per 
annum would have enabled them to bear with compara- 
tive equanimity the outcry against the proposal to 
<levote more than four times that amount to the compensa- 
tion of publicans. Even now, at the eleventh hour, it is 
possible for them to score a great success by boldly un- 
furling the banner of Imperial Penny Postage. 

The Australian colonies have now all accepted the pro- 
posed reduction to 24d. Even New Zealand, which at 
first objected, has now come in to the arrangement. 
India, of course, will assent. With Canada the 23d. is 
already in force. Queensland has, I am glad to see, re- 
served the right to establish a penny ocean post. The 
feeling in favour of penny postage between the whole 
English-speaking wont is very strong, much stronger 
indeed than I anticipated when the memorial was started. 
In any case, even if Ministers do not accept the rejection 
of the Compensation Clauses as a manifest leading in the 
direction of the Imperial Penny, I hope that we may 
regard the appointment of the Select Committee which 
Mr. Henniker Heaton is demanding as now beyond 
doubt. The attitude of the cautious, practical politician 
is accurately expressed in the following letter, which I 
have received from Lord Derby :— 

I suppose we all agree inthe advantage of cheap postage 
to the Colonies and to the United States, but I cannot 
pledge myself to an ocean penny post without knowing 
what it will cost. I see no objection to the appointment 
of a committee to enquire into the subject, after which we 
— be in a better position to decide what ought to be 
<ione, 







That opinion is one which will carry weight with all 
sensible men.. Mr. H. G. Reid, M.P., President of the 
Institute of Journalists, writes me as follows :— 


Send forward my signature with hearty good-will. In devis- 
ing this Memorial to our wise and good Queen, you have done 
a far-sighted and most timely service to a noble cause. For 
many years, first under the inspiration of Elihu Burritt, I 
have been pleading the cause, and it was my privilege, as 
you may remember, to second the first resolution on the 
subject submitted to the House of Commons by Mr. Henniker 
Heaton. We were defeated then, but for a first effort the 
vote was remarkable, and specially so in the fact that we 
were supported chiefly by Conservatives, including some who 
are now members of the Government, and have been able 
to give ‘partial effect to their votes in the Colonial 
concession made in the Budget of this session. The move- 
ment grows, and will surely, at no distant date, be crowned 
with success. 


Mr. H. G. Reid’s allusion to Elihu Burritt reminds 
us that the demand for an ocean penny postage is no 
new proposal, The cut which is placed at the head of 
this page was sent us by an old reformer who had pre- 
served it as a memento of the old agitation. It formed 
the heading of the note-paper used by Elihu Burritt in 
his correspondence fifty years ago. Now, as then, it may 
be said of the good ship of penny postage, ‘‘ All ports are 
open wherever she goes. Friends hail her welcome, and 
she has no foes,” with perhaps the dubious exception of 
Mr. Raikes. 


Among the mass of correspondence that has reached 
me I find it difficult to make selections ; it is all so good. 
The following resolutions from the Nottinghamshire and 
Midland Merchants and Trades Association, which has 
1,000 members—bankers, merchants, manufacturers, 
etc.—puts the case very well. It has been sent as a 
resolution to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Postmaster-General, and as a petition it has also been 
forwarded to Parliament :— 


That this meeting records its gratitude to the Govern- 
ment for te proposal to reduce the cost of the postage on 
letters to India and Australia, notwithstanding the reply of 
the Postmaster-General, dated December 17th, 1889, that this 
could not be done. 








. That the present system of charging the postage of letters 
by sea to India, Australia, etc., at the rate of £1,792 or 
£1,493 a ton, when ordinary goods can be carried at £2 a 
ton, is altogether indefensible, and even the new proposal of 
£746 is excessive. 

That this meeting would respectfully urge that a penny 
postage may be adopted as the charge for communication 
between all English-speaking peoples. 

That inasmuch as such a rate would bring in £298 per ton, 
there would be—after a temporary local disturbance and 
inconvenience—an ample sum to pay the cost of carriage and 
delivery. 

That by such a course the amount of correspondence would 
be enormously increased, and by this means alone would 
rapidly tend to prevent any loss, and to promote trade and 
intercourse among the prevailing races more than almost any 
other measure; and, further, that it would be a happy con- 
summation of the year of Jubilee if the penny postage, which 
has been already extended to all parts of Great Britain, 
could be extended to all English-speaking peoples. 

This meeting therefore respectfully urges the Government 
to take advantage of the occasion, and to endeavour to secure 
the adoption of such a scheme. 
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The following is a list of the places in which our 
Helpers have interrogated the leading persons in the 
locality on the subject. In most of the places named in. 
this list, a copy of the memorial, with a statement in sup- 
port of the same, has been sent to (1) The Mayor, (2) the 
Town Clerk, (3) the Chairman of the County Councils, 
(4) the School Board, (5) the Board of Guardians, (6) the 
Conservative Association, (7) the Liberal Association, and 
(8) of the local Bench (9) the Vicar and the leading Non- 
conformist ministers, (10) the editors of local papers,, 
(11) the leading trades unionists, (12) the most influential 
women. 

In some cases the Helper obtained other signatures 
than those of the persons named in the category of total 
notables, and in several they asked those to whom they 
sent forms to post direct to me in London. This 
renders it difficult to say exactly how many of the local 
notables have signed in each case. Broadly speaking, our 
Helpers have sent me over three thousand signatures— 
including in many cases the names of all the most. 
influential people in their districts. 





ENGLAND. Essex. Bury Northampton. Pirbright - Halifax Arbroath 
Berk Buckhurst Hill Colne Ketteri Redhill Howden Bellshill 
Abin a . Dunmow Everton ete Hailsham Hull Dundee 
c - . 
eS = se Meetagtam, one ath ee 
on ver : Nottingham (3) Mandl , Falkirk © 
Bucks. Gloucester. —” meena Ripon Forfar 
Stony Stratford Cheltenham Ormakik Sussex. Genhene? Hawick 
Cheshire. Newen Manchester Somerset Brighton. Inverness 
Macclestield Southport Bath Rudgwick WALES Kirriemuir 
Cornwall. Hants. Radcliffe Frome Hailsham (North. ) Milnathcrpe 
Falmouth (2) Aldershot Sabden Taunton Suffolk Pais'ey 
Love eee St. Helens Wells =a v in st . Orkney 
poumberland. — Whiteburch hy hie ~— Pwllheli IRELAND. 
e _ 
r Lincoln. : , W. ick ve Blackrock (Dub- 
Derbyshire. Isle of Wight. Woolston arwick. . 
Derby Shanklin. Boston Stafford gtene (South.) Blamey 
evon. irmingham ‘ : P 
Chudleigh nm Kent. Norfolk. Hanley camer mane note 
t romley : - ystw ; 
sees Canteroury Gt. Tarmonth a. Westmorland Neath Dublin 
‘ - Old Hill : Enni 
Settee = Paul’s Cray Northumb Stone Kendal ps Fema 
: lwich . wansea ma, 
Felling ae Blyth a Yorkshire. 7 Sligo? 
Gateshead Lancashire. Hexham y- Aysgarth SCOTLAND. Tralee 
Hart'epool Ashton-under- Newcastle (2) Guildford Baildon (Leeds) Aberdeen 
Silksworth Lyne North Shields Hors‘ey Bradford (3) Annan 


In addition to the signatures sent in by the Helpers, over 11,000 signatures have been sent in independently 
from the following towns :— 


Bury Edmonton Hucknell Middlesbrough Ramsgate Swindon 
Al anagem Buxton Earl's Barton Heckmondwyke Mill Hill . Reading Tokenham 
resford Camborne Easingwold Huddersfield Nelson Redditch Taunton 
Altrincham Cambridge Eccles Hull Newent Redruth Tavistock 
7 a Canterbury Exeter Hyde New Brighton Retford Tenterden 
ppleby Carnforth Ely Ilkley N’castle-on-Tyne Rochdale Tipton 
Atherstone Carlisle Ellesmere Port Ipswich Newmarket Rochester Titehurst 
eevee Carshalton Eltham Isle of Man Newport Rockferry Todmorton 
rnstaple Cawsterlang Folkestone Isle of Wight Northampton Rotherham (Yks) Torquay 
B rrow Castle Cary Fowey Jersey North Shields Royston orrington 
ath Cheadle Hulme Gainsborough Keswick Norwich Runcorn Truro 
ee yg aed Chester Gateshead Kettering Nottingham St. Austell ‘Tynemouth 
lale (Yorks) Cheltenham Gillingham Kidderminster Nuneaton St. Helens cktield 
Bedford Cherry Hinton Gloucester King’s Lynn Oakamore St. Leonards Wakefield 
en Chiswick Goadby Kirkstal Oakhamptcn Sa'e Walsall 
Boss am Chorley Gravesend Kirby Moorside Oxford Salisbury Warrington 
Be min Church Stretton Great Marlow Kirmington Ormskirk Scarborough Warwick 
len Clowe Greatchester Lancaster Overence Scorrie Watford 
olton Clitheroe Guernsey Lawston Overnal Sheffield We'lingboro’ 
enmetty Crewe Halifax Leamington Patricroft Sherbourne West Hartlepool 
Bl — Croydon Halsted Leatherhead Paulton Shrewsbury West Pelton 
: — ro Darlington Hanley Leicester Penarth Shipley Wes mouth 
Bib h Deal Hales Owen Levenshulme Penrith Sidcup Wilts 
oe se Densham Harrowgate Leveridge Pensnett p Sidmouth Winkworth 
Bishe naam Derby Harrow Leeds Peterborough Sittingbourne Winslow 
“ 10p Auck- Devonport Harwich Leyton Penzance Southampton Whitehaven 
BI and Didsbury Hastings Lincoln Plymouth Southsea Wigan 
3 ae Dorkin Hateham Lintern Plumtree Southpor’ Winchester 
Bin at Dover Haverford West Liverpool Plumstead South Shields Windsor 
Bie, ; nm Dovercourt Headless Cross Leighton Portsmouth Stourbridge Wolverhampton 
B ist <i udley Hereford London Portsea Staithes Wolverton 
Br sto Dunley Hertford Luton Polton Saines Workington 
—w Dunstable Hitchin Macclesfield Preston Stockport Woolwich 
Bo le Durham Horseley Manchester Pudsey Stoke-on-Trent Worcester 
pony Eastbourne Horncastle March Radcliffe trou Worthing 
jurton-on-Trent Edgeworth Horsham Margate Ramsbottom Sunderland York 
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Over seventy editors have signed the Memorial. 
The following are among those whose signatures have have been appended to the Memorial :— 


Duke of Fife. 

Duke of Sutherland. 
Marquis of Ripon. 

Earl of Caithness. 

Earl of Meath. 
Viscount Combermere. 


Mr. Justice ewides, 
Mr, Justice Matthews. 
Mr. Justice Sterling. 
Mr. Commissioner Kerr. 
Cardinal Manning. 
Bishop of aan. 


Beth ae Wells. 
Liverpool. 
as Durham. 
es ada gata 
“Bishop of Edinburg! 
Se Moray and Ross. 


The Coadjutor Bishop of Clonfert. 
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.. Aberdeen .. 
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aA Anoen, 


... Falkirk 
... Hawick 
+. Orkney 
.. Paisley 


Mrs. Thomson, wife of the Archbishop of York. 
Mrs. Temple, wife of a Bishop of London. 


The Countess of Jerse 
The Countess of Meath. 
ly Frederick Cavendish. 

The Chamberlain of London. 

Sir James Whitehead. 

Sir A. Rollit. 

Editor of rd Chronicle. 
Daily Telegraph. 
Pall’! Ft Gazette, 


he 
The Christian World, 
Lloyd's New 


Western Daily Mercury. 
Birmingham Gazette. 
Bradford Observer, 
Yorkshire Post, 
Manchester Examiner, 
yewcastle Chronicle, 


Dundee Advertiser 
Scottish Leader, 
North British Daily Mail. 
Mr. W. Abraham, M.P. 
Mr. ae Buxton, M.P, 
Mr. W 8. Oaine, M M.P.! : 
Mr. W. theese M.P, 
Mr. S. V. Evans, M.P. 
W. M‘Ewan, M.P. 
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R. Farquharson, M.D., M.P. 
Mr, A. Illingworth, M.P 
Sir Henry James, M.P. 
Mr. H. Kimber, M.P. 

Mr. C, Lambert, M.P. 

Mr. O. V. Morgan, M.P. 
T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 

Mr. J. Allanson Picton, M.P, 
Sir G. B. Powell, M.P. 

M. Bowen Rowlands, M.P. 
Sir Charles Russell, M.P, 
W. Summers, ‘ 

Capt. Verney, M.P. 

Mr. John Wilson, M.P. 
Lady Crossman, 

Mrs. Fowler. 

Mrs. Grove. 

Mrs. Gully. 

Mrs, Hughes. 

Mrs. Rowntree, 

Lady Russell. 

Mrs, Stuart. 

Mrs. Wilson. 

Mrs. Fawcett. 

Alf. Austin. 


George Me’ 
And 14,000 aikars. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT. 
BY MR. H. H. JOHNSTON AND OTHERS. 


Mr. Consul Johnston, whose portrait formed the frontis- 
iece of the first number of this Review, has returned to 
ndon from his post at Mozambique, and, after his usual 
custom, he has taken in hand the education of his coun- 
trymen about the particular African question in which he 
is interested. In the Fortnightly Review he writes on 
‘* British Central Africa,” an article which is clear, well- 
informed, and to the point. If Mr. Johnston had not 
been a consul he would have been an admirable univer- 

sity professor. 

THE ORIGIN OF BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

In this article, after rapidly sketching the action of 
England in Africa from the earliest times, he tells us the 
story of how it came to pass that the British Kast African 
Empire came to be. England had thrown away her 
chances in those regions with cool indifference, when Mr. 
Johnston went out and discovered the charms of Kiliman- 
jaro, which he described in such seductive termsas to lead 
the Germans to seize it as their own. The action of Ger- 
many brought us into the field. Sir William Mackinnon, to 
whom Mr. Johnston had offered Kilimanjaro in vain before 
the Germans snapped it up, came to the front, and the 
British East African Company was created. It is impos- 
sible to repress a feeling of regret that Sir William Mac- 
kinnon should have needed to be prodded into activity 
by the point of the German bayonet. Even then, when 
he did move, he might have saved the strip now made 
over to the Germans which lay between Lake Tanganyika 
and Victoria Nyanza, if only at the eleventh hour he had 
taken measures to establish British interests to those 
regions. He held his hand, however, hence, in the 
Anglo-German agreement, Germany is allowed to possess 
herself of the invaluable strip of territory which inter- 
venes between these two great lakes. Mr. Johnston, being 
a practical man, does not cry over spilt milk. 

IN PRAISE OF THE SALISBURY SETTLEMENT. 


He merely alludes in passing to the chance which has 
been lost, and then proceeds to express his opinion on 
the Anglo-German agreement as follows :— 

It is supposed that the East African Company’s aspira- 
tions are completely and entirely met by the terms of the 
proposed Anglo-German agreement. Nor have the African 
Lakes Company and the Missions much to complain of on 
the south of Tanganyikaland, or on Western Nyassa. Some 
year or so ago the London Missionary Society’s agents wisely 
concentrated themselves on the south shores of Tanganyika 
and on the Stevenson Road, abandoning their stations on the 


useless by Arab hostility), and bringing themselves more 
directly in touch with the African Lakes Company on the 
seuth end of Tanganyika. They have, it is true, recently 
founded a new station at the extreme north end of the long, 
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long lake, but the presence of the Germans there need hardly- 
militate against the continued work of the missionaries. 
With this exception, and perhaps one other in Northern 
Ukukue (near Nyassa), I do not know any British settle- 
ments which have not been included in the British sphere of’ 
influence by the proposed agreement. I see no treaties, 
rights, or claims that are abandoned or set aside; and in 
addition to all this there is the advantageous acquisition of 
Zanzibar and Pemba Islands, which in all equity should have- 
been ours, but which, having once let go, we could hardly 
have retaken without the consent of Germany, who had been 
allowed to create there interests of her own. We have now 
at last found a basis—a fair and equitable basis—for an 
Anglo-German partition of Central Africa; and I, for one, 
recognise that we have at last come to an understanding~ 
which should obviate all further causes of peevish bickering, 
jealousy, and malicious rivalry, and should create a spirit of 
friendly emulation and hearty sympathy. As one long and 
actively interested in the development of Africa, I view this- 
arrangement with Germany with great satisfaction. 

I understand that Mr. Johnston is likely to make some- 
little stay in this country, and may not return to Africa 
before the late autumn. He will probably be much 
more usefully engaged in enlightening the public and the 
Government at home, and in possessing himself of the- 
ideas and aspirations of our Continental neighbours, than 
he would if he were merely marking time on Lake- 
Nyassa, His report as to the condition of our new 
Protectorate in Makolololand is very hopeful, and there- 
seems to be no reason to doubt but that the British naval 
station, Katunga, on the Shiré, will be a very powerful 
centre of imperial influence in East-Central Africa. 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER. 

In the United Service Magazine, Sir Samuel Baker, 
writing on the African mania, says :—Lord Salisbury, on 
the anniversary of Waterloo, has handed over Heligoland 
as a bonne bouche to our friends the Germans. This 
peculiar arrangement, which no skilled diplomatist will 
regret, may be a reminder to France that the link which 
united the Prussians with Englishmen upon that fatal 
day remains unbroken. Heligoland was of no earthly 
service to England so long as we were at peace with 
Germany, but its presence as a foreign possession was- 
distasteful to our friends. Had the position been 
fortified and garrisoned, the evacuation would have been 
a humiliation, but as a defenceless island, valuable to- 
Germany but of little use to England, we may retire 
gracefully, and leave a favourable impression by the 
kindly sentiment displayed in the transaction. The African 
boundary lines may not be all that optimists anticipated, 
but England must remember that she neglected her 
opportunities when she might have taken all that she 
required ; instead of seizing what she now desires, she 
spurned the attractions of East and Central Africa, and 
others perhaps wiser than herself have claimed a right: 
upon the principle of beati possidentes. 
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The weakest point in the arrangement is the transfer 
of the country north of the Tanganyika Lake to German 
_ influence to 1° south latitude. That portion of Central 
Africa is still unexplored, and we are giving away a terra 
ancoguita, which does not appear reasonable. I should 
have left that portion open, to be decided by a joint 
Anglo-German expedition for the exploration of the 
unknown land, to be, subsequently apportioned in such a 
manner as to afford England a right of way from the 
Tanganyika Lake parallel with the boundary of the 
‘Congo State due north to the equator. 


MR. E. W. BECKETT, M.P. 

Mr. Beckett, who first sounded the note of alarm in the 
House of Commons about the cession of N’gamiland, 
severely condemns the Agreement. Our capitulation to 
Germany exceeds all expectation, for, not content with 
our concessions in Africa, Lord Salisbury proposes to cede 
Heligoland in Europe. Our bargain was bad enough in 
all conscience, without Heligoland being thrownin. What 
are the concessions we make, and what do we get in 
return? In Central Africa we lose the control of the 
great trade route, we sacrifice the continuity of our com- 
munications, we hand over the Hinterland right up to 
the borders of the Congo State; in South Africa we 
make Germany a Zambesi Power, and allow her sphere 
to extend from the Ellowe River to the Congo State, by 
which she becomes the mistress of all the Hinterland 
behind the Portuguese sphere. We allow our sphere to 
be hemmed in, we get a limit to our expansion to the 
north-west, we part with much that is of inestimable 
value to us, and as the crown and consummation of this 
edifice of surrender we cede Heligoland! And what do 
we get in exchange? The Protectorate of Zanzibar, 
which we had five years ago, and presumably gave up 
because it was supposed to be a source of more trouble 
and expense to us than it was worth. 

The other concessions are not worthy the name : Witu, 
which Germany filched from us after arbitration had 
declared it rightfully to be ours, Nyassaland, which is a 
Scotch colony, and Uganda, which had already placed 
itself under the protection of the East African Company. 
But even the most ardent defenders of the Agreement 
hardly dare to call the retention of these territories by 
England, to which she had an unquestionable right, con- 
<essions by Germany. Wherein do we gain, then? We 
have conciliated Germany for the moment, but we have 
offended France ; and I venture to say that this humiliat- 
ing capitulation to Germany will cost Lord Salisbury’s 
‘Government many thousands of votes in the country. 


BY COMMANDER CAMERON, RB.N. 


Commander Cameron likes the agreement. But he 
thinks it might be improved upon. 

In order to obviate this possible break in the Central 
Highway, between Lake Tanganyika and the Victoria Nyanza, 
we may fairly ask that a strip of land only ten miles wide 
may be placed under English rule, along which we may here- 
after construct.a road or railway, and in return we should 
give to the Germans and the subjects of the Congo State the 
freest possible right of passage, if need be, even the right to con- 
-struct east and west roads, subject only to the proviso that in 
-crossing the Central Highway they should not be engineered 
in a manner to interfere with the trafficalongit. This would 
of course also give us a pied a terre at the north end of the 
“Tanganyika, where we might construct an English port. 
He thinks that great advantages, both to ourselves and to the 
people of Africa, will result from our assumption of the pro-’ 
tectorate of Zanzibar, an advantage which will be shared, it 
must be remembered, by the British Indians resident there, 
whose annual trade of £2,000,000 a year with Bombay may 
-s0on be expected to reach double that amount. 
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DO MEN STILL LONG FOR IMMORTALITY ? 
NO.—BY MR. FREDERICK W. MYERS, 


THE June Report of the Society of Psychical Research 
contains an attempt by Mr. Podmore to explain the 
appearance of ghosts by a very far-fetched theory of 
latent suggestion, and even by infective hallucination, 
and a reply by Mr. Myers, whose defence of the ‘‘Phantasms 
of the Dead” contains much that is full of suggestive 
thought. Without attempting to enter upon the contro- 
versy between these two disputants, I must call attention 
to the conclusion of Mr. Myers’s article. Mr. Podmore 
insisted upon the danger of taking advantage of men’s 
hopes or fears so as to attract attention to a theory which 
seemed to hold out an unwarrantable expectation of the 
immortality which man’s heart desires. Mr. Myers 
replies in effect that the desire for immortality has largely 
died out from the human race. He says— 

It was natural to imagine that men would eagerly welcome 
any new light, however glimmering on a prospect: which they 
profess to regard as essential both to virtue and to happi- 
ness. But the wider experience, the first-hand knowledge 
of the real feelings of men, which this long investigation 
has necessarily brought with it, have greatly modified 
that original impression. I believe now that there is 
no danger lest arguments such as mine should be too eagerly 
accepted as falling in with my readers’ wishes. I suspect, on 
the other hand, that if they are to take real hold of men’s 
minds they will need to be driven home with far more of 
appeal and insistence than I can attempt to give them. For 
this is not what men desire—this inferential, incomplete 
demonstration that in some fashion or other there is some- 
thing which survives the tomb. What men want is the 
assurance of personal happiness after death; or if they 
cannot feel this, they wish at least for such half-belief as 
may enable them to dismiss such speculations altogether. 

There is an attitude of mind, becoming yearly commoner 
among educated men, which, although neither cynical nor 
pessimistic, yet regards the present without enthusiasm and 
the future without eagerness. There is an acquiescence in 
the life of earth, and a deep distrust of the unknown. With 
the advance of knowledge, with the quickening of imagina- 
tion, a feeling almost new in the world has arisen—a kind of 
shrinking from the magnitude of Fate. The words Infinity, 
Eternity, are no longer-mere theological counters ; they have 
taken on an awful significance from our growing realisation of 
astronomical periods, of galactic spaces “the gleam of a 
nillion million of suns.” A soul from which the Christian 
confidence is withdrawn may well feel that it is going forth 
into the void—not as a child to his Father’s home—but 
rather as a spark of sentiency involved amid enormous 
forces, and capable of unimagined pain. And thus it comes 
that men tacitly desire to make a compromise with Fate, to 
be satisfied with this mixed and fleeting life, and to ignore 
the possibilities of the Unknown. 

Such, as I observe, is the prevailing temper which our 
evidence has to meet. That evidence does not attract it 
rather irritates many of the best minds of our age. They 
are’ unwilling to reopen the great’ problem at all, and 
are naturally the more unwilling in so much as the new 
evidence itself seems so perplexing and grotesque. 

Yet would there not be something cowardly in a refusal to 
accept the only definite facts attainable because they are not 
the kind of facts which we should have best like to know? 
And would there not be something childish in the notion that 
the unseen world must consist of vague and ghastly objects— 

Mockeries and masks of motion and mute breath, 

Leavings of life, the supertlux of death,— 
simply because ‘the apparitions which form at present our 
clearest indication of that world’s existence are by their very 
nature fugitive and strange? As well might Columbus have 
turned back when the first drift-wood floated out to him from 
America, on the ground that it was useless to discover a 
continent consisting only of dead logs. 
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IS PASTEURISM A FRAUD? . 
YES.—BY T. M. DOLAN; M.D., AND C. B. TAYLOR, M.D. 

From time to time various criticisms have been 

d upon M. Pasteur’s alleged cure for hydrophobia, 

ut the most serious attack upon the system which has 
yet been made appears in this month’s Contemporary 
Review. Dr. Dolan, the writer, has been a considerable 
time in Paris investigating with great thoroughness the 
French statistics of hydrophobia, and the record of 
“cures” effected by the Pasteur system. In this paper 
he first attacks the statistics on which M. Pasteur bases 
his success. He shows that a careful comparison of 
the statistics given by M. Pasteur with those of the 


- years which preceded the introduction of his system 


proved that the supposed rabid-dog-bitten in France had 
increased in extraordinary proportions ; whilst at the 
‘same time the average mortality from rabies had shown 
but little fluctuation. He, therefore, attributes the 
apparent increase in hydrophobia to M. Pasteur’s 
classification rather than to any real increase in the 
disease. 
THE THEORY OF THE INOCULATIONS. 

When Dr. Dolan passes from the statistics on which 
M. Pasteur bases his claim to success, to the theory 
on which his system is based, he maintains that the 
foundation of the method is a most dangerous em- 
piricism, and that it has never yet been proved that 
the injections which have been used in the so-called ‘‘ suc- 
cessful ” cases have had any effect, whilst in many of the 
cases in which death has ensued it is at least open to 
question whether they were not the victims of the system 
rather than of the original bite. In support of this 
contention, he points to the fact that M. Pasteur 
has repeatedly varied the formula of his inocula- 
tions, and that the apparent reason for his change of 
method is to be found in the unfortunate results which 
followed the use of the more virulent injections. Having 
quoted the words of M. Roux in which he says, “ the 
most remarkable point in the whole discovery against 
rabies is that it has been carried out, the virus itself 
being unknown,” Dr. Dolan ask if it is not ‘‘ illogical 
and unscientific to inject a virus about which you know but 
little to counteract a poison about which you know less.” 

FAILURES, AND APOLOGIES FOR FAILURES. 

When Dr. Dolan comes to deal with those cases in 
which M. Pasteur has failed, he certainly convicts him of 
very serious contradictions. He shows that whilst Lord 
Doneraile’s death was attributed to the fact, to quote 
M. Pasteur’s own words, that he ‘‘ allowed an interval of 
eleven days to elapse from the time the bites were in- 
flicted till the beginning of the treatment,” and that 
Lady Doneraile insisted on the simple treatment being 
used ; yet a number of cases, the names of which Dr. 
Dolan suas, wore treated promptly and have all 
proved fatal. Moreover, he quotes M. Pasteur’s assertion, 
in the New Review that, ‘‘it is never too late to begin 
the treatment,” and his further statement in illustration of 
this intention to be ‘‘cured,” a Spanish lady, Madame 
Louisa Caressa, who had been bitten nearly twelve 
months before. ‘‘ According to the statement,” says Dr. 
Dolan, ‘‘M. Pasteur can promise Madame Caressa safety 
nearly twelve months after the bite, although in the case 
of Lord Doneraile he could only ‘delay the fatal event 
four or five months.’” It is impossible in this brief 


review of the article to give others of the striking cases 


of failure which Dr. Dolan records, or to enter at length 
into his proof taat a large percentage of those who are 
bitten escape hydrophobia in any case. His case is 
supported throughout by what appear to be most 
reliable statistics, 





Dr. C. Bell-Taylor, of Nottingham, contributes to the 
National Review, a paper in the same strain. Mr. Taylor 
regards Pasteurism as one of the grossest delusions of our 
time. He says :— 

Mr. Pasteur’s injections, in the great majority of cases, 
produce no effect whatever, and therefore cannot cause any 
disease or affection which can, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be protective in its nature. The enormous majority of 
M. Pasteur’s 7,766 patients, although 186 died up to the end 
of last year, had been bitten or licked only by animals that 
were not rabid, and were consequently, before submitting to 
his process, in no more dangér than the enormous majority of 
the 8,266 patients treated at the London hospitals, not one 
of whom appears to have suffered any ill consequences. 

It is ridiculous to talk about “the cures” of people who 
have had nothing the matter with them, and whose only 
danger has been in the injection itself. Statistics have 
shown that the gross mortality from hydrophobia has 
increased, and not, as has been so pompously asserted, 
diminished or stamped out under M. Pasteur’s régime. The 
only conclusion I can draw from a careful consideration of 
the whole facts of the case is that we are bound in the 
interests both of science and humanity to set our faces like 
flint, not only against this hydrophobia cure craze, but also 
against the whole system of manufacturing disease, keeping 
up the supply (when it would otherwise die out) and spread- 
ing it broadcast among men and other animals.” 

THE EXORCISM OF THE SMOKE FIEND. 

Mr. Epwarp Carpenter, writing in Macmillan’s on 
the ‘‘Smoke Plague and its Remedy,” summarises the 
progress that has been made in clearing our atmosphere 
from the smoke which darkens our days. He is all for 
mechanical stokers in boiler fires and for gas and coke 
stoves on the domestic hearth. He says that London has 
on the whole a far better atmosphere than the large 
manufacturing towns in thenorth. He contends that the 
experience of London, where the Smoke Prevention Acts 
are administered by the police without favouritism or 
fear, shows that the only thing now needed to ensure 
smoke consumption in factories generally is a little 
pressure of public authority. Here is his description of 
the best known mechanical stoker by which smoke is 
prevented, bad coal utilised, and great economy attained. 

The fire-bars move backward a small space of two or 
three inches all together, carrying the fire of course with 
them, then they return one by one into position, sliding 
under the fire; then after an interval they all move back 
together again, and so on—an arrangement which not 
only carries the fire continually backwards, but breaks 
it up, obviating the formation of “clinkers.” The coals 
are fed, either by a shoot or by hand, into a hopper in 
the front of the furnace, whence by the movement of the 
machinery they fall or are pushed in a continuous but thin 
stream into the front of the fire. The small amount of smoke 
formed is instantly consumed, and it rarely happens, when 
three or four of these furnaces are all pouring their products 
of combustion into one chimney, that anything more than 
the slightest film can be seen issuing therefrom. 

He speaks well of Andrews’ Helix Underfeeder, by 
which the fire is always fed from below. Mr. Carpenter, in 
his heart of hearts, believes more in gasthan anything else. 

Looking to the future, then, it is not impossible that the 
complete abolition of domestic smoke may come by way 
of gas. With the rapid spread of clectric invention it 
seems likely that before long nearly all our lighting 
will be by means of electricity. We shall get rid of 


the gasalier with its filthy and poisonous effluvia from our 
sitting-rooms and public halls; and it will then be possible 
to use our gas-works for the supply of a heating-gas much 
cheaper and more effective than the present lighting-gas. 
This, being laid on through the present mains, will be available 
in our houses for all cooking and warming purposes, with a 
great economy in every way. 
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30 THE REVIEW 


IS IT EVER RIGHT TO GET MARRIED? 
NO. BY COUNT TOLSTOI. 


Count Tolstoi contributes an article upon ‘‘ Marriage, 
Morality, and Christianity,” to the Universal Review. The 
cause of the article has been the storm of disapprobation 
excited by the publication of the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” In 
this article Count Tolstoi states int plain and simple 
language his own views on a subject of that story. These 
views are set forth under five separate heads, some of 
which are very good, others as bad as bad can be. His first 
contention is quite admirable, for it is the doctrine which 
cannot be too frequently insisted upon—that there cannot 
be_two standards of morality for the two sexes. His 
second contention is that conjugal infidelity has of late 
become more common, and isconsideredlessreprehensible. 


LOVE, A CURSE TO MANKIND. 


The origin of this evil he attributes to the elevation of a 
natural instincs oa place to which it does not rightly belong, 
and, therefore, it can only be remedied by effecting a change 
in the views now in vogue about falling in love. He then 
explains how he would remedy this mistake. He is of opinion 
that the exaggerated and erroneous significance attributed 
by our society to love is the rootof most of the mischief. “ The 
truth is, that the whole affair has been exalted by poets and 
romancers to an undue importance, and that love in its 
various developments is not a fitting object to consume the 
best energies of men. Love, and all the states that 
accompany and follow it, however, we may try in prose and 
verse to prove the contrary, never do and never can facilitate 
the attainment of an aim worthy of men, but always make it 
more difficult.” 


MARRIAGE ANTI-CHRISTIAN. 


For a good concrete blasphemy against the best 
elements of human nature, this saying of Count Tolstoi’s 
may probably be regarded as one of the highest examples 
in current literature. Count Tolstoi, however, as usual, 
is quite convinced that he is right. That celibacy is pre- 
ferable to marriage is, in his opinion, ‘‘a truth revealed 
by Christ 1900 years ago, set forth in our catechisms, and 
professed by us as followers of Christ.”’ Christ not only, 
says Tolstoi, never instituted marriage, but He rather 
disapproved of it than otherwise. e Churches, by 
attempting to establish marriage as a Christian institution, 
have deprived the people of the guiding ideal set up by 
re well Hence the conclusion of the whole matter is as 
follows: 


Now there is not and cannot be such an institution as 
Christian marriage, just as there cannot be such a thing as a 
Christian liturgy (Matthew vi. 5-12,-John iv. 21); nor 
Christian teachers, nor Church fathers (Matthew xxiii. 8-10), 
nor Christian armies, Christian law courts, nor Christian 
States. This is what was always taught and believed by 
true Christians of the first and following centuries. A 
Christian’s ideal is not marriage, but love for God and for 
his neighbour. Consequently, in the eyes of a Christian 
sexual relations in marriage not only do not constitute a law- 
ful right and happy state, as our society and our Churches 
maintain, but, on the contrary, are always a fall, a weakness, 
asin. Such a thing as Christian marriage never was and 
never could be. Christ did not marry, nor did He establish 
marriage ; neither did His disciples marry. But if Christian 

cannot exist there is such a thing as a Christian 
view of marriage. 


‘CONJUGAL INTERCOURSE ALWAYS SINFUL. 


And this is how it may be formulated. A Christian (and 
by this term I understand not those who call themselves 
Christians merely becausé they were baptised and still re- 
ceive the Sacrament once a year, but those whose lives are 


shaped and regulated by the teachings of Christ), a Christian, 


OF REVIEWS. 


I say, cannot view sexual intercourse otherwise than as a de- 
viation from the doctrine of Chriss—as asin. This is clearly 
laid down in Matt. v. 28, and the ceremony called Christian 
marriage does not alter its character one jot. A Christian 
will never, therefore, desire marriage, but will always 
avoid it. 

If the light of truth dawns upon a Christian when he is 
already married, or if, being a Christian, from weakness he 
enters into sexual relations with the ceremonies of the Church 
or without them, he has no other alternative than to abide 
with his wife (and his wife with her husband, if it is she who 
is a Christian), and to aspire together with her to free them- 
selves of their sin, to strive after chastity as perfect as is 
possible, by substituting purely fraternal relations for those 
of the flesh. This is the Christian view of marriage; and 
there cannot be any other for a man who honestly 
endeavours to shape his life in accordance with the teaching 
of Christ. 


It is not surprising to learn that Count Tolstoi was 
terrified by his own conclusion, and was at first disposed. 
to reject it, but he says he found it was impossible not to 
hearken to the voice of his reason and his conscience. 
Considering that Count Tolstoi has been the father of 
about a dozen children, he must have regretted very 
bitterly that his reason: and his conscience were not 
enlightened until so late in life. 

Alas ! that Count Tolstoi of all men in the world should 
have given heed to those seducing spirits and doctrines 
of devils, who, as St. Paul told Timothy, would‘in those 
latter days forbid to marry. The inevitable results of 
such teaching we see in such a ‘“‘ Hymn to Satan” as L 
publish on the following page. 


A DUTCH VIEW OF COUNT TOLSTOI. 


Tue ‘Literary Chronicle” in De Gids for this 
month is occupied with the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” It may 
be of interest to quote the anonymous Dutch critic’s. 
summing-up. 

“Ts this indeed,” he asks—referring to Tolstoi’s proposition 
thatthe goal of moral progress is the ultimate extinction of 
the human race—*a Christian view of life, founded on the 
Gospel? Or, is not this philosophy, which makes the ex- 
tirpation of mankind coincide with their caluminating point 
of developement, as has been noticed, borrowed from Budd- 
hism, which finds the highest bliss in the condition of 
complete annihilation ?” 


It is interesting to compare with Tolstoi’s idea of 
marriage what Multatuli—(E. D. Decker)—says about 
‘*the union of the sexes, which only is what makes the 
human being—no matter whether man or woman—really 
human.” In the new reading of Matthew xix suggested! 
by him, the pasgage runs thus :— 

10. Then said His disciples to Him, “If the case of a. 
man be so with his wife, it is not good to marry.” 

11. And He said to them, “I say unto you it is good 
for the man (mam) to marry, that his soul may become 
complete, and that he may be a human being (mensch).” 

12. “And for the woman it is good to marry, that her 
soul may become complete, and she may be a human being.” 

13. “For the Lord rested not after He had made man.. 
And He made not woman alone, without man,—but man 
- woman made He them, that Mankind might be com-- 

ete . . » 

15 “And let not the right hand say ‘Who art thou, 0: 
left? JZ am the hand!’ Nor let the left hand say to the- 
right, ‘Who art thow?’ Zam the hand.’ For together they 
are complete. Thus it is with the man and the woman.” 

Here, too, we have a high ideal of marriage, expressed 
in Eastern symbolism. But how much nearer is it to us 
than that prescribed by Tolstoi in the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” 
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CARDUCCI’S “HYMN TO SATAN.” 
WHY IT WAS WRITTEN. 


In the previous page I have printed extracts, giving 
the gist of Count Tolstoi’s latest declaration as to what he 
regards as fundamental Christian truth. In Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine we have an article by Mr. Frank Sewall, 
entitled ‘‘Giosue Carducci and the Hellenic Reaction in 
Italy,” which enables us to appreciate consequences 
which follow the teaching of such unnatural and inhuman 
doctrines. Carducci’s ‘‘ Hymn to Satan” has long been 
regarded as one of the most scandalous outrages which the 
modern revolutionary spirit has committed upon the sen- 
timent of Christendom. It is not, however, until Christian 
people caricature Christ that human nature deifies Satan. 
Carducci’s hymn is well worth reading as an illustration 
of the reaction provoked in the human soul by branding 
as infamous those manifestations of supreme affection 
which are alone regarded by the sacred writers as capable 
of typifying the relations between Christ and the Church. 
Mr. Sewall quotes from the Italian Athenmewm of January, 
1886, and a commentary upon the ‘‘Hymn of Satan,” 
which practically amounts to saying that it is more a 
fierce protest against Asceticism. An English poet would 
have probably selected Apollo instead Satan as the object 
his worship. 

It is a curious inversion of the truth that everything 
which is the glory and pride of human life should be 
imputed to the enemy of mankind, but this is nothing 
more than a literary form of the human protest against 
such doctrines as those laid.down by Count. Tolstoi. 

Without quoting the whole of €arducci’s hymn, the 
following stanzas give a fair idea of its scope :-— 

TO SATAN. 
To thee my verses,—Unbridled and daring, 
Shall mount, O Satan, King ef the banquet. 
Away with my sprinkling, O Priest, and thy droning, 
For never shall Satan, O Priest, stand behind thee. 
Thy breath, O Satan, My verses inspires 
When from my bosom ‘The gods I defy. 
Of Kings pontifical, Of Kings inhuman: 
Thine is the lightning that Sets minds to shaking. 
What if the barbarous Nazarene fury, 
Fed by the base rites Of secret feastings, 
Lights sacred torches To burn down the temples, 
Scattering abroad The scrolls hieroglyphic ? 
In thee find refuge The humble-roofed plebs, 
Who have not forgotten The gods of their household. 
Thence comes the power, Fervid and loving, that, 
Filling the quick-throbbing Bosom of woman. 
Thou to the trance-holden Eye of the alchemist, 
Showest the lightning-flash Of the new time. 
Lo! from the pages of Livy, the Tribunes 
All ardent, the Consuls, The crowds tumultuous. 
Awake ; and the fantastic Pride of Italian 
Drives thee, O monk, Up to the Capitol ; 
And you, whom the flaming Pyre never melted, 

Conjuring voices, Wiclif and Huss, 

Send to the broad breeze The cry of the watchman: 

«The age renews itself; Full is the time! ® 

Already tremble The mitres and crowns. 

Forth from the cloister Moves the rebellion. 

Under his stole, see, Fighting and preaching, 

Brother Girolamo Savonarola. 

Off goes the tunic Of Martin Lather; - 

Off go the fetters That bound human thought. 


It flashes and lightens, Girdled with flame. 
Matter, exalt thyself, Satan has won! 


Like to the whirlwind Spreading its wings 
He passes, O people, Satan the great ! 


Hail, to Thee, Satan! Hail the Rebellion! 
Hail, of the reason the Great Vindicator ! 


Sacred to thee, shall rise Incense and vows! 
Thou hast the god Of the pziests disenthroned. 


There is a great deal in a name, no doubt, but it 
is rather too daring a paradox on the part of so bitter 
a pagan as Carducci to expect us to accept ‘‘Satan the 
Great ” as the source and spring of all the Divine inspira- 
tions which have created the modern world. Still we 
cannot marvel if Christians impute the doctrines of the 
Devil to Christ ; that pagans should impute the works of 
Christ to the Devil. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SUNDAY REST. 


~N the Lycewm there is an interesting survey of the 
revolt against the burden of seven days’ continuous labour. 
In Germany a Government Bill now before the Reichstag 
forbids work on Sundays in mines, salt-pits, quarries, 
collieries, foundries, workshops, timber-yards, tile-yards, 
and factories of all kinds. Commercial clerks shall not work 
on Sundays for more than four hours at most. In breweries 
and in inns, every third Sunday must be granted as a 
free day to those employed. The Socialists have brought 
forward an opposition’ Bill forbidding all industrial 
occupations on Sundays and holidays. Until lately, in 
the majority of German cities there were two postal 
deliveries on Sunday mornings. The second, or ten 
o'clock, has lately been suppressed throughout the 
whole Empire. 

In Austria the ‘‘Gewerbe-Ordnung” of 8th March, 
1885, and ordinances completing it have gone a long way 
to secure to the majority of labourers a free Sunday. 
This law does not extend to public works, such as 
railways, postal and telegraph offices, but there are 
indications that its provisions will soon be extended to 
them. Newspapers are included in the law ; they cannot 
therefore be issued on Sunday evenings or Monday 
mornings, so printers at Vienna are free on Sundays. 
In Hungary a Bill is now before the Legislature com- 
pelling all printing establishments to give a whole free 
day on Sundays, so that no paper can appear on Monday 
mornings. 


In Denmark two deliveries on Sundays have been 
forbidden. In Holland the prospect of Sunday 
observance is more cheerful. One of the most in- 
fluential Dutch papers has closed its offices on 
Sundays, asserting that it will not work in opposition 
to a movement that is so fast gaining ground. The 
Sunday rest from labour is, moreover, generally observed, 
although not ordained by law. The goods trains do not 
run on Sundays, and there is no delivery of goods except 
during a very limited time in the morning. In Russia, 
from all quarters of the Empire pstitions have been sent to 
the Holy Synod, demanding that all shops and factories 
be closed on Sunday. In Switzerland—the Federal 


Parliament has taken up the question, and will give effect 
to a measure introduced last December by the Senate. 
This law doubles the number of free days granted to the 
workmen—thirty-six instead of eighteen, of which seven- 
teen must be Sundays; the wages are not lowered. 
Moreover, it limits to a very small number the goods 
trains—in fact, almest entirely puts a step te them. 
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HOW MANKIND MIGHT BE IMPROVED. 
BY MURDER, MUTILATION, OR IMPRISONMENT. 


Mr. Hiram M. Srantey, in an article upon “Our Civilisa- 
tion and the Marriage Problem” in the Arena for June, 
declares that the vital point of all social problems is the 
ridding of society of a host of individuals whoshould 
either have never been born or never aliowed to live. 


WANTED THE ELIMINATION OF THE UNFIT. 
Hence the measures urgently required are not the 
alleviatory, but the eliminatory. The humanitarians are 
on the wrong tack in trying to preserve the weak. The 
wearying trial to make the: good and develop tares 
into wheat is against the law of heredity. Since as 
natural selection fails so largely in the human species, 
resort must be had to artificial selection, and that very 
speedily. The drunkard, the criminal, the morally weak, 
and the brutish s. sidney. come into society. Unsuit- 
able births must be iotieed, as the only remedy of the 
evils of society. The author is very thorough-going, 
although even he does not venture to tell us frankly 
whether he would obtain his object by murder, mutila- 
tion, or imprisonment for life of those whom he would 
forbid to, perpetuate their species. 
MARRIAGE TO BE ARRANGED BY SPECIALISTS. 


fe says :— 
The most important matter in society, the inherent quality 


“of the members which compose it, should be regulated by 


trained specialists. In fact, the prime object in all social 
reforms is not to remove the temptation, but the temptable. 
With birth the evolution is nine-tenths completed, therefore 
the most vital interests of society lie in caring for the 
unborn, not forthe born ; and it is insane folly to leave this to 
the ignorant and thoughtless desire of the individual. 


THE GROWTH OF SUICIDE AND NERVOUS DISEASE. 


The Journal of Mental Scicnce for July contains an 
article on “The Propagation of Insanity and the Allied 
Neuroses,” the drift of which is in the same direction as 
Mr. Stanley's paper. Our insane population is increasing, 
it seems, at the rate of 1,500 a year, and is now fast 
pe the immense total of 100,000. Among other 
ugly phenomena which fill the social observer with uneasi- 
ness is the growth of the ciass of child suicides and the 
increasing number of suicides among the adults. From 
1864 to 1888 the proportion of deaths from suicide have 
increased to 33 per cent.; at the same time deaths from 
diseases of the nervous system have increased by 50 per 
cent. Nervous disease is seldom the product of the 
individual ; its foundations have been laid in previous 
generations. 

BREEDING versus WEEDING OUT THE INSANE. 


A Pe part of insanity and other nervous diseases are 
the direct result of hereditary predisposition. Nature in 
a savage state weeds out these diseased members of society. 
Humanitarianism, however, preserves them alive and sets 
them free to breed. Dr. Strahan would mend all that. 
He says :— 

Nowadays, when the maniac, the melancholiac, and the 
would-be suicide of yesterday, the imbecile, the epileptic, and 
the habitual drunkard are married, and given in marriage, 
the suffering has become so terrible, the contamination of the 
race so great, and the care of the useless offspring begotten 
so heavy a charge upon the community, that if some effort 
be not made voluntarily to stay this curse upon the land the 
Legislature must be called upon to interfere. At present, 
except only the idiot and the raving maniac, who in the eye 
of the law are unable to make a contract binding on. them- 
selves, there is no one so diseased, crippled, or deformed that 
he or she may not marry and become the parent of a suffer- 
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ing, helpless family, so far as the law is concerned. That 
this should be so is a scandal upon our boasted civilisation. 

2,750 persons who have actually been insane enough to. 
be locked up in asylums are discharged every year. 


NO RIGHT OF PARENTAGE FOR THE INSANE, 


Dr. Strahan would therefore forbid the right of parent- 
age to all persons who have ever been insane. He sums. 
up his demands as follows :— 

All men and women who have been insane once, and have 
a bad family history; those who have been twice insane, 
even if their history be good, and all who are confirmed epi- 
leptics or drunkards, should be prevented by the State from 
becoming parents. These people have no more right to carry 
suffering and contamination amongst the people than has the 
person suffering from small-pox to do so by travelling ina 
public conveyance. As with the victim of the small-pox, 
it is their misfortune more than their fault, but 
of this society can take no notice. ‘The unfortunate 
few must always suffer for the benefit of the 
many. It should be the duty of the State to see that. 
such unfortunates are protected and cared for, and 
that their lives are made, so far as is possible, useful and 
happy, but that they should be permitted to hand down their 
disease to innocent children any more than the sick one 
should give his small-pox to his neighbour is unfair to society 
and to the race. ; 

Here, again, there is the same reason for complaint. 
Dr. Strahan does not say whether he would secure the 
end which he desires by capital punishment, by surgical 
operation, or by perpetual imprisonment. Unless he is. 
prepared to adopt one of these three his schemes for 
depriving the insane of the right of parentage are likely 
to prove abortive. 

THE INCREASE OF CANCER. 

Dr. Snow, in the Nineteenth Century, calls attention 
to one of the evils which seem to prove that the health 
of mankind stands sorely in need of being improved. 

Dr. Snow says that cancer is increasing, and is likely to. 
increase. The death rate from cancer per million has. 
risen from 385 in 1864 to 610 in 1888. The disease 
strikes hardest at women. Dr. Snow thinks that it is one 
of the signs of the increased stress of our modern life. 

Malignant disease is seen to be but one among many 
indications of the severe stress upon the nervous system 
which modern conditions of life involve; and of which the 
evil consequences are so immeasurably enhanced by that 
vicious principle of education which mistakes quantity for 
quality. .Until society emerges into some calmer sea—or 
until the conditions under which men and women now com- 
mence their voyage are materially improved—a progressive 
increase in the prevalence of cancer, duly proportionate to 
the growing severity of the struggle for existence, may be 
predicted as a matter of course. 

Dr. Snow, however, does not think cancer is hereditary. 
He says :— 

It is fiardly permissible to dismiss the subject of cancer- 
causation without glancing for a moment at an element which 
is popularly supposed to account for the appearance of a very 
large number of malignant tumours—if not, indeed, for that 
of all. Some years ago, the writer undertook an investigation. 
into the validity of this reputed agency, the result of which 
can be only very briefly here referred to. Of 1,075 miscel- 
laneous examples of cancer it was found that 169, or 15-7 per 
cent. (including twenty-two very doubtful cases), were all 
who could discover the previous existence of any cancerous. 
relative whatever. (Almost all cancer-sufferers, as soon as 
the fact becomes apparent, seem to institute for themselves a. 
widely reaching inquiry on this point.) On further analysis, 
the percentage in which a progenitor, or even a near relation, 
had been thus afflicted, and which, therefore, might be sup- 
posed to countenance some probability of ancestral taint, was. 
again very materially reduced. 
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HOW WE ARE IMPROVING MANKIND. 
ONE PRACTICAL METHOD OF ELIMINATION, 


WHEN scientists are deploring the perversity of maud- 
lin philanthropists in preserving alive those whom the 
beneficent law of elimination would send to their graves, 
the Rev. Benjamin Waugh brings us a crumb of comfort in 
the Contemporary Review. The great problem which Mr. 
Stanley declares is not alleviation but elimination seems, 
if we may believe Mr. Waugh, to have made considerable 
progress to practical solution. 


MURDER BY ASSOCIATED ENTERPRISE. 


While the good scientists are clamouring for State 
—_ murder in the interests of artificial selection, 
. Waugh points out, in an article which seems to have 
formed the brief on ‘which the Bishop of Peter- 
borough based his demand for a new bill against 
the insurance of children’s lives, that the work 
of murder ee merrily on, like most institutions 
in this land of freedom, under the egis of individual and 
associated enterprise. A thousand children on an average, 
or about three a day, are murdered every year for insur- 
ance money. Mr. Justice Day, speaks of these “ pests of 
society, which seem to be constituted for the destruction 
of children, for the perpetration of murder,” and they seem 
to do what they can for the elimination of that surplus 
Oem whose existence our men of science so much 
eplore. The process is still horribly brutal, and might 
be immensely improved. Mr. Waugh’s paper is like one 
long nightmare. 


WHAT CHILD INSURANCE COMES TO. 


Still, it is only just to recognise that a considerable 
advance has been made towards a system of child murder 
when an insurance collector can virtually say to the 

ple from whom: he is seeking premiums for their 
children the following paraphrase which Mr, Waugh puts 
into his mouth : 


“You may starve your children; if you pay me your 
pennies, when they are dead, I will give you my pounds; you 
may ill-treat them, lock them in attics or cellars, that is no 
matter to me; pay me your pennies, and when they are dead 


* I will give you my pounds. You may neglect them in sick- 


ness, you may get no doctor till the very last, you may 
neglect the instructions he gives you, go out and leave your 
dying to die; pay me your pennies, and when they are dead 
I will give you my pounds.” : 

“You may give your child ‘boiley* and crushed’ biscuits, 
which your coroners have declared a hundred times, and the 


* papers have reported a hundred times, to be as fatal as poison, 


as pernicious as brick-dust.; give me your pennies, and I will 
give you my pounds.” 

“You may become voluntarily idle, get into arrears with 
your rent, and pray your landlord to delay execution 
till your child is dead; you may gamble, and drink, and 
fight ; you may live at the public-house; you may be locked 
up fifty times for riotous conduct; give me your pennies, 
and I will give you my pounds.” 

“You may go to an inquest, and because two of you were 
in the room, neither of you being able to give evidence 
against the other; you may escape by the skin of your 
teeth; you may be called by the court ‘a disgrace to 
humanity ; only pay me your pennies, and when denounced 
you leave the court, I will give you my pounds.” - 

“ You may get to the assizes, you may just escape penal 
servitude for life, because your accusers cannot prove on 
technical points quite enough; pay me your pennies, and I 
will give you my pounds.” 

And what is more, when the payment is made, the fact will 
be advertised on the collector's canvassing sheet throughout 
the whole neighbourhood. What, I ask, is the educational 
value of all this? 


SHOULD THESE PEOPLE INCREASE AND MULTIPLY ? 


Mr. Waugh thinks this is very terrible, and denounces 
it with all the vigorous eloquence that he has at com- 
mand. -But the collector has a good deal to say for 
Lim elf, for instance, he might quote the following pas- 
sage from Mr. Waugh’s paper :— 


There is in England a herd of cruel reckless married and 
unmarried creatures with maternal organism, whom, for 
morbid villainy towards their young, hot-blooded and cold- 
blooded beasts and reptiles fail to supply figures of speech to 
describe ; and there are males to match them. They are 
lazy as sloths, lustful as monkeys, crafty as serpents, 
savage as tigers: some whore, some bet, some drink, 
some curse, some lie, and they have babies, They feel 
“in luck” when their child is sick. They have no patience 
with the slow ways of death. -They know “the peor 
mother’s ” friends—syrups, and *\ powdeosland starvation. 
In all death-ways, they are clever;’ sor “‘ tne convenience of 
the agent,” they may leave their pennies to be taken. up at 
another person’s house (the superintendent of a society said 
at an inquest that it was not an uncommon thing for 
collectors to take pennies for seven or eight policies at one 
house). They know, too, the busy dispensaries; which to go 
to; the time to go to it; and what to say. And that one 
child of such should die is nothing to the insurance society’s 
collector. 


He might then ask whether in the interests of society, 
having due regard for the immortal principle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest and the doctrine of heredity, that such 
creatures should be allowed to propagate their kind 
merely because they have what Mr. Waugh euphemisti- 
cally terms “ maternal. organisms ? ” 


WHAT MR. WAUCH WANTS, 


Mr. Waugh, however, is one of the humanitarian sort, 
and he is on the war-path against child insurance con:- 
panies. This is What he proposes :— 


Let the haitdling of money benefit by a child’s death be 
totally abolished, rendered impossible. Let provision for 
funerals take its place; and as in sick-clubs, when a child is 
ill, payment go not to the parent, but.to the doctor, so in 
burial clubs, when the child dies, let payment go not to the 
parents, but to the undertaker, And let any tampering with 
this Jaw be treated as, what it is, conspiracy to murder. 
Whether it be by societies, their agents, the undertakers, or 
the parents, it must be treated as a serious crime, against 
both the bodies of children and the welfare of the State. 


It is evident that, what between Mr. Stanley, Dr. 
Strahan, and Mr. Waugh, opinions differ widely as to the 
best method of improving mankind. 





IN A VOLUME OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


To the Atlantic Monthly, Mr J. Reissell Lowell con- 
tributes théifollowing sonnet under the above heading :— 


Strange spoil from this weird garden Memory brings ; 
Here, hard by Flower de Luce, the night-blast sows 
Moonstruck Thessalian herbs ; o’erhead (who knows ?+ 
Or from beneath, a sough of missioned wings ; 

The soil, enriched with mould of Coptic kings, 

Bears, intertwining, substances and shows, 

And in the midst about their mystic rose 

The Muses dance, while rapt ss sings. 

All-potent Phantasy, the spell fs thine ; 

Thou lay’st thy careless finger on a word, 

And there forever shall thine effluence shine, 

The witchery of thy rhythmic pulse be heard ; 

Yea, where thy foot hath left its pressure fine, 
Though but in passing, haunts the Attic bird. 


c 
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DO AMERICANS HATE ENGLAND? 
no! BY MR, ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Mr. Gotpwin Smiru’s paper upon “ American Hatred 
of England” has elicited a host of rejoinders. - Colonel 
Higginson, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Mr. Murat Halstead, 
Rev. Robert Collyer, and others write to the North 
American Review a series of short papers in which they 
set forth their reason for believing that Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has made a mistake. Only one writer, Mr. J. H. 
Wilson, whoever he may be, says that it is true that the 
Americans do hate England, not only for the past but 
because they want Canada. Leaving that gentleman’s 
dissertation on one side, I select Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
as the most interesting of the articles. According to 
Mr. Carnegie, the so-called American hatred of England 
is all a matter of schoolboy reading. 


A STORY OF MR. CARNEGIE’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


He illustrates this by a reminiscence of his boyhood :— 


An American child must first learn that Washington’s foe 
was England. What we learn at seven sticks. WhenI was at 
that age, I awoke one night to hear that my uncle had been 
Ee in gaol, and that my father might be. I knew there was 

idden in the attic a rebellious Republican flag, for 
all our family were Chartists, and to this day, -when- 
ever I speak of a king or hereditary privilege, my blood 
tingles and mounts to my face. Sometimes—and not so 
many years ago—I have felt fora passing moment that to 
shoot all hereditary kings one after the other would not. be 
uncongenial work, for I hate hereditary privileges with a hate 
nothing else inspires, because I got it at seven, and it requires 
an effort to keep it within bounds: Therefore, when I see 
and hear my little nephews, one after another, rise from the 
Revolutionary story, and feel about England as I did about 
her and her kings and monarchy, much as I deplore this, 
I recognise that it must be, and that only age and knowledge 
will counteract it. 


WOULD THE AMERICANS HELP US IN WAR? . 


Butage and education do couriteract it.. Mr. Carnegie says 


Educated Americans who learn more and more what 
America owes to the great motherland respect and admire it 
more, and their affection for it steadily grows. As between 
England and America, of course, they are intensely American : 
but the depth of real feeling for England will be seen if ever 
any of the Continental Powers succeed in seriously endanger- 
ing that little island ; which, however, we rejoice to say, is 
not likely to occur. I do not believe that the American 
people would like to see the foot of a foreign invader planted 
upon the land of Shakespeare and Burns, or any race but the 
English-speaking one ruling there ; or that they would rest 
quietly if any did. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF EQUALITY. 


This may be optimistic, but Mr. Carnegie is a shrewd 
Scotchman, who knows what he is talking about. This is 
his deliberate judgment upon the.whole matter : 


The American of to-day thinks more of carning his own 
good opinion, and what other nations, including England, 
think of him is secondary, as it should be. There is less 
vanity, but more pride in his composition as a citizen of the 
American Republic. This is better for both the old land and 
the new. They meet upon equal terms; which is the first re- 
quisite for genuine friendship. 


The wars between us henceforth are to be industrial, and 


the victories those of peace. Still, the Briton and the 
American are too much alike and too much to each other not 
to have feelings of rivalry excited as between themselves ; but 
now that all feeling of condescension on the one hand and 


assertion on the other has ceased, and they are recog: . 
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nised equals, every hour taken from the passzge between 
them, every visit paid, draws the two branches closer to- 
gether, and leads both to feel deep down in their hearts 
that they are branches of the same great family—the elder 
that he is the imperious, unrivalled coloniser among men, 
and the youngster that “ he is a chip of the old block,” and 
means to have his way upon this continent, after the example 
of his sire in other parts of the world; and, above all,a 
latent power capable of incredible action if ever touched by 
serious misfortune befalling either, there dwells silently in 
the hearts of both, as a sweet secret which no other race can 
share, the fact that both father and son know well and feel 
keenly how very true it is that “blooa is thicker than 
water.” 


THE LAST OF “THE DEAD MAN’S DIARY.” 


‘*'The Dead Man’s Diary” is now published in a volume, 
but the concluding chapters of it appear in Lippincott this 
month. They are entitled ‘‘ Hope and Heaven.” When 
the dead man was in hell he never ceased to think of the 
girl whom he had ruined. He says— 


It was of Dorothy that my heart was full; it was for 
Dorothy that I never ceased to sorrow, to lament, ané— 
sinner, though I was—to pray. I saw her, “not knowing 
where to turn for refuge from swiftly-advancing shame, and 
understanding no more of this life of ours than a foolish lost 
lamb wandering farther and farther in the nightfall,” stealing 
stealthily forth at dusk to hide herself from her fellow creatures. 
I saw her turn away with a heart hardened into a brazen 
indifference, and plunge headlong into a bottomless gulf of 
ignominy and sin. Nor did the vision pass from me until out 


' of that seething vortex of lust and infamy I saw arise the 


black phantom of an immortal soul which was lost for ever, 
crying unto God and His Christ for judgment upon the 
seducer. 

As these hideous spectres of the past rose again before me, I 
fell to the ground, and shrieked out under the burden of my 
sin, as only he can shriek who is torn by hell-torture and 
despair. But even as i shrieked, I felt the burden lifted and 
borne away from me, and then I saw, as in a vision, One 
kneeling in prayer. And I who had cried out that I could 
bear the burden of my sin no longer, saw that upon Him 
was laid, not only my sin, but the sins of the whole world, 
and that He stooped of His own accord to receive them. 

But to this hope there succeeded a moment when the 
agonised thought,‘ How, if there be no Christ ?” leapt out at 
me like the darkness which looms but the blacker for the 
lightning-flash ; a moment when hell gat hold on me again, 
and a thousand gibbering devils arose to shriek in my ear, 
“ And though there be a Christ is it not now too late ?” 


Here is the end of the story. 

I reeled at that cry, and the darkness seemed once more 
to close in around ; but with a great cry to God, battling, 
beating, like a drowning man for breath, I fell at the 
feet of a woman, white-veiled, and clad in robes like the 
morning, whose hand it was that plucked me from the 
abyss in which I lay ; and lo! there came a tender touch 
upon my head, and a voice in my ear that whispered 
**Son.” 

And as the word died away into a silence like the 
hallowed hush of listening angels, and I stretched forth 
my arms with a cry of unutterable longing and love, I 
saw that He held one by the hand—even she who had 
— me out of the abyss into which I had fallen—and 

saw that she was no longer veiled. It was Dorothy— 
Dorothy whom He had of His infinite love sought out 
and saved from the shame to which my sin had consigned 
her, and whom He had sent to succour me, that so He 
might set upon my soul the seal of His pardon and of 
His peace. And to Him be the praise! Amen, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


GEORGE THE FIRST, KING OF THE HELLENES. 


The Sovereign selected by the Leisure Hour for its July 
number is George the First, King of the Hellenes, whose 
portrait by kind permission of the Leisure Hour, we 
reproduce here. Prince George of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Gliicksburg was only eighteen when chosen 
to rule as a prince. 

On the 30th of October, 1863, the newly-made King landed 
in the Pirezus. “ My strength lies in the love of my pebple,” 
was the device he chose for himself. In his first proclama- 
tion he promised to concentrate all his efforts towards 
making Greece “a model for the eastern European king- 
doms.” And he has been true to his word ; efforts have not 
been lacking, and the progress made towards civilisation 
in this quarter of a century is immense. 

The task was no easy one. ‘The people showed their 
turbulent temperament _ 
from the first. Thus 
King George’s arrival was 
celebrated by his subjects 
in the chief cities of his 
kingdom by street fights 
between his opponents 
and adherents, which 
neither the police nor 
the military could stop. 
The country was entirely 
disorganised, the treasury 
drained. 

The new king, however, 
changed all that. After 
a quarter of » century’s 
reign, the dominions of 
George I. have almost 
doubled in extent, and 
Greece no longer occu- 
pies the last place among 
the states of Europe. It 
is now largerthan Holland 
and Belgium combined. 

He soon showed of what 
stuff he was made. Arriv- 
ed in the land a stranger 
and a mere stripling, he 
had brought with him no 
friends nor attendants 
Save one, a certain Count 
Sponeck, who was _ his 
intimate adviser. Of this 
man the Greeks were at 
once jealous. Hardly had 
the King noticed this than 
he gave way to it. Young, 
friendless, inexperienced, 
alone, he nevertheless 
sent back to Denmark his 
one old home friend. The 
act gained for him the gratitude and respect of his people. 
And it was but an indication of the course the King has 
since rigidly followed. 


After describing in appreciative terms the king’s reign, 
the writer gives the following account of his character :— 

Activity, in very fact, is the keynote to the King’s character. 
He is a great worker. Ever in winter he is to be found in 
his study at early hours. Indeed, early rising would seem to 
bearoyal virtue. These persons, perhaps, best grasp the value 
of those unu... bed morning hours. In summer, twicea week, 
independently of his ministers, the King receives all the per- 
sons who, passing through Athens, have asked for the favour of 
anaudience. These visitors generally find him standing beside 
a little table piled with papers and documents, in a room 
which is the last of the three ground-floor rooms of the 
palace set aside for his private cabinets. These rooms are 
richly decorated with pictures, bronzes, marbles, and costly 
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objects of art. But besides these there are also hung on the 
walls portraits of all the great Hellenes who have helped to 
make modern Greece. This is a delicate compliment on the 
part of the King to his native visitors, and one they never fail 
to appreciate, for the King himself is essentially a modern man, 
though he possesses all due love and respect for his nation’s 
great and glorious past. But modern literature, modern art, 
the marvellous scientifie discoveries of our century, have a 
rare attraction for him, as also has modern history. He has 
a most extensive knowledge of international politics. 

Those who come in contact with King George testify to 
his frank, amiable manners. He puts his visitors at their 
ease, and permits them to talk unrestrainedly. He loves 
discussion and straightforward speech. He does not forbid _ n- 
tradiction. Hence it is possible for his visitors to hold true 
converse with him, a thing not common in interviews with 
royal persons, who like their dicta to be accepted as infallible. 
In this wise the King 
learns much, and knows 
what is occurring, what 
is thought in the large 
world outside the narrow 
little circle in which 
royalty moves. 

He also likes to inspect 
Government works with 
his own eyes, going to 
visit harbours, barracks, 
roads, and buildings un- 
expectedly and on foot, 
accompanied by but one 
or two gentlemen. 

His programme for his 
reign is, for the interior, 
progress ; for the exterior, 
liberation of the Greek 
peoples still under a 
strange yoke. 

The King’s civil list is 
but 550,000 fr. a year. 
But he understands so 
well how to manipulate 
it that he manages on this 
narrow sum to fulfil with 
becoming dignity the re- 
quirements of his station. 

Like his father, he is 
fond of outdoor exercise 
and of sport. He is a good 
shot and whip, an inde- 
fatigable swimmer, and a 
lover of angling. On 
the Gulf of Chalcis he has 
a little palace, whither 
he often retires to fish. 
But it is at Corfu, where 
he has his summer resid- 

' ence, that he is able to 
live entirely according to his tastes—a lovely domain 
in an enchanting spot. Here he and the Queen are able to 
carry on that free existence devoid of etiquette which pleases 
them both. The King turns farmer, and the Queen becomes 
a musician and a painter. Flower-painting is her forte, and 
she may be met in the gardens at Corfu copying from 
Nature many of the lovely plants which bloom in that 
enchanted isle. She arranges her floral pictures with much 
skill. 

Happy hours of relaxation are those for the King and 
Queen. Their official life at Athens is a very busy one, and 
of necessity very varied: In winter the palace doors are 
constantly thrown open for receptions, dinners, balls, and 
skating festivals—for the King has caused a skating-rink to 
be erected in a long gallery, where the inhabitants of a land 
in which snow never falls can enjoy in mock fashion the 
pleasures that ice affords. 
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WHY I OPPOSE THE LAND BILL. 
BY MR C. 8. PARNELL, M.P 


Tue other day a friend asked me if there was any 
chance of getting an article from Mr. Parnell? ‘‘No,” 
said I, ‘ Mr. Parnell never writes articles for anybody.” 
Almost the next day I took up the North American 
Review, and found the first position occupied by an article 
of Mr. Parnell’s, entitled ‘‘ Mr. Balfour’s Land Bill.” It 
seems that early in 1880 he wrote an article in the same 


review explaining his vicws as to the need of agrarian 


legislation in Ireland. He now returns to th2 same 
periodical in order to set forth, what assuredly needs some 
explanation, why he opposes Mr. Balfour’s Bill, which in 
some measure carries out his views for the establishment 
of a tenant proprietary in Ireland. Mr. Parnell lays 
down his objections categorically. First of all the 
Bill is not sufficient. It would not touch more than 
one out of four of the Irish tenants. To deal with 
them all would require one hundred and sixty-six 
millions sterling. As this sum is not forthcoming, 
it is no use talking any longer of a comprehensive 
and final measure of expropriation. We are therefore 
driven back upon second bests, and Mr. Parnell says 
that the second best is not Mr. Balfour’s Bill but his own 
alternative measure. His Bill would first of all secure 
the tenants’ improvements from the infliction of rent. 
Mr. Parnell would then insist that the graziers who 
have converted Ireland into a ranch should be elimi- 
nated from the number of the tenants entitled to 

urchase their holdings. Three-fourths of Connaught, 

r. Parnell says, is held by these men, and at least 
one-third of Munster and probably one-fourth of 
Leinster. Another class which should be eliminated 
from any scheme of purchase is that of the bogn s 
tenant who has been created out of the sons, sons-itt-law, 
and bailiffs of the landlord who have divided their home 
farms and demesnes among them. Granting, therefore, 
that thirty-three million sterling is the utmost extent to 
which the British taxpayer is prepared to go in establishing 
a peasant proprietary in Ireland, Mr. Parnell thinks that 
the first class to be benefited among the landlords should 
be the smaller resident owners in Ireland, whereas he 
calculates that by Mr. Balfour’s Bill 400 out of the 
10,000 Irish landowners would receive 24 millions out of 
the forty allotted to the purchase. His further objections 
to the Bill are those usually taken on the platform, namely, 
that it is unfair to promote purchase under coercion, and 
that it is unfair to hypothecate the local resources of 
the community for the purpose of guaranteeing the re- 
payment of advances. He objects further to the clause, 
dealing with the congested districts, on the ground that 
so much of the money would: be taken up by the con- 
version of large graziers into owners that an insuflicient 
sum would be left for dealing with the congested areas. 
The following is Mr. Parneli’s summing up of the whole 
matter. 

I should gladly welcome any honest intention on the part 
of the Government to solve this land question. It is of great 
importance for us to get it out of the way before the 
time arrives for the larger settlement of Home Rule. 
Difficulties about land, if they should arise upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s return to office, will materially hamper him 
and increase the arduous character of his task. Difficulties 
between landlord and tenant, if they should arise, will 
be most embarrassing for the Irish Parliament, and the 
future executive depending upon that Parliament. By 
all means settle it now. But this pretended Land Purchase 
Bill is no solution. It seizes upon all cur available resources, 
and hypothecates them without our: consent. It jobs away 
the limited number of millions available, which, if husbanded 
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and carefully directed, as I have shown, would go far-—very 
far—toward removing all pressure and difficulty in the future. 
It selects the large and absentee owners for favored treat- 
ment, while it compels the tenant to buy his holding at an 
inflated price, with a load of arrears around his neck and the 
pistol of coercion at his head. We cannot be any party to a 
measure so brought forward and constituted. 





ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 
FPOM THE DUTCH POINT OF VIEW. | 

Mr. J. L. A. Satverpe De Grave, in a careful article on 
the University of Oxford, which he contributes to the 
Vragen des Tijds, contrasts it, much to its disadvan- 
tage, with Continental —especially Dutch and German 
universities. Both Oxford and Cambridge, he considers 
—he includes both, though treating more particularly of 
the former—are survivals of an. effete medizcvalism. 
Nowhere else has conservatism taken root so strongly. 
This and other disastrous effects have resulted from the 
absence of State interference. Mr. De Grave appears to 
have drawn his facts chiefly from Thorold Rogers's “ Edu- 
cation in Oxford,” Stedman’s “Oxford, its Life and 
Schools,” the Warden of Merton’s “ History of the Uni- 
versity,” and the article in last October’s Edinburgh Review. 
In general he follows these authorities pretty closely, but 
has fallen into one or two blunders, quite excusable in a 
foreigner. Thus, he speaks of the defunct Magdalen 
Hail as an existing institution, and describes it as a place 
where—there being no entrance examination—“ many 
men go who cannot get in anywhere else.” Somehow this 
sounds like a reministenée of the late ‘Master of Trinity’s 
(or was it Whewell’s?) sarcastic remark about Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. It seems curious, too, to find so 
simple an expression as “to get forward with reading” 
carefully explained as a boating metaphot, and a con- 
sequence of the fact that “ rowing takes the foremost place 
in undergraduate life.” This is surely not universally true 
at present, whatever it may have been some years ago. 

e is very severe on the “strictly formal character 
peculiar to lish religion ” (of which the obligation of 
‘keeping chapels” is an evidence), the sectarian character 
of the university, and quotes, in this connection, the Pall 
Mall Gazette article on the opening of Mansfield College, 
adding, “The Anglican Church is still the Church at 
Oxford, and Stedman even asserts that it never had so 
many adherents among the undergraduates as at the 
present moment. The difierence, however, is, that before 
1871 it had a monopoly, and this is no longer the case.” 

With regard to college discipline, Mr. De Grave remarks: 
“To us who: are accustomed to student life at the 
German and our own universities, the question involun- 
tarily suggests itself, how is it possible for a man to get 
any efficient training for later life, when he—as is the case 
at Oxford—has so little chance of learning to stand on 
his own legs? However, it seems, after all, that the 
desired end is attained, for all who have written about 
Oxford agree that the university is not a failure in this 
respect.” 

After summarising the work of various University 
Commissions, the writer concludes :—“ Notwithstanding 
all this, the principal object aimed at in the work of the 
Commissions both of 1854 and 1877 has not been 
attained : the colleges still take the first place, and. the 
University is subordinated to them. This powerlessness 
on the part of the State to interfere, with any good 
result, in a matter which is especially concerning to the 
nation, seems to us, we repeat, a as Pag one, and, in 
our opinion, English. university teaching will—principally 
on this account—never stand on a level with that of other 
States on the Continent.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN FRANCE. 

M. WicKERSHEIMER publishes an article in the Nowvelle 
Revue on female suffrage. ‘‘ Don’t,” says he,” let us talk of 
universal suffrage so long as the suffrage is extended only to 
tthe fraction of society, considerable though that fraction 
may be, which is represented by adult manhood; but, on the 
other hand, don’t let us extend the suffrage to women ina 
hurry. Until the demand for female suffrage is the genuine 
outcome of national life, he would not endeavour to create 
female voters. ‘‘ Before thinking of endowing women 
with political rights and giving them access to public 
offices, we should evidently first think of extending the 
sphere of their activity in civil life.’ 

PROGRESS EVEN IN FRANCE. : 

Signs of this very movement are not wanting, he thinks, 
even in France, the home of revolution and routine. 
He goes on to point out that an increasing number 
of women are employed in the postal and telegraph 
services; that the railway companies have in many 
instances put the level crossings under the charge of 
women, and that station-mistresses taking the place of 
station-masters on the branch lines, have given full satis- 
faction to their employers. Of course he looks upon the 
United States as the leader in the whole social revolution, 
and attributes the progress of the emancipation move- 
ment there to the extreme liberality of the laws ‘or, 
rather to the absence of the multitude of so-called protec- 
tive laws,” which have survived among nations influenced 
iby the Roman code. The newer States of the Union are 
the most advanced in this respect. ‘‘ In the Far West 
women take part in municipal elections.” M. Wicker- 
sheimer’s comment is a sad allusion to the many French 
communes in which the experiment might be repeated 
with advantage 

WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

A reform which, in his opinion, is much needed in 
France is a law by which women merchants should acquire 

the right of voting for the election of the tribunals of 
commerce. He points out that as the case in this 
matter now stands, women who are engaged in business 

have all the burdens and all the duties, but they exercise 
none of the rights which in the case of men are the 
accompaniment of them. Feminine incompetence can- 
not, he urges, be brought forward in this instance as a 
reason for the disability. ‘‘The spirit of order and the 
grasp of detail which women possess generally in a 
thigher degree than men, the care and the energy 
‘which they devote to occupations which interest 
them, are valuable qualities in business, and are uni- 
versally appreciated. In fact, the proofs of woman's 
commercial capacity have no longer to be made. 
‘Therefore to refuse women electoral rights as regards 
judges in the commercial courts is an absolute denial of 
justice. After this, the next step would be to consider 
“whether women can themselves become eligible as judges 
‘in commercial matters. M. Wickersheimer sees no 
objection himself, but thinks that it will be a long time 
before this reform becomes popular—with men. 

. WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 

Again, with regard to municipal elections, it is not 
‘possible to follow M. Wickersheimer through all his argu- 
ments, especially as the question—which is the great one 
‘for France—of woman and the clergy, has not yet been 
‘touched, but in respect of municipal elections and the 
capacity or incapacity of woman, one passage occurs which 
is worth quoting. ‘‘'The capital fault of woman is, as I 
have already said, to guide her conduct too often and 
that is to say, by 
passion, and the fault leads her easily into the commis- 
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sion of acts of injustice. Well, men are there to form a 
counter-weight. Let the latter keep their cold reason ; 
let the former keep their sentiment. And when the two 
principal factors of human intelligence thus balance each 
other, their combination ought to produce a harmony 
which is very much lacking in our actual institutions.” 


THE ANTI-CLERICAL ARGUMENT. 


We pass on to the stock argument which is always 
brought against female suffrage in France. The Republic, 
it is urged, is, on the whole, definitely hostile to 
clericalism, but the majority of women in France are 
under the influence of the clergy. If you give the vote 
to women you run the risk of reversing the decisions of 
the Republic and of re-introducing a clerical regime. 
The position in which the country will be placed will be 
that a majority of women, combined with a minority of 
men, will impose upon the remaining men and women of 
the country a yoke which they detest. It may be replied 
that if the majority desire it, even though that majority 
be composed of women, the minority must submit. 
But, it is urged, if the minority count in its ranks the 
greater part of the physical force of the nation, it never 
will submit. Men can fight and women can’t, and the 
minority will fight rather than accept the domination of 
the priesthood. The usual answer to this argument is 
that it has happened before, and will only too probably 
happen again in the history of peoples, that a minority 
feeling its cause worth fighting for has fought and has 
conquered a majority at the cost of all the horrors of civil 
war. But the general effect of this known fact is to render 
majorities very careful not to impose a detested regime on 
even the most apparently submissive and well regulated 
minority. Suppose the extremely improbable eventuality 
of majorities in the country dividing themselves by sex 
and political power resting in the hands of the women. 
Is it not presumable that common sense will teach them, 
as it has taught other and stronger majorities, to hold 
their hand and consider what the minority will bear. 

THE ANSWER TO IT. 

However much they might wish to impose a clerical rule, 
they will not dare to do it because it would cost them 
their power, and thus the strength of the minority far 
from being a weakness to the nation becomes a force. 


The more nearly parties are balanced, the 
greater is the likelihood of justice. M. Wicker- 
sheimer does not content himself with arguing 


on these lines. He asks why there is hatred 
between the clergy and the Republic, and develops the 
causes of hostility. Each has, according to him, more or 
less wantonly provoked the other. But he looks upon 
this as totally unnecessary, and considers that if Republi- 
can Governments would act with more tolerance towards 
the Church, clerical fanaticism would on its side die out 
for want of nourishment. To introduce a feminine, and, 
as things at present are, a consequently clerical influence 
into affairs of State would, he believes, have pre- 
cisely the beneficial effect of modifying the deci- 
sion of the State in religious matters little by little, 
toleration would become reciprocal, and ‘once religious 
pacification was obtained, women would cease to be the 
political instrument of the priest.” The more seriously 
evangelical. a woman is, the more M. Wickersheimer 
believes that she is likely to be Republican if she does 
not see antagonism between the Republic and the 
Church. ‘‘Therefore+I believe that an electorate of 
women far from doing injury to the Republic will, on 
the contrary, consolidate it always on the condition that 
transitions shall be allowed to come slowly and in their 
own time.” 
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THE PSALMS. 
BY MR, GLADSTONE, 


Leavine Genesis, Mr. Gladstone, in the new number of 
Good Words, devotes his attention to the Book of Psalms. 
He begins his.paper by quoting the following observation 
of Mr. John Bright's :— 


MR. BRIGHT ON BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 


John Bright has told me that he would be content to stake 
upon the Book of Psalms, as it stands, the great question 
whether there is or is not a Divine Revelation. It was not 
to him conceivable how a work so widely severed from all 
the known productions of antiquity, and standing upona 
level so much higher, could be accounted for except by a 
special and extraordinary aid calculated to producc special 
and extraordinary results ; for it is reasonable, nay needful, 
to presume a due correspondence between the cause and the 
effect. Nor does this opinion appear to be unreasonable. If 
Bright did not possess the special qualifications of the 
scholar or the critic, he was, I conceive, a very capable judge 
of the moral and religious elements in any case that had 
been brought before him by his personal experience. 

Mr. Gladstone thinks it is impossible to regard the 
Psalms as simply owing their parentage to the Mosaic 
system. He cannot resist the impression that there were 
supplementary revelations of divine truth over and above 
those contained in Holy Writ, and, perhaps, possibly 
making themselves felt in the later portions of the Old 
Testament. The Mosaic system, however, provided a 
much nearer sanctuary for the most capable human souls, 
in which was reared a strong spiritual life, which appears 
to have developed:itself pre-eminently in the depth, rich- 
ness, tenderness, and comprehensiveness of the Psalms. 
The work accomplished by them is without parallel on 
the earth. Down to the present day they constitute the 
best and highest book of devotion for the Christian 
world. 

THE PSALTER AS A PROOF OF REVELATION. 


Mr. Gladstone says :— 

I submit then that the fact of so wonderful a power as was 
thus exercised by the Psalms, in such diversities of time, 
race, and circumstances, is not only without parallel, but is 
removed by such a breadth of space from all other facts of 
human experience in the same province, as to constitute in 
itself a strong presumption that the cause also is one 
lying beyond the range of ordinary human action, and 
may most reasonably be set down as consisting in that 
speciality of Divine suggestion and guidance which we term 
revelation. 

Mr. Gladstone then discusses the antiquity of the 
Psalms, and describes their contents saying, that the 
development of the principle and idea of a communion 
with God, operative on human feeling, thought, and action, 
is ‘the standing and central thought of the Psalms. 


THE IMPRECATORY PSALMS. 


_ Mr: Gladstone does not even flinch from defending, or 

at least explaining away, thé Psalms in which the Psalmist 
hurls savage denunciations against his enemies. Mr. 
Gladstone, who is never more in his element than when 
he is explaining away difficulties, begins by a genera] 
observation that— 


With respect to their severity I suggest, an if need be, 
contend, that we in our ignorance and weakness are no fit 
judges of the extent to which the wisdom of the Almighty 
may justly carry the denunciation and the punishment of 
guilt. We have not fully learned and cannot measure the 
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deep and frightful depravity of the Canaanitish nations, or 
the purposes with which penalty descends. In the early 
stages of society the roads between right and wrong were 
short, broad, and clear. The Psalmist lived under different 
dispensation from ours, 


and so forth. But Mr. Gladstone’s strongest point, 
however, is that the Psalms are so good that we can 
allow considerable discount for tise passages which. 
give scandal to the Christian conscience. He says— 


If the several parts of this evidence link themselves: 
into a compact and harmonious whole, i@ is not reason, but- 
unreason in the mask of reason, which declines or omits to- 
acknowledge the presumption thence arising, that the Book 
is at a level indefinitely higher than has been reached by the: 
unassisted faculties of man, and that the power which raised 
it to that level can only be Divine. Such a conclusion will 
survive even the approving reference in Ps. cxxxvii. 9, to a. 
practice of savage warfare. 


THE GERMANISING OF AUSTRALIA. 
EVEN .AT THE ANTIPODES ! 


Tue Germanising of the United States, in many 
quarters, is an accomplished fact ; but hitherto most people: 
have believed that the Australian continent was preserved 
to the English-speaking folk. They will be somewhat 
rudely undeceived by reading Mr. Sutherland’s article on 
the “German Villages of South Australia,” in the 
Centennial for May. Mr. Sutherland says that in no: 
other colony in this part of the world has any of the 
Continental nations of Europe left so distinctly its. 
national and racial mark. There are from 30,000 to 
40,000 German colonists gathered together at the 
Antipodes. For many miles north and south of Port 
Mannum the country is dotted over with German farms. 


The German farmers will in the future gradually develop: 
more vine-growing, and abandon to some extent their 
operations for the raising of grain. When this takes place 
there will be room for a much larger population than at 
present exists. The stream of German immigration to South: 
Australia never ceases. It is not a matter of fits and starts. 
It goes on quietly from year to year, and the proportion of 
German colonists steadily keeps pace with the growth of the 
population. It seems as if the emigration of such a people as 
the Germans were greatly influenced by family ties. A very 
large number of the Germans in South Australia are related 
to one another by some sort of family tie. 

‘But the affinity of kinship, religion, and language has 
proved more powerful than any disintegrating influence. 
At the present time there is reason to believe that the flow 
of German colonisation to South Australia is largely on the- 
increase. By the last census it appeared that the number of 
colonists who owned Germany as their birthplace was almost. 
exactly equal to the sum totai of those who were born in all 
the other Australian colonies. Some of the finest steamers. 
on the Australian trade are now_engaged in bringing 
passengers. direct from Bremen and Antwerp to the chief 
Cities of Australia, and Adelaide receives a large proportion 
of this influx. It would be interesting to speculate upon the 
chance of any of the other colonies at some future date 
attracting settlements of a similar nature to those German 
villages of South Australia. 


Mr. Sutherland, in conclusion, says that the exclusive use 
of the German language in South Australia is only a matter 
of temporary custom. The Germans abide by their 
Lutheran faith, but in other matters become thoroughly 
Australian in aspiration, language, and patriotism. On. 
the whole, their influence in South Australia has been 
most beneficial. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


STATE PENSIONS FOR THE AGED. 
A VALUABLE PAPER BY MR. SYDNEY WEBB. 


In the Contemporary Review, Mr. Sidney Webb 
describes with much detail his scheme for reforming the 
Poor Law. The following summary of his first proposal 
gives a general idea of the spirit of 4 paper which practical 
social reformers should take care to master without fail : 

One-fourth of the people who attain the age of sixty-five 
are compelled to resort to the relieving officer for that bare 
subsistence upon which they linger out their lives. Nothing 
can be more discouraging to thrift and providence than our 
present practice in such cases. 

Would it not be better frankly to recognise the provision 
of a minimum pension for old age as a collective charge ? 
Every person must necessarily pay rates and taxes in one 
shape or another all his life long. Regarding the State as a 
vast benefit society, of which the whole body of citizens are 
necessarily members, the provision of pensions to the aged 
appears to be an obvious expansion of the Democratic idea. 

This proposal must not be confounded with schemes of 
national insurance. If any payment at all is required in 
consideration for the aged pension, it must only be as a test 
of thrift, and a means of improvmg character. The aged 
pensions might, at first, be granted only to those persons who 
(although not in -possession of a large income) could show 
that they had made some attempt partially to provide for 
old age. Some public authority, not connected with Poor 
Law administration, if this is practicable, might be allowed 
to grant, in lieu of Poor Relief, public superannuation 
allowances to persons over sixty-five years of age, who 
had absolutely retired from work, whether destitute or 
not, who were not notoriously of bad character, and 
who could show that they had made some continued 
efforts of thrift, in any form whatsoever. The pro- 
posal involves really no new expense to the community. 
‘he aged poor are in any case maintained at the cost of 
the able-bodied workers, and the substitution of pen- 
sions for Poor Law relief is merely-a readjustment. It may 
be assumed that in the United Kingdom to-day there would 
be about 1,700,000 persons over 65 Of these probably 
150,000 already receive public pensions of one kind or 
another, and about 400,000 are in receipt of Poor LaW® relief, 
costing, on an average, £10 10s. 103d. each annually. What 
proportion of the others would be eligible for, and would 
apply for a pension, it is impossible to predict. But even if 
the pension of £10 per head were made universal (and there 
is much to be said for this proposal), the extra cost involved 
-would almost be covered by the appropriation to this service 
of the tax on tobacco, which is not likely otherwise to be 
allowed to remain as a permanent feature in 1 Democratic 
fiscal policy. If the pension were made payable at 70 years of 
age, only 2# per. cent. of the population would be alive to claim 
it, or just a million for the United Kingdom, of whom probably 
260,000 are already paupers, and perhaps 100,000 public 
pensioners. The extra charge involved would, in this case, 
probably not exceed the tea duty. Buta beginning might 
be made by sanctioning a certain number of pensions every 
year, within a fixed limit, the number being gradually 
increased so as to absorb more and more of those who would 
otherwise end their days as paupers. 

The other heads of the reform which Mr. Webb 
proposes are :— 

Efficient Education for the Children ; 
Collective Provision for the Sick ; 

Public Burial of the Dead ; 

Abolition of the Casual Ward ; 

And the Reform of Poor Law Machinery. 

In conclusion, Mr. Webb says :— 

The foregoing tentative proposals for Poor Law reform all 
‘proceed on the lines of “depauperising,” wherever safely 
possible, the present collective provision of the community 
for its weaker members, and of “democratising ” the mach- 
‘ainery of its administration. 


JESUS IN: ROMANCE. 
A DUTCH DEFENCE OF NOVELS OF THE GOSPEL. 


Proressor H. Oort’s article, “ Jesus als Romanheld,” 
is a study of two specimens of that kind of fiction which 
deals with the Gospel history—Wallace’s “ Ben Hur,” 
and a German work entitled “Jeschua von Nazara,” by 
Paul Ador. It is, perhaps, a little startling to plain people 
to find the Professor including the Evangelists—quite as 
a matter of course—in this category of writers. But the 
rationalistic standpoint seems to be more generally taken 
for granted in Holland than with us. He is not too 
complimentary to their skill as fiction-writers, but says 
that (asin the case of Shakespeare) people were not so 
particular about anachronismsas they are now. Professor 
Oort is willing to allow that the Evangelists wrote in all 
good faith, and were probably unconscious of the tran- 
sitions by which they passed from “ He might well have 
said” so-and-so, to “ He must have said it,” and finally 
“ He said it,”—and that, like all the ancients, they did 
not recognise the distinction between “truth” and 
“reality.” 

“When a romance-writer of the present day,” he goes 
on to say, “ tries to do what they did, and, making use of 
facts which he recognises as true, to compose a life-history 
of Jesus, in order, by this means to bring His person 
nearer to his readers, and make them understand him— 
this procedure is-held by many in abhorrence. “Jesus of 
Nazareth, a historical novel, by . .” sounds to many 
people doubtful, nay, sacrilegious. Why? To this ques- 
tion, I think, many never reply : they say ‘That is shock- 
ing, unseemly—Christ and a novel !—they belong to two 
different departments, and so on. Well, it is wrong to 
despise a feeling of repulsion experienced by earnest- 
minded grown-up people. Let no one say, ‘If you do. 
not know why you are repelled, your opinion does not 
count for anything,’ for many a time we can give no 
reason for an agreeable or disagreeable impression, of 
which, however, we have no reason to feel ashamed. But 
it is preferable to give an account of what goes on in us, 
so as to guard as far as possible against the danger of 
being guided by a prejudice—a morbid feeling.” 

After a very full and careful estimate of the difficulties 
such an author could have to encounter—difticulties which, 
in his opinion, the author of “ Ben Hur” has evaded rather 
than overcome (carefully abstaining from assigning to the 
Central Figure in his story any words but those recorded 
in the Gospels), and thus forfeiting his claim to the title 
he has chosen for his work, “A Tale of the Christ ”"— 
Professor Oort refuses to consider the problem a hope- 
less one. 

“Shall we say to the artists with the pen who feel 
themselves drawn to this subject, Do uot venture’? 
No more than we should say to the painter or sculptor 
‘Do not try to represent Christ.’ A man who feels his 
itrength will strive after the highest. Let him strive! 
But let him be fully aware that it is a very difficult task 
to describe Jesus of Nazareth. If he comes within a 
measurable distance of the level of his subject, he will 
have achieved a noble work. No doubt he will be 
extremely dissatisfied with the result of his attempt, and 
many will be disappointed through him ; but through the 
form in which he clothes the truths which Jesus left to the 
world he will bring them nearer to us—by the vividness 
of his presentation he will make us feel that they are 
living truths for every age and for every man; by the 
truth of his picture he will help us to distinguish the 
eternal substance from the temporary form, and give the 
substance a form in ourselves. Such a man is an artist 
by the grace of God.” 
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VENIT, VIDIT, VICIT, 
OR THE AMERICAN GIRL IN EUROPE. 

Mrs. Joun SHERwoop contributes a very lively and 
pleasant article to the North American Review upon the 
American girls in Europe. The article is one which both 
American and English girls will do well to read—the 
former to learn how to improve what would be their 
otherwise irresistible charms, and the latter in order to 
understand how hopelessly they are being beaten out of 
the field by their cousins from across the sea, 


THE MOST-TALKED-OF CREATURE IN THE WORLD. 
Mrs. Sherwood says—There is one fact which the 


American girl can be sure of: she is at present the 
nap a creature in the world. Never before did 
the women of one nation so successfully invade all nations, 
and, reversing the Sabine legend, carry off the most able- 
bodied warriors. The march over England and the 
Continent by the American girl is a triumphant one. It is 
a great story of conquest. These lovely Amazons do not 
stop for ocean, river, or geographical boundary. It is only 
fit that the records of an army so triumphant, a host 
so universally well received, should be like those of 
Wellington in Spain, universally respected. The 
shadow which the American girl is just now casting 
on the map of Europe is, generally speaking, a robust one. 
If she chooses, it can be most attractive, and in a thou- 
sand cases it is. No women are more courted, admired, 
and praised. 
AND THE MOST BEAUTIFUL. 


To what is it that the American girls owe their extra- 
erdinary influence? Primarily, to that which has in every 
age been. the chief weapon of womanhood, namely, superior 
pezsonal beauty. 

‘It seems a new departure of the human race, as in 
London or Paris, at Nico or Homburg, one runs against a 
blonde beauty of such surprising lustre, or a brunette so 
tall, so superb, so a with such hands and feet, that 
the proverbial duchess who is supposed to have a mono- 
poly of these appendages is nowhere, and to find that this 

lorious Helen is from Denver or Kansas City, or still 
urther west. There is no doubt that mixture of race or 
stmnorebere, or whatever makes beauty, that subtle, but 
most desirable alchemy, is abroad in the United States of 
America. The dyspeptic American girl has disappeared 
from Europe.” 
AND THE CLEVEREST. 


But beauty is not however the only attraction. “The 
amount of talent which is shown by these American girls 
is quite as extraordinary as their beauty. We need not 
hint at the supreme sway which certain American women 
have established in several foreign cities—the adaptability, 
the clearness of intelligence, that extraordinary thi 
known as a ‘talent for society ’— to realise that the 
oe girl has a great deal in that pretty little head 
of hers.” 


IF SHE ONLY WOULD NOT SPEAK THROUGH HER NOSE! 


What wonder is it that the American beauties are 
annexing all that is worth marrying in the old world? I 
remember several PT ago hearing a long and interesti 
disquisition from, Lord Dufferin, who maintained that the 
American women were absoiutely permeating the 
diplomacy of the world. No diplomat could go to 

ashington and come back unmarried. What they did to 
the diplomats ten years ago, they are doing to the 
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aristocracy of Europe to-day. They love titles, they like» 
homage, and they rejoice in the absence of the air of? 
authority in their Italian and French husbands, who,, 
however much they forsake and rob their wives, 
never bully them. Mrs. Sherwood insinuates that im 
order to enable the American girl to queen it absolutely 
over the old world all that is necessary is that she shouldi 
learn to pronounce her own e, study to be low-- 
voiced, sweet-voiced, quiet and thoroughbred. When 
she learns to behave the whole world will be at her feet. 


A NEW SPHERE FOR RAILWAY COMPANIES. 
WHY NOT ABOLISH MIDDLEMEN ? 


Tue Rev. Harry Jones sometime ago, seeing nine- 
carrots sold for 33d. in London while he was buying-for- 
the same sum sixty or seventy, near Thurston Station on 
the Great Eastern Railway, only three hours from town,, 
has given his mind to the subject ever since. He wrote: 
in April an article entitled, ‘‘Our Farmers in Chains,” 
and now, in the July National Review, he contributes a. 
sequel which is very valuable inasmuch as it points out 
the possibility of our railway companies becoming the 
great distributing agencies between the producer and the 
consumer. Mr. Jones’ idea is that the railway companies. 
could eliminate the middleman, bringing the farmer in the: 
country in direct communication with the purchaser in: 
town. 
could not do if they only gave their minds to it. Mr.. 
Jones sees the Great Eastern delivering sea water in: 
town and collecting its value from customers who desire: 
the luxury of a salt water bath in the heart of London.. 
If they can do this, says Mr. Jones, with salt water, why’ 
cannot they do it with turnips, with eggs, and with all the- 
produce of the farm? Again the Great Eastern Railway~ 
Company has already converted itself into an agency for- 
letting lodgings, distributing broadcast every year a list: 
of some hundreds of addresses in the counties which it. 
serves, of persons who are willing to let lodgings to- 
occasional visitors. Now, says Mr. Jones, they can act: 
as advertising agents for farms who have lodgings to let: 
in the country. Why should they not equally help the: 
farmer by advertising the names of tradesmen and agencies: 
in towns who would be willing to receive to receive and! 
dispose of farm produce in small parcels? Mr. Jones: 
has seen the manager of the Groat Eastern Railway, and! 
he is sanguine as to a movement in this direction.. 
Already a conference has been held with the leading: 
representatives of agriculture in Norfolk, Suffolk, andi 
Essex, and a scheme drawn up by them is now before: 
the Company arranging for a better retail distribution in: 
London. It contemplates publishing a list of retailers to: 
whom the parcels may be sent, and the returning to the: 
farmers of such price as they may fetch. If Mr. Jones’ 
ideas can be carried out. 


The agricultural preducer if he could send his box of eggs or" 
sack of hardy vegetab:es straight ta a city shop, knowing: 
that it would be hancied by no middleman while on its road,. 
but be delivered promptly by the railway company, who: 
would gather and bring back to him its price, after deduct- 
ing a small charge for the transaction, or, at least, provide: 
facilities for its collection by some agent recognized by them- 
selves. There would, moreover, be thus no obstacles to a 


more extended business on the part of an individual pro- 
ducer, since if he had five pounds’ worth of goods to sell he 
might send them to as many separate retailers. And what 
is there to stand in the way of the procedure, beside the: 
trouble of organizing the machinery needed to carry it out 22 





There is no knowing what the railway companies. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. ‘4I 


SOCIAL LIFE AT OXFORD TO-DAY. 
BY ETHEL M. ARNOLD. 


"THERE is an interesting article in = Mont*ly, by 

Ethel M. Arnold, who writes on “The Social Life at 
‘Oxford” in a strain not unworthy of Matthew Arnold 
himself. Describing the charm of Oxford :— 

Let the stranger who would fain understand the secret of 
*the'piace turn in a college garden some evening in late spring, 
iand there, giving himself up to the influences around him, 
wait: in patience till their meaning grows clear to him. 
‘Gradually the air, laden already with all the fragrance of 
lilacs and laburnuaas, will seem to him laden also with thing 
-of deep spiritual import. Old enthusiasms which he had 
fancied buried with his dead youth revive in him; aspirations he 
had put aside as Quixotic and visionary in his contact with 
‘the actual world stir in him with their old purity and 
‘strength ; beauty which, had become a dead letter to him, 
grows suddenly alive, and in the end all the gross fibre 
which had grown up round. his soul seems to melt away, and 
he realised once again his spiritual union with his ideal. In 
a word, the true spirit of Oxford is anti-materialistic, and to 
say this in the latter half of the nineteenth century is to 
say much indeed. 

One noticeable result of the system of Benedick Fellows 
‘is the falling off of that venerable institution known as 
‘“ dinner in hall.” 

THE OLD OXFORD AND THE NEW. 

Miss Arnold is no mere onoae of the past, and she 
‘frankly recognises that, notwithstanding the lament of 
the pessimist, Oxford is Oxford still. She says :— 

For every new thing there is an old one which more 
tthan compensates for it. Laboratories may increase 
and multiply, hundreds of new “villa residences” may 
form themselves into unsightly suburbs, and every sect in 
the kingdom may be represented in the great school of 
ttheology which is to be the glory of the Oxford of 
‘the future, but the heart of the beautiful old town will 
‘remain unchanged. Not that there have been no changes in 
“the University: In former days—I am speaking of twenty 
cyears ago—there was one large university set. The social 
stone was rigid and exclusive in the extreme and it was hard, 
if not impossible, for any “outsider” to get a footing in 
Oxford society at all. 

OXFORD IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 

Miss Arnold thus describes the characteristics of the 
‘summer and winter terms in Oxford :— 

In the summer term, and particularly the early part 
of it, Oxford is a city of dreams; effort of any kind is 
more or less difficult, and one lives on from day to 
day in a kind of trance, full of vague aspirations and 
feeling very far removed from the actualities of life. 
‘One falls naturally into a pleasant routine, all the 
pleasanter for its gentle monotony. The morning passes in 
reading or writing, and in the afternoon one turns out for 
a leisurely constitutional, followed by a look in at the 
Radcliffe Library to browse for an hour on the new books, 
‘then home, stopping on one’s way to watch the cricket 
amatch in the Parks for half-an-hour, lying in Bohemian 
comfort on the grass. And in the evening to stroll about the 
quiet roads, listening to the bells, watching the moon rise 
-and the stars come out, drinking in the while the fragrant 
air, brings peace and dreamless sleep at night. 

The winter term has, of late, become almost as gay as the 
summer term, possibly gayer, as far as the residents are 
concerned, for the summer gaieties are given over largely 
‘into the hands of the female relatives of the undergraduates, 
who come from afar, and Oxford swarms with pretty girls 
<and complacent, mothers being shown the sights of the 
‘town by youths whose faces beam with mingled pride and 
“importance. 

e rest of the article is devoted to a sketch of 
“Oxford notabilities, among whom figure prominently 
Professor Max Muller, Dr. Burdon Sanderson, Dr. E. B 
‘Tylor, Professor Freeman, Professor Jowett, and Dr. Bright. 


PROFESSOR JOWETT. 

Probably no one man has influenced Oxford so widely and 
profoundly in the last thirty years as Mr. Jowett ; whether 
for weal or woe, posterity must finally decide. At present 
Oxford men are roughly divided into his followers and his 
opponents, and it is impossible for an outsider to form any 
Opinion on the subject. But this much at least is certain, 
that whatever may ultimately be thought of his develop- 
ment and encouragement of the examination system, 
which tends, as some assert, to the destruction of 
a disinterested love of learning, his influence upon the life 
and character of the men who have come under his 
sway at Balliol has been of the noblest and loftiest kind. He 
has lived his life in and among his men, and yet has found 
leisure and opportunity to lastingly enrich the world of 
scholarship, and in his fame and success may be read the 
death-warrant of that older conception of the duties of a 
college head so.consistently carried out by the late Mark 
Pattison. That in the future it will be practically impossible 
for a man to accept the position of Head of a house, and 
continue to lead the life of a scholarly recluse, knowing 
nothing and caring less about the men under his rule, is due 
in the first instance to Professor Jowett, and to Professor 
Jowett alone.. To have introduced a spirit of increased 
personal interest and of keener enthusiasm into the whole 
teaching staff of the University is probably sufficient positive 
work for one man to have done ; his mistakes, if he has made 
any, may well be left to rectify themselves. 

Miss Broughton is mentioned as one of the more notable 

outsiders, and her portrait is one of the features of the 
article, which all Oxford men will read with interest, and 
those who have never been at Oxford with somewhat of 
re; 5 
Miss Arnold concludes her paper as follows :— 
So life passes in the beautiful old university town, and will 
pass when we are all forgotten—we who have loved the Alma 
Mater with such passionate affection. And yet there should 
be no sadness in the thought, for it is her calm immutability 
in the midst of the ebb and flow of human life which makes 
her what she is—-the guardian of our nobler selves. 


THE NEEDLEWORK GUILD. 
BY THE DUCHESS OF TECK AND LADY WOLVERTON. 


The Needlework Guild is described in the English 
Illustrated by the Duchess of Teck and Lady Wolverton, 
who make an urgent appeal to ladies of all kinds to join 
the ranks of the guild in question. Anyone can join on 
one condition—namely, that she must contribute at least 
two articles of clothing per annum to be given over to 
the executive to be distributed amongst the poor. The 
Guild was started in 1882, and in seven years it has 
multiplied itself to thousands, and has branches in all 
the counties of England except Durham, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Rutland, Huntingdon and Wiltshire. It 
is about to admit men into the Guild, in order to obtain 
tailor-made clothing and boots. Men, however, can only 
enter as honorary associates. There are eighty-two 
groups in London. Every up must consist of 
fifty-six members. ‘‘The Guild is a society,” says Lady 
Wolverton, ‘‘to supplement, not to supersede, what is 
already existing, and to cope with special emergencies.” 
During an epidemic in Birmingham 2,000 articles were 
supplied by the Guild. Last year 200,000 articles were 
distributed in England. Lady Wolverton is ambitious to 
see the needlework guild recommended as a panacea to 
the listless, unhappy, idle heroines of the three volume 
novel. Those of our readers who wish to join the Guild 
can do so by writing to the Secretary, whose address is 
not given in the English Illustrated, so they had better 
therefore address themselves direct to Lady Wolverton, 
whose address is—107, Lancaster Gate, W. 
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SOME FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT THE 
TELEGRAPH. 
THE NUMBER AND COST OF TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. Bronson C. KEEter, in an article in the Forum, in 
which he pleads for the public control of the Telegraph, 
gives some interesting facts and figures concerning 
telegraphy all over the world. At present there are 
2,500,000 miles of wire in telegraphic use in the world, and 
in almost every country, excepting the United States and 
Canada, the wires are under the control of the State. In 
the Argentine Republic, Mexico, Denmark, the State and 
private companies divide the lines between them. 

The following particulars of tariffs will be useful for 
reference :— 

Tariffs vary greatly.. In North America the body of the 
message only is charged for; in other counfries the address, 
or the signature, or both, are tollable. In the United States 
the toll ranges from 25 cents to 1 dol. for ten words, according 
to the distance ; in the Argentine Republic it is 40 cents for 
ten words, and 20 cents for each additional ten words; in 
Denmark and in Sweden and Norway, 13:4 cents for ten 
words, and 1°34 cents for each additional word; in Ecuador, 
20 cents for ten words ; in Egypt, 49°6 cents for ten words; 
in Germany, 1-4 cents per word, the minimum being 14 cents 
per message; in the United Kingdom, sixpence for twelve 
words ; in the Cape Colonies, one shilling for ten words, and 
sixpence for each additional five words, or part thereof; 
in Guatemala, 25 cents for ten words, exclusive of the 
address ; in Honduras, 25 cents for ten Spanish words, and 
double that amount for English words; in Italy, 20 cents for 
fifteen words, and 1 cent for each additional word; in Japan, 
4 cents per word, including the address and signature ; in 
Portugal, 5 cents for the first word,and1 cent for each 
additional word ; in Roumania, 1:56 cents per word; in Siam,” 
from 35 cents to 3 dols. 65 cents per word; in Switzerland, 
— per word; in Turkey, 2 to 4 cents per word; and in 

enezuela, 20 cents for twelve words. In New Zealand 
messages are classified as urgent, ordinary, and delayed, the 
rates being respectively 2s., 1s., and 6d., for ten words, with 
3d. for each additional word. 


The following table gives statistics, showihg the com- 
parative use of telegraphy of various countries in the 


world :— 
Miles of 


No. of Offices Messa, 
Countries. ‘coubaiar r 10,000 of anion af 
of Ane ‘opulation. Pop uation. 
Argentine Republic ... 1 is 17 ane? ABO 
Belgium... an s- 343 a 0-9 pebaasy | 
Brazil... 3 behss ee pe 01 sees, 0080 
Costa Rica e ick eT 3 pen 16 ase ae 
Denmark aes .-- 662 18 0°655 
Egypt... ; -. 266 — 0-088 
Germany sh we» 264 8 1:16 
Great Britain ... vee BOL 2 1:43 
British India... bei? Bl? 09 0009 
Queensland ... martes * fy ae ee 8 315 
South Australia ae. Cisisva 84 2:39 
Tasmania ,,. are pare 11 eres Ee 
Victoria od ise cei 41 ea. 
West Australia ‘i 3 aie 9 ie, see 
New Zealand vee 40°56 12 3:04 
Cape Colony... bs ales ie 6 = 0:83 
Greece ... - ... oe 2ae — 0-4 
Guatemala oan Ss Gee oe O73. ..0)  OS38 
Honduras ob VS bie 207: 22. OFBB 
Italy =~... ont vec 478 oak 1-2 -. 4 0°266 
Japan ... bed beh. 3,3 008 =... 0-482 
Netherlands ... wie TT ai 15 ava: © O63 
Russia ... size 663 BRS! wi; 034 =... 0096 
Sweden ... 6 og Oe des -- «oe: O863 
Norway wei os. ash 18 wit: abe 
Switzerland... «-. 803 aS 43 eae yes | | 
United States ... was, BO we 38 eS: 
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Mr. Keeler points out that the experience of Englan® 
tells very strongly in favour of State telegraphy. We 
have beaten tle United States in the ratio of increase of 
messages to increase of population by three to one. Mr. 


Keeler strongly urges that the Western Union Tele-- 


graphic Company, whose stock stands for 100,000,000 dols.,. 
should be bought up, but not until the value of the stock 


has been depreciated by the establishment cf building 


lines, a plan, it seems, which can be duplicated for about 
35,000,000 dols. :— 
The practical step is for the Government to construct lines 


between the leading cities of the country, and to compete as. 


a determined opposition company would do, and as is cgn- 
templated by two fairly good bills now pending in Congress. 
When the shares of the Western Union shall reach a reason- 
able-price in the open market, let the Government buy them ;. 
then thers can be no corruption, 


THE INDISSOLUBILITY OF MARRIAGE. 
TWO VIEWS ON THE SUBJECT. 


Miss Cuapman and Mr. G. T. Bettany, whose previous: 
paper on the subject I erroneously ascribed to his wife, 
write on this subject in Lippincott. Miss Chapman 
attempt very briefly to answer the question, Is it possible- 
tomake out a case against divorce from the modern stand- 
point? She says :— 

1. Nature plainly indicates permanent marriage as the true- 
human relation. ‘The young of the human pair need parental 
care and supervision for a great number of years. 

2. Instinet is strongly on the side of indissoluble marriage.. 
In proportion as men leave brutedom behind and enter into- 
the fulness of their human heritage, they will cease to- 
tolerate the idea of two or more living partners. 

3. History shows conclusively that where divorce has been 
easy, licentiousness, disorder, and often complete anarchy 
have prevailed. The history of civilization is the history of 
advance in monogamy, of the fidelity of one man to one- 
woman, and one woman to one man. 

4,. Science tells the same tale. Physiology and Hygiene- 
point to temperance, not riot. Sociology shows how man, in 
spite of himself, is ever striving, through lower forms, up- 
ward, to the monogamic relation. 

5. Experience demonstrates to every one of us, individu- 
ally, the superiority of the indissoluble marriage. We know 
that, speaking broadly, marriages turn out well or ill in pro- 
portion as husband and wife are—let me not say loving—but 
loyal, sinking differences and even grievances for the sake of 
children and for the sake of example. 

I cannot touch on the divorce question even thus briefly 
without the usual protest against being supposed to depre- 
cate separation, while I oppose divorce. Separation should,. 
I think, be made easier, whereas divorce, with liberty of re- 
marriage, so far from being made easier, should, as soon as 
opinion is ripe for it, be abolished. 


Mr. Bettany deals more with marriage as a worldly 
contract than as a spiritual relationship, and is in favour 
of divorce in extreme cases. He says :— 


“ Which is better from the State point of view,to compel guilty 
persons to live a life in which vice must continually tempt them, 
or to give them at least the opportunity of marrying again, and 
leading a better life? It is undesirable to discuss details 
here. One thing is certain, if a marriage has turned out to 
be no real marriage, and cannot be mended, the legal recog- 
nition of the fact is better than blindness toit. A fictitiously 
maintained contract, which has no reality about it, can only 
promote immorality. ‘The modern tendency is not so evil as 
purists and sacerdotalists would made out. Human society 
is honestly striving to better its conditions. It cannot find 
that indissoluble tiammels are the best in all cases; but it 
seeks to minimise the evils necessarily attending on breaches 
of the marriage contract.” ; 
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CULTURE AND CURRENT ORTHODOXY. 
IS THERE A BARRIER BETWEEN THEM } 


Dr. Benrenps writes in the Forum a cheery optimist 
paper entitled ‘‘Culture and Current Orthodoxy,” in 
which he maintains that current orthodoxy has so far 
accepted the conclusions of modern culture, that the 
bridge between them is but a thin and vanishing line. 
He examines the divergence between the two on five 
.questions : The problem of the supernatural, the place 
and authority of the Bible, the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, and the eternal destiny of man. ; 

Culture, he maintains, is as willing to recognise ‘‘a 
reasonable theory of providential supervision,” which 
.almost concedes the general facts of revelation. As to 
the authority of the Bible, current crthodoxy does not 
teach verbal inspiration, but regards. the Bible as a true 
history of God’s revelation of Himself to the Hebrews, 
and as an authoritative in its ethical content, but it is 
agnostic as to the method of revelation. As to the 
Incarnation, current orthodoxy does not venture into 
theories. Its philosophic attitude is agnostic, but it 
holds fast to the ideal character of Jesus Christ, and the 
authority which His personal testimony as to Himself 
possessed. As to the Atonement, Dr. Behrends main- 
tains that :— 

The cross has brought God to man, and it is beating down 
the hedges by which men have been kept apart. It is a 
message of peace. Passing beyond this general statement, 
the dogmatic interpretation of the Atonement runs into the 
substitutionary, the governmental, the moral, and the 
personal. That Christ died for our sins, according to the 
Scriptures; that in Him we have redemption, even the 
forgiveness of sins; that He is our High-priest, our Prince of 
Peace, and the Captain of our salvation, current orthodoxy 
maintains; but as to any theory of the great and joyful 
reconciliation, it is agnostic. 

Upon the eternal destiny of man it speaks little, and 
with caution. j 

Mr. Spurgeon will probably find in this article con- 
firmation strong of his worst predictions concerning the 
‘* Downgrade,” but it is one which should be read with 
-care by all those who wish to form an estimate of the 
trend of modern theological thought. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON LUX MUNDI. 


Professor Huxley, as a Biblical controversialist, is 
rougher than Mr. Bradlaugh. In the Nineteenth Century, 
in an article entitled ‘‘Lux Mundi and Science,” he 
‘speaks of the accounts given in Genesis of the Creation 
and of the Deluge as ‘‘lies,” which is significant of the 
mental temperature in which the article is written. He 
-concludes his paper as follows :— 

While, therefore, every right-minded man must sympathise 
with the efforts of those theologians, who have not been able 
altogether to close their ears to the still, small voice of 
reason, to escape from the fetters which ecclesiasticism has 
forged, the melancholy fact remains, that the position they 
have taken up is hopelessly untenable. It is raked alike by 
the old-fashioned artillery of the Churches and by the fatal 
weapons of precision with which the enfants perdus of the 
advancing forces of science are armed. They must surrender, 
or fall back into a more sheltered position. And it is possible 
that they may long find safety in such retreat. ° 

The present and the near future seem given over to those 
happily, if curiously, constitued people who see as little 
-difficulty in throwing aside any amount of post-Abrahamic 
Scriptural narrative, as the authors of “ Lux Mundi” see in 
sacrificing the pre-Abrahamic stories ; and, having distilled 
-away every inconvenient matter of fact in Christian history, 
continue to pay divine honours to the residue. There really 
:seems to be no reason why the next generation should not 
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listen to a Bampton ‘Lecture modelled upon that addressed 
to the last :— 

Time was—and that not very long ago—when all the rela- 
tions of Bibiical authors concerning the old world were 
received with a ready belief; and an _unreasoning 
and uncritical faith accepted with equal satisfaction the 
narrative of the Captivity and the doings of Moses at 
the court of Pharaoh, the account of the Apostolic 
meeting in the Epistle to the Galatians, and of the fabrication 
of Eve. We can most of us remember when, in this country, 
the whole story of the Exodus, and even the legend of Jonah, 
were seriously placed before boys as history, and discoursed 
of in as dogmatic atone as the tale of Agincourt or the 
history of the Norman Conquest. 

But all this is now changed. The last century has seen 
the growth of scientific criticism to its full strength. ‘The 
whole world of history has been revolutionised, and the 
mythology which embarrassed earnest Christians has vanished 
as an evil mist, the lifting of which has only more fully 
revealed the lineaments of infallible Truth. No longer in 
contact with fact ef any kind, Faith stands now and for ever 
proudly inaccessible to the attacks of the infidel. 


ON FLOWERS AND GARDENS. 


BY OUIDA, 


THERE is a pleasant little chat in the North American 
Review by Ouida. Ouida maintains that a public garden 
may be very good, but that a public garden is a mis- 
nomer. It is the private garden which alone deserves 
the name of garden, where interruption is impossible and 
no other movement but that of birds is ever heard. 
Gardens however, she laments, are going out. They are 
becoming artificial and becoming spoiled by gardeners 
who make them too neat, too mathematical and geome- 
trical. Shakespeare’s flowers are only to be met with 
now-a-days in cottage gardens, much to the loss of those 
who spend lavishly in order to secure the scentless but 
fashionable flowers which have driven mignonette to the 
wall, and banished snap-dragon and southern-wood from 
the borders of our lawns. Upon flowers, their use and 
abuse, Ouida writes wisely and well. She says :— 


Children should never be allowed to pluck flowers, even in 
the fields and hedges, merely to throw them aside: they 
should be early taught reverence for this floral beauty which 
is around them, and never be permitted wantonly to break 
down bows and branches, or fill their laps with buttercups 
and daisies only to leave them withered in the sun, discarded 
and forgotten. 

A love for flowers indicates the quickness of imagination 
and the delicacy of sentiment of those in whom it is strong. 

In the great world and in the rich world, flowers are wasted 
with painful prodigality. 

Church decoration is not a whit better; flowers are wan- 
tonly sacrificed to it, as in the winter the birds are starve 
through it for need of the evergreen berries torn down in 
woods and gardens to adorn the altars of men. The numbers 
of dead birds found in frost and snow on moor and field have 
increased enormously with the increase in church decoration. 
A sheaf of grain hung up for the seed-eating birds in winter, 
with some trays of meal-worms set on the ground for the 
insectivorous birds, woukd be a more useful form of piety 
than the cartloads of branches and the garlands of berries 
given to church and cathedral. Of all emotions which giv2 
the nature capable of it the purest and longest-lived pleasure, 
the sense of the beauty of natural things is the one which 
costs ‘least pain in its indulgence, and most refines and 
elevatés the character. The garden, the meadow, the wood, 
the orchard, are the schools in which this appreciative faculty 
is cultured most easily and enjoyably. 
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_ UNDER WATER SHIPS. 

THE LATEST INVENTIONS IN SUBMARINE NAVIGATION. 

La Marine Frangaise in an article on this subject 
considers that, with the development of quick-firing guns, 
the torpedo boat, in spite of its great speed and precision 
of movement, is already ming out of date. 
the torpedo is to be used for successful attack it 
will have to be discharged from a vessel which is in- 
vulnerable—that is to say, from a submarine torpedo 
boat. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF A SUBMARINE BOAT. 

The essentials for such a boat are that it must be 
absolutely under control and capable of sinking sufficiently 
low in the- water to neutralise any protection that may 
be afforded to then ship by exterior defences, such as 
torpedo nets. At the present time, several types of 
submarine boats are being experimented with, e.g.— 
the Nordenfelt, the Peral, the Gymnote, and the Goubet. 
The two last-named are French boats. As regards the 
Gymiote, which seems to be the official pet, no details 
have been allowed to transpire. All that is definitely 
known about her is that she is constructed out of plates of 
sheet iron, and that.she can only keep under water 
when in actual motion, as she rises at once to the surface 
as soon as her engines stop. In the absence of further 
particulars, these two facts seem sufficient to char- 
acterise her as a failure; for in case of accident to 
the hull she would sink, and in case of anything going 
wrong with the engines she would be helpless. 

. THE BEST YET BUILT. 

The Goubet, on the other hand, has carried out her 
trials at Cherbourg in public, and it is therefore 
possible to analyse her performances, and to form an 
unprejudiced opinion as to her capabilities. The hull 
of the Goubet, which in general shape resembles a stumpy 
cigar 18 feet long by 5 feet broad, is made out of 
a single bronze casting, with a circular swelling under- 
neath to give ter stability to the boat: on its upper 
part an elli opening serves to give access to the 
interior, and room for the of the two men who form 
the crew. Txis opening is hermetically sealed by a cap 
which screws down m the inside. The lower 
part of the hull is arranged for water ballast, 
and has a heavy lead keel, which is detachable 
from the inside in case of an emergency, so that the 
boat can come readily to the surface if anything should 
go wrong with the air-pumps or valves. The boat is 

iven by an articulated screw fixed to the end of the 
crank shaft by a special Goubet joint. This joint allows 
the screw to take up any position whilst revolving ; and 
the screw serves both as propeller and rudder. 

HOW IT IS MANAGED. 


The motive power is furnished by an electrical machine, 
which is rp sd of driving the boat for several hours at 
a speed of between five and six knots. Two oars, one 
projecting from each side, pass through water-tight collars 
ta the hull and are worked by the sailor who sits aft 
when the beat gots near an enemy’s ship. When not 
in use they lie close against the hull. o other oars, 
forward; are used for steering when the boat is being 
rowed. ‘The torpedoes, which are detachable from the 
inside, are carried one on eacl. side. They are provided 
with wires, which pay out on the torpedoes being let go. 
When sufficient wire has been paid out, to avoid risk of 
damage to the boat by the explosion, the electric circuit 
is closed and the topedoes explode. A long steel rod, 
fitted with a cutter, is fixed to the front of the boat so as 
to cut the cables of mines, moorings, &c. The resistance 
of the hull is equal to six millions kilogrammes and is 
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thus amply sufficient to allow the boat to descend con 
siderably over 300 feet without danger. 
HOW HER CREW BREATHE, 

By pumping out the vitiated air the air contained in the 
boat itself is sufficient to last for two hours ; and by utilising 
the oxygen stored in two tubes, the crew can remain under 
water for thirty hours without fatigue. From experi- 
ments already made it has been clearly shown that after 
being ten metres below the surface for eight hours the 
crew came out of the boat as lively and active as when they 
entered it. Communication with the exterior is main- 
tained by a telephone which passes through the cap ; and- 
messages, enclosed in glass balls, can also be sent out 
and received through a pneumatic tube. Bull’s-eyes 
round the sides of the cap enable the crew to see objects 
and rocks when under water, and an optical tube allows 
the pilot to reconnoitre and take bearings above the 
water line when the boat nears the enemy. 

HER STABILITY. 

The most valuable characteristic of the Goubet is her 
perfect stability. Whether the boat is above or below 
water it is. always in equilibrium : it ascends or descends: 
vertically with great rapidity on the slightest modification 
of the water ballast, and remains absolutely stationary as. 
soon as the ballast ceases to be let in or discharged. Being: 
in equilibrium, the force required for propulsion is very 
slight, and consequently, although the boat weighs some 
six tons, it can be manceuvred with ease by a single 
rower. If she strikes against an obstacle she simply 
rebounds without injuring herself. In addition to 
using her torpedoes, she can be utilized for fouling the- 
screw of a ship, and is provided for the purpose with a. 
chain having two buoys at the ends. When the chain is. 
let go under the screw, the buoys by floating upwards. 
tangle the chain in the blades of the propeller, 
and hopelessly foul the screw when the ship 
gota under weigh. The experiments carried out at Cher- 

, according to the Marine Frangaise, which vouches. 
for their bond fide character, have proved the Goubet’s 
capabilities as a submarine boat ; she is habitable, steers. 
well under water, and can pick up and cut mining cables. 
and moorings with absolute precision, and seems fully to 
come up to the essentials laid down for a submarine boat, 
including invisibility. 

HER MODE OF ATTACK. 

Having so fully described the merits claimed for the- 
Goubet, a few words only can be devoted to describing 
her plan of attack. As a rule the boat would be- 
carried on board ship, and would only be dropped into 
the water when the hostile squadrons approached each 
other. Supposing the boat, however, to be sent on an 
independent expedition against an ironclad, she would 
run with her little turret just above the water until she 
approached sufficicntly near to make it possible for her- 
to be sighted by the enemy. Having reached the dan- 
gerous zone she would sink lower, soas toleavenothing but 
the end of her optical tube out of water; she would then 
be practically invisible, for the slightest swell would make: 
it next to impossible to see the tube. If discovered, how- 
ever, she would sink still lower, so that the water cushion. 
would serve to preserve her invulnerability. Up to- 
within about 100 yards of the enemy the prop. ler would. 
be used, but the final approach would be made by rowing.. 
When 50 yards from the ship the final bearings would be: 
taken, and the boat would then descend 13 to 16 feet 
below the surface of the water. After placing the tor- 
pedoes in position, she would reverse speed, and the- 
electric circuit would be closed as soon as the wires. 
showed she was beyond reach of danger. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


Tue most interesting thing in the Deutsche Revue (June) 
is an article with the title ‘‘The Man in the Moon.” 
The imagination of all nations has busied itself a great 
deal with the dark spots-in the moon. In many cases 
the forms of animals, such as the gazelle, the hare, the 
rabbit have been recognised ; and in connection with 
these curious notions equally strange myths and super- 
stitions have sprung up. Rochholz speaks, for instance, 
of the belief that the hare should never be imitated in a 
shadow-picture on the wall, as the finger which plays the 
hare will rot off. 

Often Bible personages are connected with the myths. 
One sees in the moon Isaac carrying the bundle of wood 
for his sacrifice on Mount Moriah ; another, Cain with 
a bundle of thorns on his shoulders, which he will offer 
as the smallest gift of his field. In Iceland the people 
recognise the face of Adam in the moon, and the face of 
Eve in the sun. Others find in the moon Judas Iscariot, 
or Mary Magdalene and her tears, or the head of an 
angel which God one day, before the creation of the 
earth, tore off in a rage and flung at the moon. 


Giants, too, have been traced in the moon ; but often 
it is also a woman spinning or weaving that 
has been discovered there. According to the people of 
the Upper Palatinate, an old woman is weaving a basket; 
beside her a great dog lurks, and, by occasionally tearing 
at her basket, prevents her from finishing her work, 
thereby causing an eclipse. If the dog, however, should 
tear the basket to pieces, the world would come to an 
end. Another of the stories current in the Upper Pala- 
tinate makes the orphan daughter of a poor official spin 
her trousseau by moonshine, her duties leaving her no 
time for it in the day. Especially is this the case on 
Sunday nights, and on account of this she has been 
mockingly called ‘‘The Spinner in the Moon.” But she 
feels herself more and more i ‘tracted by the moon’s 
friendly face, and once, when quite worn out she falls 
asleep, she dreams that she has been taken up to the 
moon, and awakes to find herself actually there with her 
wheel. With the change of the moon, the petticoat she 
is working at grows or diminishes; but, should her flax 
ever get used up, the end of the world would follow. 
Occasionally the petticoat is seen closely folded together, 
and, weary, the spinner bends her head, and her hair 
waves about with the flax. An eclipse of the moon is the 
consequence. The Maori legend is quite different. A 
certain Rona goes out by moonlight to fetch water. 
While the moon is behind a cloud Rona curses it. In a 
fury the moon descends to earth, and Rona tries to 
escape by climbing up a tree on the bank of the stream ; 
but alas! her pursuer pulls it up by the roots and re- 
ascends, carrying off both tree and Rona. 

In various countries the man in the moon also counts 
for a thief—sometimes of vegetables, sometimes of fruit, 
or fish, or cheese, or butter, or horses, or sheep, or 
vessels of water. In other legends, again, it is profanz- 
tion of a holy day by a crime, such as a theft, that is 
punished by banishment to the moon. Such stories 
would seem kindred to the Bible story (Numbers xv., 32- 
36) of the man who was stoned to death for gathering 
sticks on the Sabbath. In Susbia, we learn, a man once 
stole some mat-weeds on a Sunday, and was taking them 
home on his back when God met him in human form, and 
offered him the choice of two punishments—to be burnt 
upsin the syn, or to be frozen to death inthe moon. It 
is sometimes added that the man could not have frozen 
to death in the moon, as God first set fire to the bundle 
of weeds. 


ARTICLES IN 


THI 


WHO IS THE GREATEST GENIUS OF OUR AGE? 
MR. KEELY, BY MRS. BLOOMFIELD-MOORE. 

Unper the title of ‘‘ Keely’s Contributions to Science” 
in Lippincott, Mrs. Bloomfield-Moore describes the evi- 
dence which in her opinion entitles Mr. Keely, of Keely’s 
Motor, to rank as the greatest genius of our age. Keeley, 
she says, has penetrated into the Temple of Truth and 
raised the veil of the goddess. It is difficult to summarise 
this paper, the very phraseology of which is unintellig- 
ible to those who are not versed in the mysteries of 
molecules and etheric vibrations, but the following will 
probably suttice either to induce the curious to read what 
she says or to deter the sceptic and scornful from ventur- 
ing further. Mr. Keely, in the opinion of Madame 
Blavatsky, has discovered Vril, the mysterious force of 
the universe to which Lord Lytton drew attention in his 
‘*Coming Race.” Mrs. Bloomfield-Moore contents herself 
with calling it an unknown force. Keely calls it 
sympathetic negative attraction. It is the governiny 
medium of the universe, and he has been partially able to 
control it. Mrs. Bloomfield-Moore says :— 

Mr. Keely has determined and written out a system of the 
vibratory conditions governing the aggregation of all molecu- 
lar masses, as to their relation sympathetically one to the 
other, stating the conditions to be brought about in order to 
induce antagonism or repellent action, disintegration, etc. ; 
but he has not yet been able to control the operation of his 
disintegrator so as to use it with safety to the operator, for 
mining purposes, etc. 

He has proved by demonstration that the subdivision of 
matter under different orders of progressive vibration evolves 
by such subdivision entirely new and distinct elements, too 
multiple to enumerate. He has systematized the proper 
vibratory chords, progressively, from the introductgry molecu- 
lar to the inter-etheric, embracing seven distinct orders of 
triple subdivision. 

Keely has discovered that all sympathetic streams, cerebel- 
lic, gravital, magnetic, and electric, are composed of triple 
flows ; this fact governing all the terrestrial and celestial 
orders of positive and negative radiation. 

Keely has discovered and was the first to demonstrate that. 
electricity has never been handled ; that it is in principle as 
material as is water; that it is not merely a force or a form 
of energy,—that it is matter; and that what we call electri- 
city, and have diverted for commercial use in electric light- 
ing, is but one of the triune currents, harmonic, enharmonic, 
and diaphonic, which are united in pure electricity. 

These same researches have enabled Keely to pronounce 
definitely as to the nature of what is recognised as gravity, 
an ever-existing, eternal force, coexistent with the compound 
etheric, or high luminous, entering into all forms of aggre- 
gated matter at their birth; inherit, as Epicurus asserted— 
whom Newton scoffed at for entertaining such an idea. 

Keely has constructed instruments by which he is en- 
deavouring to determine the nature of the triune action of 
the poplar terrestrial stream, or envelop, as regards its 
vibratory philosophy. 

He has discovered that the range of molecular motion in 
all quiescent masses is equal to one-third of their diameters, 
and that all extended range is induced by sound-force, set. at 
chords of the thirds which are antagonistic to the combined 
chords of the mass of the neutral centres that they represent. 

He has broken joints of his fingers and thumbs, he has 
broken his ribs, he has had his left side paralyzéd for weeks, 
he has lost the sight of one eye for months, in his hand-to- 
hand fight with the genii that he has encountered, and can- 
not completely subdue until he has effected the condition of 
polarization and depolarization which is n for the 
control of rotation and reversions in his cor ial engine. 

Not the least among the ultimate blessings to our race which 
Keely’s discovery foreshadows is the deeper insight that it 
will bestow into the healing power of the finer forces of 
nature, embracing cures of brain and nerve-disorders that are 
new classed with incurable diseases. 





























HE KEVIEW 


GETTING UP A HEALTH CLASS. 
A LADY’S EXPERIENCE. 

In the Woman’s World, Miss E. M. Sheffield writes 
an article which may be very useful to some of our 
readers, and may*:ead them to venture upon the path 
which Miss Sheftield has trodden with such signal success. 
There are many intelligent women who have unfortun- 
ately got adrift from the religious faith which leads their 
sisters to spend many laborious hours every week in the 
Sunday school, and other works of Christian beneficence. 
But among those who have thus been cut off by the loss 
of faith from the usual methods in which altruistic 
yearnings are satisfied, there “must, at least, be a 
few who would welcome an opportunity of minister- 
ing to the material needs of their neighbours in 
some secular sphere. To these Miss Sheffield’s 
paper opens up a hopeful vista of philanthropic 
usefulness. Most people if asked to get up 
a health class would despair of éver interesting those 
whom they sought to benefit. Miss Sheffield’s experience 
goes to prove that these difficulties are exaggerated. Sir 
William Gull having written that nothing better could be 
done than that lecturers shou'd go about the country 
instructing people in the laws of health and the importa:ce 
temperance, Miss Sheffield determined to act upon his 
advice. Her clergyman being Broad Church, lent her a 
clean, cheerful room close to a poor and densely crowded 
neighbourhood. She got out bills headed, ‘‘ Health 
Class for Women Only,” inviting those who wished to 
hear about ‘‘ their health and how to keep it,” to come 
and listen to her lecture, promising them at the end 
music on the harmonium or a recitation of a popular 
ballad. Poor Miss Sheffield tells us how bitterly she was 
disappointed at the first of the series. She sat with her 
diagrams in readiness, and with her notes in her hand, ex- 
pecting the audience to assemble. Eight o’clock came, and 
not a human being turned up; half-past eight, and still no 
one arrived. Just as she was going away, an old woman 
bent, decrepid, half blind and very deaf, arrived, 
‘*Be you the lady who said that she would teach poor 
folk like me to, get well and would not charge them 
nothink? I am that tired,” said the old woman, 
“‘T wish I had never come, and you look a poor sort 
of person to give anyone advice!” Notwithstanding this 
unpromising beginning, Miss Sheffield persevered. Slie 
says : mm 
“Hopeless as the attempt seemed, it was ere long crowned 
with success. By the time that the spring had come reund, 
and I purposely closed the series, my audience numbered 
between thirty and forty women and elder girls ; while im- 
proved health in themselves, and sanitation in their homes, 
afforded ample proof of real benefit.derived by the teaching. 
Visits I paid unexpectedly at their houses showing me how 
attention was now paid to cleanliness, cooking, diet, dress, 
and because they affected. health.” 

Far from these lectures being dull, Miss:Sheffield says : 

It was the merriest and most amusing of times to myself, 
and tothe women indeed, to whom it was the most attractive 

thering in the neighbourhood. ZhatI could see for myself, 


in their punctuality, in their absorbed attention, in the naive 


and €lever answers, whén I pounced upon them unexpectedly 
witha question, in the shouts of laughtér at anything 
amusing in my lecture; or anything that’ struck particu- 
larly ,home to them, and lastly, in the reluctance shown 


' for the glass ‘to be‘ broken up that I might take a holiday. 


“ Why? it’s as good-as'a play,” said one woman, whose out- 


' spokefi’Way"pf expressing herself was a joke in itself; as 


indeéd, Physiology is (for that was what shé meant) so mar- 
vellous was the revélation, that they would sit literally spell- 
bound as I explained the phenomena, and then burst into 
laughs of irrepressible astonishment and delight. 








OF KEVIEWS. 


A WOMAN’S TOYNBEE HALL. 

In Our Day for June, Miss Vida Scudder, of 250, 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., gives an account of the 
working of what might be called a female Toynbee Hall 
in New York City. She is the secretary of the College 
Settlements Association, which was formed in Boston 
early in February, with the object of establishing college 
settlements in all the large cities of the United States. 

The Settlement proposes to render possible for deli- 
cately nurtured young women a life of neighbourly friend- 
ship among those whose days are hungry for withheld 
beauty and lonely for lack of fellow friendship. The 
Settlement is not a mission; it is a condition of life. 
The College Settlement is a colony of college women in 
the poorer part of New York City. This colony is 
founded uron the belief of the power of friendship to 
shape character. The work of these Settlements is thus 
described by Miss Scudder :— 


Eight clubs are in operation. Four of them, for girls of 
various ages, meet twice a week. In all the girls’ clubs, 
sewing, gymnastics, singing, and games are prominent. 
The older girls are also taught cooking and dress-making, 
and are given talks on hygiene and dress.. The Good Seed 
Society on Sunday is an attempt to appeal to the spiritual 
nature of the children. It was not the original intention to 
form any clubs for boys, but. the claim made by the boys 
themselves was too urgent to resist. This branch of the 
work is proving most satisfactory, and the three boys’ clubs 
are enthusiastic ones. They are taught singing and 
gymnastics, questions are given them to look up, and they 
listen to popular, scientific, and historical talks, 

The house is open on one afternoon and evening to mem- 
bers of the clubs and to other friends and neighbours. Books 
from the library are given out, and the games and picture- 
books are at the disposal of the children. This day has 
grown very popular. The library now numbers over six 
hundred volumes, and is in good use. Another feature of 
library night is the receiving of bank deposits, which range 
from one to fifty cents. The Settlement has been made a 
station for the Penny Provident Fund, managed by_ the 
Charity Organisation Society. Oneafternoon in the week is 
reserved for entertaining the older women, chiefly the 
mothers of the club members. General entertainments are 
occasionally given, centring ds a rule in some club, the mem- 
bers of which are allowed to invite their friends. ‘The public 
bath-rooms in the basement, where hot baths are given at 
ten cents each, are in surprising demand. 


It will be interesting to know whether any active steps 
are being taken in any part of London to establish similar 
College Settlements to those in ew York. In this con- 
nection it may be noticed that in the Andover Review, 
Mr. Morrison I. Swift, writes the author of the paper 
“The Working Populations of* Cities, and what the 
Universities owe Them,” tells us that Mr. Stanton Coit, 
who had resided in Toynbee Hall and studied its methods, 
has founded {a Neighbourhood Guild” in the lowest 
slums of New York. ese University settlements have 
seemingly got within them the seeds of growth. The 
University Extension movement is also being imitated 
across the Atlantic. Mr. Swift pleads for the estublish- 
ment of a People’s University, which would offer an 
education suitable to those who are to work with their 
hands as well as with their brains for their living, which 
should be arranged so that young men and women could 


‘“support themselves during ‘and following its course, which 


‘should make for its end the attainment and spread of 
truth without fear of consequences and the development 
of new humanity based on knowledge. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 





AFRICA FOR THE AMERICANS ! 
MR. STANLEY'S FIRST OFFER. 


In an interesting article in Cyvaill yr Aeclwyd, on 
“Stanley—his Loves, Adventures, and Faith,” there 
appears a remarkable story of a gigantic scheme of 
Stanley's for the creation of an American East Africa 
Company, which would wield a power not surpassed by 
the East India Company in its palmiest days. A former 
colleague of the great explorer, Mr. F. G. de Fontaine, 
financial editor of the New York Herald, vouches for its 


authenticity. 
AN EMPIRE FoR £20,000. 


Mr. de Fontaine tells us that he called upon Stanley 
‘in his elegant apartments in a Broadway hotel,” and 
that the traveller thus unbosomed himself to his friend 
and colleague :— 

“In my search for Dr. Livingstone I discovered a vast 
region that teems with wealth. Great stores of ivory, gums, 
and oils are at the present moment in the heart of Central 
Africa awaiting a market, and I can secure them in barter at 
figures that will net a marvellous profit. All these and more 
I can lay my hands upon in less than a year, and at the same 
time establish a trade between the interior and the coast 
which will be of enormous advantage to any company that 
may obtain its control. The plan contemplates an organisa- 


_ tion of American capitalists, the purchase of vast tracts of 


territory, and the construction of a line of trading posts for 
the natives, who will want our cotton goods, guns, hardware, 
and all articles necessary to a new civilisation ; it means the 
tramp of the missionary, the educating influence of the 
pioneer, in short, the control by American capital of the 
richest part of Central Africa, and the possession of a power 
not surpassed by that once held by the East India Company 
in its own domains. I have at my immediate command,” 
Stanley continued, “forty thousand dollars cash, in 
part the result of the sales of my several works, and in 
part money received from Mr. James Gordon Bennett for 
my services to the Herald in finding Livingstone. With 
sixty or one hundred thousand dollars more I can perfect 
this magnificent scheme. Briefly outlining the details, my 
first step will be to return to England, there build two or 
three small portable steamers and a number of transporta- 
tion boats for use on the African lakes and rivers. I shall 
then select eight or ten well-equipped and rugged young 
fellows as sub-lieutenants, build one or more strong depéts 
and store-houses fortified against attack, and then proceed 
to open lines of communication between the interior and the 
coast, whence shipments may be made to the markets of the 
world.” 

“ But how and where do you expect to raise this additional 
capital ?” I enquired. 

“Through you, and right here in New York,” answered 
Stanley with energy, raising himself on one elbow. “Take 
me down to Wall Street to-morrow,” continued he; “as 
financial editor of the Herald you will introduce me to some 
of the wealthy magnates there, and I'll do the rest. I ought 
to raise the monéy in an hour.” 


THE DREAM OF HIS LIFE. 


Promising to do as he suggested, the conversation turned 
upon his plans when he should revisit New York to claim the 
hand of his affianced wife—who was not Miss Tennant. 

“Ah, my boy,” he exclaitied, “then I shall realise the 
dream of my life. When I shall Have tapped the reservoirs 
‘of Tae and Nai money will begin to flow in 
streams that will satisfy any reasonable desire, and then— 
and then—” he said, mbsingly, “I’m going to build a 
magnificent home on the Hiudson and rest for the rémainder 
of my life. I can‘see the house now—broad halls, a great 
gallery of rare pictures, rooms of Oriental grandeur, grounds 






with lakes and wooded paths, an African tembe built 
especially for ‘the boys,’ like that in which I lived so long 
with Livingstone, where my newspaper friends can come 
when they want to work or play; and all the surroundings 
of luxury and taste that the experience of a traveller can 
suggest.” 

DECLINED WITH THANKS! 

Agreeably to appointment, we went on the following day 
to Wall-street, where Stanley was introduced to a number 
of capitalists and influential gentlemen, from whom he 
received much attention, but that was all. Stanley told his 
story and mapped out his plans. The millionaires listened 
respectfully, and then declined his proposition “with 
thanks.” Not one of them seemed to appreciate the value 
of the opportunity thus presented and since so amply 
demonstrated. 

Disappointed and chagrined, Stanley returned to his 
hotel, remarking that he would no longer look for co- 
operation in America, for in London or Brussels he could 
easily obtain ten times the amount needed for his enterprise. 


HENRY GEORGE’S PANACEA. 
A CRITICISM BY MR. EDWARD ATKINSON. 


Tue Century publishes three papers—first a criticism 
upon Mr. Henry George’s Single Tax proposal, that is to 
say, his demand'that the whole of the taxation of the 
country should be thrown upon the land. It follows this 
up by a paper from the pen of Mr. Henry George, and 
closes the series by a rejoinder by Mr. Atkinson. The 
three articles will be read with keen interest by those 
who believe in land nationalisation. Mr. Henry George 
hardly displays the vigour which characterises some of 
his articles, and in Mr. Atkinson he has a very stalwart 
critic indeed. The most important point in Mr. At‘xin- 
son’s criticism is the demonstration of the fallacy that 
poverty would disappear if all the taxes were borne by 
the land. The whole rental of the land of the United 
States would not, if it were impounded to-morrow, meet 
the expense of the government of the country. The 
average annual taxation of the United States is eleven 
dollars per head. At the very outside, if the whole of the 
rental were divided equally among the population, it 
would not average ten dollars a head. Therefore, to 
begin with, if the land were nationalised to the utmost, 
and every penny of its annual value went into the State 
exchequer, there would still be a deficiency to be supplied 
from other sources. But this is not all. Suppose, by 
economy in one direction and an increase of the value of 
land in the other, the rent would meet the expenditure, 
how would this abolish poverty ? At the present moment 
the cost of the American citizen to the government of 
his country is three-halfpence per day. To place that 
three-halfpence on the land would certainly not inaugu- 
rate the Millenium. The question of the incidence of 
three-halfpence a day cannot be regarded as one in- 
volving the disappearance of poverty. Mr. Atkinson’s 
statistics are very interesting and suggestive. He says 
that at the present moment one. out of every three 
Americans works for a living, supporting the other two, 
that is to say, out of the fifty millions seventeen millions 
anita half are actually employed in productive labour. 
Each person thus occupied for gain turns out about £120 
worth of work per head, seven per cent. of which is 
applied in taxation. The faxation therefore, of the 

nited States represents the annual labour of 1,218,000 
persons. The three papers are all interesting, and will 
afford economists and socialists something craggy to 
‘break their minds upon. 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF ZOLAISM. 


A CRITICISM BY PAUL LINDAU. 


Mca has been written about Zola and Zolaism, but 
none of his numerous critics are more distinguished than 
Paul Lindau, of Berlin. In the June number of Nord 
and Stid, which periodical Paul Lindau also edits, his 
article on ‘‘Murder in Fiction ” is practically a very 
lengthy review of M. Zola’s ‘“ éte Humaine” in 
particular, and in general of the seventeen novels which 
form the great cycle dealing with the social and natural 
history of the .Rougon-Macquart family under the 
Second Empire. Though each of the novels in the cycle 
is an independent whole, each also constitutes an organic 
part in the chain of the author’s gigantic plan. In 
the completed work Zola’s aim is to depict the various 
pion, goat of the different members of a family through 
several successive generations, under the influences of the 
social, economic, religious, and political circumstances of 
the Empire, under different individual conditions of 
education and surroundings, and, above all, under the 
effects of the natural law of heredity. Paul Lindau first 
gives an outline of the story of ‘‘La B&te Humaine” ; 
then, before singling out the chief characters and critical 
moments for special remark, proceeds with a description 
of the original scheme which M. Zola sketched out for 
himself, along with a general history of each of the 
descendants of Adelaide Fouque and the two men Rougon 
and Macquart, supplying also the genealogical table which 
M. Zola prepared so far back as 1878 in ‘“‘ Une Page 
d’Amour,” and from which he has departed but little in 
the execution of his work. 

Undoubtedly, Paul Lindau says, there is no critical 

wer to limit an author in his choice of materials. 

evertheless when an author has such a strange _ prefer- 
ence for what is disgusting as to go out of his way 
to revel in it some limit is necessary. Any idea of purity 
for the ear, the eye, and the other senses, seems quite 
foreign to M. Zola. His literary creations are not regu- 
lated by taste. It is, indeed, his misfortune that the sense 
to distinguish between decency and ifdecency is al- 
together denied him ; while-the harm he has done is only 
all the greater that his powerful genius has enabled 
him to found a school. 

But in the light of this eminent critic’s praise of M. 
Zola as an artist, how regrettable is the prostitution of 
such a genius ! For construction and arrangement, and for 
depicting character, ‘‘La Béte Humaine,” according to 
Paul Lindau, deserves the greatest admiration. Artisti- 
cally it is, perhaps, the most perfect of M. Zola’s compo- 
sitions—-a work of the first rank. In his earlier works 
there was much that was superfluous and tedious ; but in 
his latest story he is briefer and less repetitiona 
than usual, and, with one or two exceptions, suc 
as the agp & on the railway route between Paris 
and Havre, which is topographically described several 
times, the events develop steadily, and, though their 
onward march is fatal, the sympathy of the reader is 
never wearied. With all its entanglements, the story as 
conceived by its author is as clear as possible. Every- 

ing is brought in at the right place and is rightly said. 

or his artistic construction alone, M. Zola is attractive. 
That the murder of the President was planned and 
' also successfully carried out, we learn. in the~first 
' pages. We even see the consequences of it; in fact, 

we know everything but the murder scene itself. 
' And yet we are as interested to learn the truth 
about it—to the slightest detail—as the judge or 
dletective who is in vain seeking to trace the murderer. 
But much later only, and under the most peculiar cir- 


cumstances, do we at last discover the truth in a con- 
fidential conversation, carried on in the dark and in the 
softest whisper, between Severine and her lover, the 
murderess and her paramour in tender embrace. ‘No 
other author has such powers of description, but with 
the faults as well as the advantages of that extraordinary 
art of painting with the pen which is so markedly his, 
His earlier novels, especially, suffer from his pedantic 
exactness and confusing accumulation of all possible 
items. His skill as a descriptive microscopist would 
seem to allure him to paint his backgrounds with the 
same minuteness as the chief figures. These blemishes, 
however, are much less frequent in ‘‘ La Béte Humaine.” 
But when he comes to the trying and vital moments, 
a few strokes of his pen suffice to represent indelibly 
the personages, the scenes of action, and the actions 
themselves. All his scenes are masterpieces. But 
the book is also full of satire. Though it is de- 
scribed as a novel of the railway and of murder, it is 
nothing more or less than a novel of the curse of here- 
dity ; for Jacques Lantier, the hero proper, a descendant 
of Macquart’s, is shown to have inherited, as the con- 
sequence of his forefathers’ addiction to drink, an 
invincible mania for murder which keeps all his nobler 
instincts at bay. 


THE HYPNOTIC EPIDEMIC. 
BY DR. B, W. RICHARDSON. 


In the new number of the Asclepiad Dr. Richardson 
treats hypnotism as an epidemic, and after passing in 
review contagious hypnotism, he shakes his head 
solemnly over hypnetic anzsthesia and suggestion. He 
says that Napoleon hypnotised and governed by soldierly 
suggestion thousands of men who, on the field of battle, 
knew no fear. Under the same kind of power a medical 
practitioner can sometimes abolish physical pain ; but it is 
not a method that can be depended upon with any cer- 
tainty. Dr. Richardson thus answers the question what 
will be the effect of hypnotic methods on the practical life 
of the world. 

The answer to this question is clear, if the present experi- 
ence may be tested by that of the past. By such test it 
may be assume that for the temporary annibilation of pain 
the hypnotic method will never become a serious rival of 
the physical anesthesia, local and general, produced by 
ether and the other volatile substances. To make the 
hypnotic anzsthesia universally applicable we should require 
to have universal change in the nervous organisation, under 
which the brain would be rendered susceptible beyond the 
common susceptibility to external impressions. This would 
mean a transformation of mankind into a new and truly 
miserable mental condition, an event not likely to be developed 
in an age m strength of intellectual growth is the grand 
necessity of the day. Limited at this moment to the few who 
are susceptible to it, hypnotism must become still more limited 
as enlightenment goes‘on. As a method for producing 
oblivion from pain it will be further limited, in applica- 
tion, to short seasons of special social or meteorological 
cast; and, if it fail, the influence of suggestion will fail 
with it. eae 

Bringing the mind to adjudicate on the whole matter, is it 
not truly a happy circumstance that the forecast relating to 
both hypnotism and suggestion is towards their extinction 
-rather their paring wens sities 

But if the hypnotic omena are passing vanities, from 
them a lesson a grow, touching the education of the young, 
of inestimable amg What —— Ba ap peewee acts, 
follies; passions, are due to such hypnotism and suggestion on 
.the owpiitis child few have conceived ; albeit they are 
the foundations of the good and of the evil of our common 
humanity. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 49 


THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY. 
MUST IT BE BASED ON STATISTICS ? 


THERE is an interesting essay, in two numbers, by 
™. Henri Berr, in the Nowvelle Revue, in which 
«a4 propos of some recent works by various European 
writers, he deals with the constantly recurring effort by 
which this century has been distinguished to construct a 
“science of history, or, as it was called by its best-known 
English exponent, a history of civilisation. How we have 
been civilised is, after all, as M. Berr points out, the 
supreme question for us all. The instinct which makes 
us love, even imperfectly, another better than 
ourselves; the desire which everyone «f us, no 
matter. how low his condition of development, has felt 
in broken sequence through his life to be something 
‘etter than his ordinary self, seems to most of us to 
«contain the fundamentally divine germ to which the life 
‘of individuals and ages seeks to give expression. Why 
we should care for one another—why we should desire to 
‘improve, must remain among the mysteries insoluble as 
life and death. Science cannot reach the cause, but it is 
though? and hoped that some day the effects of human 
action may be so dealt with as to form the 
data for demonstrable and fruitful law, and that 
a science of history may take the place of 
legend. A faith in the beneficence of truth is the 
vital element of modern thought. The prayer of the age 
is that we may not be deceived ; the teaching of the age 
is to accept, whether we like it or not, what is true. We 
shave ceased to.pick and choose. The argument that a 
belief is painful has no weight. This spirit has involved 
tthe casting loose of so much tradition that the age is 
. Sagegs with scepticism; but if scepticism is to be 
taken in its usual acceptation, to signify the negation of 
faith, it is not the epithet with which to qualify the courage 
ito live open-eyed. In this desire for truth, the authors 
upon whose work M. Berr’s essay is founded have ranged 
themselves on either side of the historic problem. To 
formulate a science of history on the action of 
ithe average is-the idea of M. Bourdeau. Science cannot 
exist without a method. He defines both his science and 
his method. Renan differentiates man from the other 
animals. ‘‘ History should, therefore, be the science of 
‘the development of reason. But reason resolves itself 
into special faculties ; it provides for our needs of ex- 
istence ; it attaches us to things by desire or repels us 
7 aversion ; it combines, in view of the beautiful, the 

ements of imperfect reality ; it seeks to understand the 
world ; it directs life by subordinating interest to 
‘duty; it forms between human beings associations 
which it regulates by law. The programme of history 
‘is thus traced by the functions of reason.” But in its 
‘continuous evolution man cannot fail to obey laws 
which, in order that it may enter into the positive 
sciences, history is bound to find; and _ these 
laws may be summarised in one—the law of progress. 
‘Civilisation represents, in fact, the realised and possible 
gains of reason, and, by analogy with the law of gravita- 
‘tion, the law of progress may be formulated as follows: 


_—‘* As the law of gravity acts in direct ratio to the mass, 


and in inverse ratio to the square of the distance, so the law 
of progress produces its effect in direct ratio to the sum 
of anterior gains, and in inverse ratio to the obstacles 
‘which interfere with their general diffusion through the 
world.” The method by which the working of the law of 
\progress is to be followed is the statistical method—that 
is, “‘the science of social facts expressed in numerical 
iterms.” Statistics are as yet in their infancy, but if M. 


urdeau’s prognosticationsare true, mathematics, working 


on social material, have a newand great development before 
them. Words will, he believes, cease to be the medium 
of history, and curves and figures will take their place. 
M. Berr, in his summary of the book, points out, with 
justice, that at the bottom of the mathematical theory, 
which is developed in much, and with the frankness of 

enuine belief, there is an error which vitiates the whole. 
The unit upon which it is built up is not in all cases of 
equal value. To found history upon statistics is to deny 
or take no notice of exceptions. The followers of the 
statistical school give all importance tu quantity, and 
none to quality. A thousand voices are for them a 
thousand, and one is one without consideration that 
the thousand may be ignorant and the one alone 
informed. They discern that ‘‘ the history of humanity, 
instead of being directed by the great ones of 
the earth, has indeed for its builders the most modest 
labourers.” Progress, ‘‘they hold,” is to be explained 
much more by the concourse of a multitude of anony- 
mous energies than by the intervention of a few striking 
geniuses. For this school the individual is nothing ; 
the mass is everything. The theory is, nodoubt, in keep- 
ing with many of the tendencies of the age. It is a 
crude expression of the sentiment of solidarity which is 
gaining ground upon the exaggerated individualism of 
the last generation. But, fortunately for the interests of 
truth, there is another school of historic science, which 
holds with Carlyle that universal histery is practically the 
history of the great ones who have worked amongst us. M. 
Hemequin, a brilliant young writer, whose early death 
has been deplored in many circles of French thought, 
puts the same thoughts as Carlyle’s into more modern 
words. ‘‘The artist and the hero are,” he says, ‘‘at 
once the causes and the types of the movements which 
they instigate. They instigate ; the masses accomplish. 
The soul of a great man is that which can set a thousand 
arms at work as though they were his own.” The action 
and reaction of the medium upon the individual, and of 
the individual upon the medium, affords scope un- 
doubtedly for discussion, of which there is truth enough 
on both sides to be called scientific. M. Berr’s article 
is an endeavour to arrive at the fact which lies between 
the two extremes. 


LADIES AS YACHTSMEN. 


In Outing Mr. Charles E. Clay gives an encouraging 
account of American women as yachtsmen, if we my be 
pardoned the term, under the title of ‘‘ Fair Skippers at 
the Helm.” He says— 

In all the leading yacht clubs of the country there are 
to be seen on board the crack sloops and schoeners the 
wives and sisters of their owners, who, during the intervals 
of regattas and squadron cruises, are oftener in command 
than husband or brother, and who take their craft on length- 
ened cruises, assuming the responsibilities of captain, and 
making or taking in sail entirely as their judgment and 
nautical knowledge dictate. They can tack and wear a 
schooner as cleverly as a veteran sailing master. Girls, as 
rule, have lighter touch than a man, and when a fair sailor 
knows the trick of coaxing a boat to windward its just 
wonderful how steadily she will keep her at it. 

It is rather more the fashion at Boston to get a party 
together composed of light-hearted girls properly chaperoned, 
the only males being perhaps the sailing master and an extra 
hand or two, according to the size of the boat, and start ona 
regular cruise along the coast. The girls are divided into 
regular watches, and run their craft “shipshape and Bristol 
fashion,” relieving each other at the wheel, making and tak- 
ing in sail, taking regular turns in the galley and organizing 
themselves into as jolly a crew of petticoated Jacks as any 
line-of-battle ship. 

































THE REVIEW 


WHY NOT COMPENSATE THE PUBLICAN ? 
IT WILL ONLY cost £250,000,000 ! 


In the National Review ‘an unknown man, a Radical, 
a teetotaler, a committeeman of his local temperance 
society, and a believer in local option, even in direct 
veto,” puts forward his opinion in favour of compensation. 

WHAT COMPENSATION IS DUE. 

This ‘‘ Radical Teetotaler ” thus explains the measure 
of compensation which he would award. He says :— 

My argument so far only xtends to compensation for 
* unexhausted improvements ”—money expended in the ordi- 


‘nary way of trade, and which the licence-holder stands to 


lose by losing his licence. In cases where a man had bought 
a licence this might mean its full market value ; in other 
cases it might mean only a few fittings. This is the 
abstract. measure of minimum compensation, and, if it were 
made the basis, the onus must be thrown upon every de- 
prived licence-holder of proving before a magistrate or judge 
the loss he had actually suffered. This may neither be 
dignified nor right, but, if not, the measure of compensation 
must be in every case the market value of the licence with- 
drawn ; the value of course heretofore, not subsequently to 
any fresh legislation. 


WHY NOT PAY? IT IS ONLY A PENNY A WEEK A HEAD! 
Buta “ Radical Teetctaler” is not deterred by dread of the 
sum required. He says: : 

What is there to be terrified at? The extreme esti- 
mate of the cost is £250,000,000. This, I believe, is 
calculated upon the supposed shutting up of every licensed 
house at about £2,000 a house—rather a lavish esti- 
mate. But these figures mean rather less than £7,000,000 a 
year for this country to pay. Its present drink bill is about 

00,000,000, without counting what it pays to the Govern- 
ment in duty. Again, £7,000,000 per annum means about 
1d. per week per head of the population. Would, therefore, 
the complete free popular control of the drink trade be of, so 
little advantage to the country as not to save us even 7 per 
cent. of our present drink. bill, not even 1d. per head per 
week? I have taken extreme figures for the sake of argument, 
since I am not sketching a policy but arguing a principle. 
No such gigantic expenditure is really necessary. Few 
districts probably are ready for complete prohibition. 


MR. T. W. RUSSELL SAYS. 


In the Nineteenth Century, writing on ‘‘ Compensation 
—or Confiscation,” Mr. T. .W. Russell says :— 


The publican in Great Britain is entitled to ‘“ compensation 
for disturbance,” and to nothing more. 
nil, and the equities, in my opinion, do not call for 
more. Nor should the compensation come out of 
the rates. If ever the rates are burdened with such an 
impost, we may as well bid farewell to all.idea of closing 
a single one of these pest-houses. The Temperance 
party know this, and they are right in resisting the idea. 
There are, it appears to me, only three ways of dealing with 
the question. First, it may be dealt with by a money grant 
ona specified scale. But I confess the difficulties in the 
way of such a general settlement appear almost insuperable. 

IT CAN ONLY BE DONE ON THE CHEAP. 
Temperance men may talk as they like, but the feeling of the 
general public toward the liquor traffic is not such as would 
lead them to tax themselves to any great extent for its 
extinction. This is a. fact, and the Temperance party ought 
to lay it to heart. Secondly, there is the proposal of the 
Church of England Temperance Society, which practically 
harks back to the principle of Mr. Bruce’s policy, to 
give every existing licence-holder a ten years’ lease 
in satisfaction of whatever equitable claim he may have. 
The third plan is that, in localities where restriction is 
decreed, the publicans retained in the service of the public 
should compensate those doomed to extinction—this to be 


His legal interest is * 
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secured by means of a heavy licence duty and the fund de- 
rivable from the extra whisky tax. On some such lines as 
these, I am satisfied, the settlement of this vexed and thorny 
question will ultimately be found. Clearly, therefore, we 
are nearing some settlement of this serious question. Com- 
pensation now blocks the way, and arrests all progress. It 
will not do so long. AsI have said, the great heart of the 
people at large recoils from confiscation. Ay, and inside 
the ranks of the Temperance party itself there is a strong 
feeling that things must not be pressed too far. 


FROM A BREWER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


In the Contemporary Mr. Edward North Buxton sets 
forth the brewers’ point of view in six pages, which should 
be read by all those who are quite certain that publicans 
have no moral or legal right to compensation for the loss 
of their licenses. Mr. Buxton protests against the 
assumption: that the justices have the right to refuse to 
renew a licence for arbitrary reasons. There are 104,000 
licences renewed annually. Not one in 10,000 are 
refused on the ground that they are not required. The 
practical continuity of licences has always been present 
in the legislator’s mind. And while Mr. Buxton strongly 
desires a considerable diminution of licences, he doubts 
very much whether the County Councils will change the 
practice of the magistrates, unless the transfer of authority 
is accompanied by compensation. 

FROM THE COUNTY COUNCIL POINT OF VIEW. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston, chairman of the Essex County 
Council, who has been a licensing justice for twenty-five 
years, and a temperance advocate for thirteen, confirms 
Mr. Buxton’s contention. He maintains that there is no 
chance whatever of the County Councils cutting down the 
number of licences by refusing renewals. He appeals to 
his brother chairmen throughout England, and asks 
them— 

Are they prepared to tell that House that their respective 
Councils wculd undertake to pick and choose among the 
licensed houses, depriving A of a valuable property, in order 
to give it to B, by increasing his trade, unless they have 
power to compensate A? If their Councils would undertake 
it, they must be very different from mine. . ..I should 
much like to see a list of county and borough justices who 
are opposing the Bill, in and out of Parliament, and to be 
informed how many of them on their respective benches 
have ever lifted a finger to oppose a renewal otherwise than 
for misconduct. 


WELSH NATIONAL FEELING AND ITS REVIVAL. 


Tue Rev. O. L. Roberts has in the last number of 
Y Traethodydd, the leading Welsh quarterly, a thought- 
ful'and timely article on ‘‘ Patriotism.” Though written 
with special reference to the condition of Wales, the 
greater part of the article is equally applicable to other 
nationalities which, like the. Welsh, are only beginning 
to awaken to their rights and duties in imperial polity. 
Mr. Roberts, as a careful observer, notes the fact, and 
regards it as a most promising token for the future, that 
the revival of the national spirit in the Principality has 
been contemporaneous with the opening up of the coun- 
try to the influence of industrial enterprise. Wales, 
isolated from her neighbours, had little or no ambition in 
industry or politics. Roughly awakened by the influx of 
foreign capital, she has opened her eyes alike to her 
defects in the past and her possibilities in the future. 


Her national colleges, the first fruits of her awakened fy, 


sense of duty, are already turning out a class of men 
better educated and more conversant with the larger 
world outside than their predecessors, and it is among 
these that the most ardent nationalists are to be found. 
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HOW I BECAME A RATIONALIST. 
BY MR. W. E. H. LECKY. 


OnE of the most interesting articles in the Forum for 
June is concealed by the absurdity of its title. Mr. 
Lecky, the well-known historian, describes the nature of 
the studies which lead him imperceptibly from the stand- 
point of a divinity student at ‘l'rinity College, Dublin, to 
that of the author of ‘‘The History of the Spirit of 
Rationalism in Europe.” His article gives an account of 
the books which influenced him, and the persons who 
contributed to change his faith, but no one, looking over 
the table of contents, would imagine that such an in- 
teresting piece of autobiography was hidden under the 
title of ‘‘ Formative Influences.” 

Mr. Lecky entered Trinity College in 1860 with the 
intention of becoming a clergyman, and succeeding to a 
family living near Cork. He threw himself, he tells. us, 
with intense interest into a long course of private read- 
ing, chiefly relative to the formation of the history of 
opinions. The first great intellectual influence which he 
experienced was that of Bishop Butler, whose influence 
now appears to him not only to be various, but, in some 
measures, to be contradictory. 


HOW THE TRACTARIANS BEGAT AGNOSTICS. 


While Butler reigned in Trinity from among the dead, 
the strongest intellectual influence among living men at 
that time was Archbishop Whately. ‘* Whately,” says 
Mr. Lecky, ‘‘almost alone among his contemporaries, 
steadily predicted that the teaching of the Tracta- 
tians would be followed by a great period ‘of religious 
scepticism ” :— 

“ This,” he said, “ would be the result of the discredit they 
were throwing on the evidential school, of their habit of 
coupling ecclesiastical with Scripture miracles, and of their 
doctrine that it is the function of faith to supply the missing 
links of imperfect evidence and to impart the character of 
certainty to propositions which in reason rest only on 
probabilities. He himself was of the school of Grotius 
and Paley, and believed that simple historical evidence 
established supernatural facts. This subject long held a 
foremost place in my thoughts and studies, and I afterward 
wrote much upon it in connection with the history of witch- 
craft and the miracles of the saints.” 


THE HISTORICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


Of the books which Mr. Lecky says were among 
those which shaped his belief, he gives the first 
place to Coleridge, who taught him that there was always 
some truth connected with every speculative error. He 
then came to believe that his great duty was to discover 
the point of view from which every religious system can 
be understood, and to cultivate that peculiar form of 
imagination which makes it possible to realise how differ- 
ént forms of opinion are held by their more intelligent 
adherents. 


In this method of inquiry I was, at a little later period, 
Much aided by the writings of Bayle, a great critic, who 
ought to the study of opinions an almost unrivalled 
Knowledge, and one of the keenest and most detached of 
haman intellects. Gradually, however, by a natural and 
insensible process I passed into the habit of examining 
pinions mainly from an historical point of view—investi- 
gating the circumstances under which they grow up; their 
télation to the genéral conditions of their time ; the direction 
in which they naturally develop; the part, whether for good 


4 ill, which, during long spaces of time they have played in 
the world. . 


CATHOLICISM A WHITEWASHED PAGANISM. 
Applying this method to the Roman Catholic religion, 
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He soon convinced himself that popular Catholicism, as it 
exists in southern Europe, and as it has existed through a 
long course of centuries, is as literaliy polytheistic and 
idolatrous as any form of paganism, though it has many 
beauties, and though much of its very mingleg influence has 
been for good. Of the enormous and essential difference 
between matured Catholicism and the Christianity of the 
New Testament, I never doubted, and my convictions were 
much deepened by long travels in Italy, France, and Spain, 
during which I endeavoured to study carefully Catholicism 
in its actual workings as a popular religion, and not as it 
appears clarified and rationalised in such books as the 
“ Exposition ” by Bossuet. 


BUT A PAGANISM INEVITABLE AND NECESSARY. 


How was it, he asked himself, that the Christian ideas 
had undergone such a materialising transformation? It 
became clear to him that not only such transformation 
was inevitable fromthe condition of Europe at the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire, which was essential to their 
enduring influence :— 


Was it possible, I asked myself, that in ages of anarchy 
and convulsion any religion resembling Protestant Chris- 
tianity could have prevailed among great masses of wild and 
ignorant barbarians, with all the associations and mental 
habits of idolaters, at a time when neither rag-paper nor 
printing was invented, and when a wide diffusion of the 
Bible was absolutely impossible? But such methods of 
reasoning could not stop there. I was naturally led to con- 
sider how different are the measures of probability, the 
predispositions toward the miraculous, the canons of evi- 
dence and proof, the standards sand ideals of morals in 
different ages, and how largely these differences affect the 
whole question of evidence. I began to realise the existence 
of climates of opinion; to observe how particular forms of 
belief naturally grow and flourish in certain stages of intel- 
lectual development, and fade when these conditions have 
changed ; how much that is called apostasy and imposture 
is in reality anachronism, the survival in one age of forms of 
belief that were the appropriate produce of an earlier one. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MR. BUCKLE, 


At this point Buckle’s ‘‘ History” appeared, which 
opened up wider horizons than those revealed by any 
previous writer in history. Mr. Lecky appears to speak 
from his own experience when he says :— 


To not a few of his contemporaries he imparted an 
altogether new interest in history, and his admirable literary 
talent, the vast range of topics which he illuminated with a 
fresh significance, and the noble enthusiasm for knowledge 
and for freedom that pervades his work, made its appearance 
an epoch in the lives of many who have passed far from its 
definite conclusions. 


Mr. Lecky concludes his article as follows :— 


“I do not propose to pursue these recollections further. I 
had drifted far from my Cork living and very decisively into 
the ways of litersture, and after I left the university I spent 
about four years on the Continent. I read much in foreign 
libraries, and I also derived great profit as well as keen 
pleasure from the study of Italian art, which throws an in- 
valuable light on the branches of history I was then inves- 
tigating. In its’earlier phase especially, before the sense of 
beauty dominates over the idea, art represents with a singular 
fidelity not only the religious beliefs of men, but also the far 
more delicate and evanescent shades of their realisations, 
ideals, and emotions. The result of those years of study w2s 
my ‘History of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe,’ which 
appeared in the early part of 1865. With many defects, it 
has at least the merit of describing with great sincerity the 
process by which the opinion of its author had been formed, 


and to this sincerity it probably owed no small part of its 
success,” 


| 

















THE REVIEW 


CAN A MOTHER FORGET ? 
A GHOST STORY, STARTLING IF TRUE. 


Blackwood publishes a story which, if true, will attract 
deservedly very widespread attention. It is very beauti- 
fully told, and in outline is as follows :— 

In one of the poorest and most overcrowded parts of poor 
and overcrowded London one bitter night early in February 
there sat, in a barely furnished sitting-room, a young 
priest with an elder priest, who looked weary beyond 
words. As they sat the door-bell rang, and the 
door was gently opened by a tall lady, dressed in 
black. She was ‘exceedingly fair to see, beautiful in 
feature and carriage beyond most women ; but there was 
an inexpressible charm far beyond even that,—a dignity 
of manner and appearance such as Father Warren had 
never seen before. 

Advancing towards him, she said in a low, clear, and 
most melodious voice, ‘‘ Forgive me, dear Father, for 
disturbing you so late, and on such a night ; but no other 
could fulfil so well the mission which I ask you to under- 
take. Will you come with me to bring comfort and 
happiness to a departing and erring soul? and will you 
bring the Holy Sacrament with you, that, having con- 
fessed and been absolved, he may go hence in peace ?” 

‘*Dear lady,” answered Father Warren, ‘‘I have not 
eaten since the morning. My clothes are wet through, 
and I am very weary. Another priest of God more 
worthy than I shall go with you.” 

‘* Nay,” she said, looking wistfully at him, ‘‘I pray 
you, go with me yourself, for to you was I serc, and the 
time is very short. I beseech you to come with me and 
make no delay. _ By the love of the Blessed Mother for 
her Son, by the love of that Son for all His erring 
children, I implore you come with me, and come quickly.” 

She pleaded so earnestly and tenderly, that he hastily 
put on a cloak and left the house with her. 

At last she stopped, and, knocking firmly and decidedly 
at the door of a house, she turned round to the priest 
and said, ‘‘I have shown you the place and told you 
of the sore need of one who lives there. I can do no 
more, and must gonow. May the blessing of God the 
Father, the love of God the Son, and the help of God 
the Spirit go with you now.” 

She turned rapidly away and was quickly out of sight. 
‘The door was opened by a stout, comfortable, respectable 
séfvant, who seemed rather astonished at his appear- 
ance. 

‘‘T have been summoned ‘to a dying bed,” he said ; 
** pray take me at once to the room.” 

The woman looked perplexed, and answerec—‘‘ There 
ain’t no dying beds.here, nor hasn’t been this long tima, 
But you had better come in and explain it to the 
young master.” So saying, she led the priest into a 
most comfortable. room, where was seated alone a 
young man evidently waiting for his dinner, preparations 
for which were on the table before him. 

The Father could not withstand the genial greeting, 
— sitting down, told the young man how he came 
there. 

His host was grieved and.econcerned at the. useless 
fatigue and exposure he had, gofie through, and said, ‘‘I 
fear you have, in your ready self-sacrifice, given way too 
easily to some charitable lady, more zealous than judi- 
cious, who, in her desire to do much, has, to-night at 
least, done too much, and made a mistake in an address 
which we can neither of us now rectify. 

** But I shall not let you go out again till you are 
thoroughly warm and fed,” said the young man. Soon 
they were together as though they were old friends. 
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They seemed drawn towards each other in some mysterious 
way, and their hearts were opened, and they spoke as 
neither had done for years. 

‘*T once belonged to your Church,” said the lad, in 
rather sad, regretful tones ; ‘‘ but I belong to no Church 
now. Since my dear mother died, nothing seems of real 
interest, and I feel that if she were indeed living in 
any state, she would find some way to communicate 
with the, for heaven itself could bring no joy to her 
if I were shut outside. I want happiness, I want my 
mother, I want my old full life back again. 
It cannot be true that she is living anywhere, in any 
condition, and has forgotten her only child, her boy, her: 
companion, and her friend. My father died suddenly of 
heart disease before I was born, and my mother and I 
were all in all to each other ; we had not a thought apart. 
No! she is dead indeed! gone for ever!” 

‘Come back, come back,” said the priest, ‘‘to the 
faith and the Church which made your mother what she 
was—what she is.” 

I know not what further words he used, nor dare I 
venture to describe the feelings of the youth as he 
listened ; but, after a while, his better nature conquered 
entirely, and kneeling before the priest, he cried, 
‘* Receive me back again, I pray you, and bless me, ever 
me also, O my Father !” 

To this Father Warren assented, and passed into the 
adjoining room, leaving the young man alone. 

. the library he saw the picture of the lady who had. 
brough thim there. 

While he was still standing looking, his new friend. 
entered, and said quickly, ‘‘ You are looking at the por- 
trait of my mother? It is very like her. Is she not 
beautiful? Can you not feel now how I must miss her 
sweet company every hour of the day? Is it not strange 
that I feel nearer her to-night than I have ever done since 
she died and left me alone? Indeed, I feel now as if she 
were not really dead—as if we must meet again. Will 
you receive my confession now, Father, and give me 
absolution before I sleep, and then I think I shall feel as. 
if the black wall between us had been broken down for 
ever.” 

‘* Willingly, my son,” answered the good priest. 

Into that solemn interview and subsequent conversa- 
tion it is not for us to intrude, but it was very late before 
they parted for the night, and it was arranged that they 
should meet in at the seven o'clock service in the 
Mission-room chapel the following npg 

Imagine then the disappointment of Father Warren 
when the service began and ended, and his young friend 
did not appear. 

He was very sad. He went to the house, The 
door was quickly opened by the same servant as the 
evexing before. But, oh! how changed in her appear- 
ance. in voice broken by sobs she said, ‘‘ He is dead. 
He is gone. Pasce¢ away in the night in his sleep ; no 
sound ; no cry. The bes: waster that ever lived. He 
told my husband to call him véry 9~lv, and when he 
went to do so, he found him lying calm andé oviet, and 


like a marble image.” Father hep ora g m9 by 







her silently into the room ; and there, indged, he found et - 


him lying calm and quiet, ahd very peaceful, - but with 


such a look of bright happiness on his beautiful young§ 
face, as showed plainly that he had felt neither solitudeg 


nor fear when the Angel of Death came to fetch him 
away. 

‘“Who can doubt that it was his mother who came fo 
me last night ?” said the priest to himself ; “‘for can 
mother ever forget, even in heaven, the child of her love 
on earth ?” 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


From the Contemporary Review we have already made 
extracts from four articles. Mr. Waugh on “Child Life 
Insurance,” Dr. Dolan on ‘‘M. Pasteur,” Mr. Sidney 
Webb on “The Reform of the Poor Law,” and the two 
articles on “ Compensation for Licenses.” 

MR. BELLAMY ON NATIONALISM. 

Mr. Edward Bellamy, the author of ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” replies to M. de Laveleye, in an article entitled 
**What Nationalism Means.” Mr. Bellamy, however, 
is not a good controversialist, and his article leaves no 
definite impression on the mind beyond bringing into 


clearer. relief than ever the extent to which American: 


nationalism is the child of European militarism. Mr. 
Bellamy says that 

The business arrangement necessitated by the arming of 
whole populations in Europe involves the constant solution 
of problems of business administration on a far greater scale 
than they are presented by the affairs of the largest of in- 
dustrial or commercial syndicates, and that, as a matter of 
fact, the work of the epauletted administrators is done with 
an exactitude and fidelity unequalled in private business. 
Upon this administrative and essentially business side of the 
great modern military organisations the advocate of the 
practicability of Nationalism may properly lay peculiar 
stress. 

He concludes with the prophecy 

The world, and everything that is in it, will ere long be 
recognised as the common property of all, and undertaken 
and administered for the equal benefit of all. Nationalism 
is a plan for establishing and carrying on such an adminis- 
tration. 

THE RELIGIOUS REACTION IN FRANCE. 

M. Gabriel Monod writes the best article on French 
affairs that I have seen for a long time: it is clear, intelli- 
gent, and suggestive. He says that the development of 
socialistic enthusiasm and the action of the German 
Emperor have altogether changed the situation between 
France and Germany. Public opinion has grown kindly 
to Bismarck for being dismissed by the Emperor, and to 
the Emperor for having dismissed him. M. Monod’s 
sketch of the Gate Muiaaace is very interesting. He 
describes him as a curious mixture of fossil reminiscences 
and modern aspirations ; he is at once a feudal warrior of 
the Middle Ages, a king, by divine right, of the ancien 
régime, and a socialist of the twentieth century. 

t is even more important than his account of the 
change of the relations between France and Germany is 
his testimony as to the religious reaction against 
materialism which is setting in in France largely owing to 
Russian inspiration. 

And now, to-day, we see on every side a strong reaction 
setting in against materialistic tendencies, against realism 
and or + sort of religious unrest, a mystical instinct, 

hich with some takes the form of a return towards Catholic- 
ism, and with others that of an attraction to Theosophic and 
Spiritualistic doctrines, but which, for the most part, has 
rather the character of a humanitarian enthusiasm, an eager- 
ness to labour for the diminution of human misery. The 
immense-popularity of the Russian literattre, and of Tolstoi’s 
works in particular, has largely contributed to the spread of 
this feeling; and M. de Vogiié, who has been the interpreter 
of the Russian literature in France, has become, as it were, 


the apostle of a semi-religious, semi-social movement,deman@ 
ing labour for the intellectual and moral elevation of “ the- 
disinherited.” 

THE WOMEN OF TIBET. : 

The most remarkable travel paper in any of the 
magazines is Mr. Sandberg’s summary of the report. 
made by a Bengalee explorer called Chandra Dras, who 
two or thrée years ago succeeded in penetrating to the 

capital of Tibet. Chandra Dras was fortunate in 
securing the support of the wife of a Tibetan general. 
She was highly born, well educated, and a fond and! 
judicious mother. The position of the women in Tibet. 
seems to be in many respects very enviable. The: 
great monastery of Sanding is a monastezy for males, 
governed by a lady abbess, the only woman in Tibet 
who is permitted to go in a sedan chair. The present 
abbess is a very prepossessing young woman about 25- 
years old, whose name is the ‘‘ Most precious Power~ 
of Speech, the Female Energy of All Good.” She is 
supposed to be the incarnation of a mighty goddess. 
The following account of the conversation which he had 
with the wife of the general at afternoon tea will be: 
read with interest :— 

Lhacham occasionally took a sip or two of tea, and conversed! 
with me, showing great interest in my narrative of Indian 
marriage customs and female seclusion. But when I re- 
lated to her that in India sometimes one husband had 
several wives, while the P’iling-pa (English) and enlightened: 
natives had only one, she stared at me with wonder. 

“*One wife with only one husband!’ she exclaimed, in- 
comic surprise. ‘Do not you think that we Tibetan women: 
are happier than the Indian or P’iling women, of whom the- 
Indian must be the most miserable ?’ 

“* Pray tell me,’ said I, ‘is it not inconvenient for one wife- 
to have so many husbands ?” 

“*T do not see,’ observed Lhacham, ‘how Indian women 
can possibly be as happy as Tibetan women are. The former- 
have to divide among many the affection and the property~ 
of their one husband, whereas in Tibet the housewife, on 
woman, is the real mistress of all the joint earnings an~ 
inheritance of several brothers. These, her husbands, bein 
sprung from the same mother, are undoubtedly one, an&, 
therefore the same flesh, blood, and bones. Their person’ 

are one, though their souls may be different. ¥ 

Chandra Dras afterwards saw the Grand Lama, who 
was then a boy of eight years of age. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Pennell, writing an article under the title of ‘‘A 
New Profession Wanting Professors,” pleads for the: 
training of journalistic illustrators, in which he criticises: 
the views of Mr. Blackburn and Mr. Hamerton. Mr.. 
Pennell laments that in illustration there is no guide to» 
conduct the reader through the magazines and the weekly- 
and daily papers, and to show him the correct sights,.. 
or rather illustrations. .He advocates the formatiom 
of a Guild Trade School, and says many wise things. 
concerning’ English illustrated journalism. Mr. John. 
Rae, replying to the -Duke of Argyll on the principle 
of betterment, points out that 

The principle of special rating is in no way new in this 
country ; it is the very principle on which London itself has 
been “builé up, and which is at this moment practised: by- 
every London vestry ; and the Strand Bill proposal is only an 
advance from a ruder to a more equitable application of the- 
old principle. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Fortnightly Review has devoted itself this month to 
very 4 articles, publishing only eight against thirteen 
in the Nineteenth Century. 

THE HORRORS OF RUSSIAN PRISONS. 


The anonymous writer who signs himself ‘‘E. B. Lanin” 
devotes twenty-four pages chiefly to a translation of a 
terrible report in the Russian Law Messenger, upon the 
condition of Russian prisons. The writer is very severe 
in his comments upon Madame Novikoffand M. de Windt, 
not without cause. Russia has outgrown her prisons, and 
the need for building new prisons is one of the most 
urgent necessities of the day. The way in which 
prisoners are crowded together is far more terrible than 
any amount of knouting. The worst horrors described 
by ‘*E. B. Lanin” are those committed by prisoners 
upon each other. ‘‘ Internal prison control on the patt 
of the authorities is a fiction}” and the prisoners, ieft to 
themselves, indulge in the most diabolical crimes against 
each other. The following observations on overcrowding 
are perfectly just descriptions of what must happen, if as 
is related, there is not'’a prison in Siberia that does not 
contain from twice to four times the maximum number 
f prisoners for which it was constructed. 


The effects of this overcrowding are far more horrible 
than anything that can be realised by readers who 
have never seen prisons on the associated system 
moderately filled. It is the cause of inconceivable 
human misery; the rooms are transformed into loath- 
-some cesspools, hotbeds of every species of disease, physical and 
moral; the stench of the noisome air is intolerable ; the 
clammy, clinging vapours which poison the*body seem to eat 
into and dissolve the very soul; and to aji these; miseries is 
superadded a torture akin to that the mere anticipation of 
~which seemed to Shelley’s Beatrice a more terrible hell than 
any that priests or prophets ever conjared upto terrify guilty 
consciences with: the hated presence of human fiends, who 
are killing the souls as well as the bodies of the majority of 
the prisoners. 


WHAT AN AMERICAN COPYRIGHT LAW WOULD EFFECT. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse, writing on the American Copy- 
right Law under the title, ‘‘The Protection of American 
Literature,” warns. English authors that they need not 
think a Copyright Law will make them wealthy. 


Certain persons—perhaps at the extreme limit, fifteen 
authors, male and female—willxexperiénce,an instant and 
Jarge increase in the value of their future property. A con- 
‘siderable number of other authors, almost wholly novelists, 
“will beable to make rather better terms than they make 
mow, and will secure somewhat improved receipts. But the 
‘bulk of the writing tribe,and among them some of the most cele- 
‘brated of living names, will find that American copyright im- 
proves their financial condition not an iota. The people who 
‘vill benefit from the adoption of copyright, and that 
instantly and largely, are the authors of America.’ The 
present condition of the Jaw is positively annihilating 
American literature. The first direct action of the Copyright 
‘Law, when it passes, will be to destroy an immense crop of 
‘base “English fiction, and to give the young American 
novelist, of. the better class, a chance of being heard. It 
-will, also, it is to be hoped, puta good deal more money 
into the pockets of our few leading novelists. It appears to 
me Utopian to imagine that, for some time to come, it will 
do much more in a financial direction. 


MR. STANLEY’S EXPEDITION—ITS CONDUCT AND RESULTS. 
Mr.. J. Scott’ Keltie describes and: criticises Mr. 
Stanley's expedition across Africa. He says :— 


In many respects then this expedition must be regarded 
as one of the most remarkable on record, It proves once 


more Mr. Stanley's supreme capacity as a man of action, 
a leader, and administrator. Africa’s time has come. 
The continent must be opened up to European enterprise. 
No one has dohe more than Mr. Stanley to call this enter- 
prise into activity. No one is so capable as he of giving 
it a right direction on a great scale; no one so fit as he to 
lead the natives to adapt themselves to the new state of 
things ; no one so likely to establish an efficient administra- 
tion, and set to profitable work all the machinery necessary 
for thé speedy development of whatever resources Central 
Africa may be made to yield. It may be in the Congo State, 
or if may be in British East Africa—whatever may be the 
sphere of his activity, tle result to Africa and to European 
interests cannot but be beneficial. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


Mr. H. A. Jones and Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree have 
their say in reply to Mr. Crawfurd.. Mr. George Moore, 
in an article on Meissonier and the Salon Julian deplores 
the influence of French schools on English painting : 


“The walls of every exhibition, be it held in New York, 


* Sydney, or London, are hung with painting as it is taught in 


Julian’s studio. From every wall it looks down upon us with 
its stereotyped, educational, school-board stare But, if it 
behoyes French artists to separate themselve from all 
alliance with Julian’s studio, it is doubly desirable that 
English artists, English art critics, all interested in English 
art to whom the ways of public speech and writing are open, 
should, forgetting all internecine broils, unite in upholding 
our own Academy, which at least is not corrupt, and endeavour 
to teach love of England to the youth within and without 
its walls, who, discontented with the naive simplicity of our 
tradition, are turning their eyes towards Paris.” 

Madame Darmesteter describes the workmen of Paris— 
1390-1890—in a paper which says a good deal about the 
men of 1390, and very little of the men of to-day. Mr. 
J. A. Symonds describes the Euganean Hills. The papers 
on the Anglo-German agreement are dealt with else- 
where. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE new number is made up of ‘‘ Longs and Shorts,” 
the length of the articles varying from Sir John Pope 
Hennessy’s four pages on ‘‘The African Bubble,” to Mr. 
Oscar Wilde’s portentous dialogue on Criticism, which 
occupies over twenty-five pages. 

SIR J. POPE HENNESSY ON THE AFRICAN BUBBLE. 


Sir John Pope Hennessy expresses the old-fashioned 
anti-imperial view of our duty in Africa. He thinks 
Africa is only useful in order to exchange for French 
rights in Newfoundland and German possessions in New 
Guinea. The following passage, which he quotes from 
a report of a committee of the House of Commons in 
1865, is a remarkable illustration of the way in which 
public opinion swings round from time to time. 

That all further extension of territory, or assumption of 
Government, or new treaties offering any protection to native 
tribes would be inexpedient; and ‘that the object of our 
policy should be to encourage in the natives the exercise of 
those qualities which may render it possible for us more and 
more to transfer to them the administration of all the 
Governments, with a view to our ultimate withdrawal from 
all, except probably Sierra Leone. ’ 

THE FRENCH OPERA. 


Maile. Blaze de Bury writes an article which she calls 
“The French Opera,” butmight just as well be called almost 
anything else that would allow her to string together 
French gossip for the last centuries. In the last page, 
however, she ventures into the domain of analysis, and 
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thus expresses her views upon the psychical importance of 
different musicians :— 

Since the opening of the nineteenth century, Shelley, Byron, 
Goethe, Madame de Stael have worked for and led up to Beet- 
hoven. Henceforth that Pascal of the orchestra will lead 
René’s grandchildren wherever their nervous excitability may 
carry them. For those who desire only to love and enjoy, 
Mozart and Rossini suffice. Those who think and suffer will 
find interpreters and comforters in Beethoven and \/agner. 


Gluck will live, but later; when the calm and learned 
Virgil can touch a sympathetic note again in modern minds, 
when zévrese and hypnotism have done their worst. For the 
moment, Beethoven, that Michael Angelo of music, that sub- 
limely agitated spirit, responds more perfectly than all others 
to the sufferings of modern spiritual existence. 


THE CLOISTERS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


Mr. James Knowles, being the editor of the Nineteenth 
Century, wisely illustrates his paper on ‘‘The Disfigure- 
ment of Westminster Abbey” by a coloured diagram 
showing the cloisters of the Abbey, which he suggests 
should be utilised for burial and memorial purposes. 
The cloisters, which are at the present moment being 
allowed to fall into decay, are close to the Corner, 
and on their walls there are 5,000 superficial feet avail- 
able for mopuments, mors than three times the total 
wall space of Poets’ Corner. Fifty statues of great 
men could stand in the cloisters in addition to the murial 
tablets. A hundred monuments could be set up in the 
Chapter-house and its vestibule ; and when all these are 
filled, the ancient refectory which opens from the south 
walk of the cloisters, and measures 130 ft. long by 30 ft. 
broad could easily be rendered available for this purpose. 
£20,000, Mr. Knowles thinks, would do everything, and 
he just says that this would be better than spending 
£140,000 in setting up a brand-new building in Abingdon 
Street. 

A KING UPON A KING. 


King Oscar of Sweden concludes his memoir of Charles 
the Twelfth, whom he describes as the last Viking of the 
north, who stands enveloped in the same halo as the heroes 


of the Sagas. His power lay in his personality, his light 
was like the light of a meteor. Charles’s character, he 
says— 


Rested pre-eminently on a religious foundation. An 
earnest fear of God, a warm and ardent faith, as well as 
pure morals, were the fruits ‘of a mother’s care; they were 
well sustained and developed in manhood through an assidu- 
ous study of the Word of God. The righteousness of his 
character scarcely ever failed to show itself. 

When his sword was sheathed, reading constituted his 
most favourite occupation. Besides religious works he 
delighted most in our ancient Viking Sagas and the classics,- 
and during his lengthy stay in Turkey he became very fond 
of chess, a game in which he is said to have acquired extra- 
ordinary skill. 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMEN? AND CHINESE RELIGION. 


Sir Alfred Lyall’s paper on Official Polytheism in 
China is, like everything which Sir Alfred writes, charac- 
terised by much thought and careful study. The article 
is directed to an examination of the evidence afforded 
by the Pekin Gazette on the way in which the Chinese 
Government deals with religion. Sir Alfred evidently 
thinks that in Burmah we may do well to take a leaf 
from the Chinese book ; for there, at least, the modern 
state policy of leaving a religion to shift for itself is 
neither applicable nor appropriate. The religious policy 


_ of the Chinese is a powerful Pagan realization of Hobbes- 


ism, 


XUM 


The Chinese Government, conscious of its inability to dam: 
up or disregard the floods of superstition which saturate the: 
Chinese people, endeavours to treat this kind of religion as a. 
natural phenomenon, like the rains or the shifting rivers, and 
makes the best ‘of it by taking the matter under executive: 
control in order to direct the inundations into fixed channels 

Whether or not the Viceroy of India will be tempted. 
even by Sir Alfred Lyall’s description of the Chinese 
policy ‘‘to undertake the supreme direction of divine 
things, and to treat Hades itself as an outlying province 
of the Empire under a mysterious kind of hierarchic Home 
Rule,” is a question of which we should like to have 
the opinions of Lord Dufferin and the Marquis of 
Ripon. 

THE CRISIS IN THE POST OFFICE. 

The Secretary of the Postman’s Union writes a brief 
article to explain why there is danger of a general strike: 
in the Post Office. There is discontent among the post- 
men about the conditions of the service, but that would. 
not in itself occasion a crisis. The real trouble is Mr. 
Raikes. The Postmaster-General has declared that— 

The postmen may have a trade union on condition that 
its secretary is appointed by the Department, that it holds 
no meetings, that it makes no appeal to the public, and 
that it makes no attempt to better the condition of its 
members. The net outcome of the Postmaster-General’s 
regulation is that it is absolutely forbidden to postmen to 
place their grievances before the public in any way what- 
ever, 

To give in to Mr. Raikes, therefore, is to give up the 
possibility of even having their grievances discussed. If, 
therefore, the postmen strike, it will not be for an extra. 
shilling or two a week, but for the elementary right of 
being allowed to unite for the protection of their own 
interests. 

MR. OSCAR WILDE. 


It is a long time since Mr. Oscar Wilde let himself go 
as he does in the voluminous paper, the first half of 
which appears this month under the title of ‘‘The True 
Function of Criticism.” There are many smart things in 
the essay, which is chopped up into a semblance of a dia- 
logue, although a conversation in which parties talk two 
pages at atime is a kind of conversation happily rare, 
even in ‘‘ the library of a house in Piccadilly ovex! ooking 
the Green Park.” The article is a very gorgeous pro- 
duction, and might be mistaken for one of the ornate 
rhetorical performances of Sir Frederick Leighton, 
although, to do him justice, Mr. Oscar Wilde can give 
Sir Frederick a good start, and then beat him hollow. 
Some of his sentences are, however, more than rhetorical 
soap bubbles. Of modern journalism he says, ‘It. 
justifies its own existence by the great Darwinian doc- 
trine of the survival of the vulgarest.” Again he says,. 
‘‘The difference between journalism and literature is, 
that journalism is unreadable, and literature is not read.” 
This is not bad for a modern journalist and a man of 
letters. 

WHAT I SAW AT TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


Sergeant Palmer returns to the charge and insists that. 
his stories about Tel-el-Kebir are stvictly accurate. He 
says that he himself was ordered by Sergeant-major 
Will to use hisrifle sling upon-2 drunken private. He 
asserts that the Glasgow Irishmen who cried “ Retire, 
Retire” were well known in the regiment as “ bloody 
Fenians,” that one of them was called Private Kenny, 
whose regimental number was 80, and that he saw him 
bayonetted by Sergeant James Guthrie, who deliberately 
ran his bayonet into his body, saying passionately as he 
did so ‘‘ You b———!” At the same time Corporak 
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«Geddes fired and killed another man ‘who was also crying 
“Retire.” Sergeant Palmer indulges in a rather vicious 
-remark about his old Sergeant-major Campbell, by say- 
ing that one of his own men shot at him out of revenge 
for an old score. The bullet missed its mark and struck 
-& private in theankle. It would be interesting to know 
how Sergeant Palmer knows this, and also what Sergeant 
-Guthrie and Corporal Geddes have to say about their 
-execution of ‘‘ the Glasgow Irishmen.’ 


LORD GREY’S LAMENT OVER MR. BALFOUR. 


Earl Grey lifts up his voice on high against the Irish 
Land Purchase Bill. It grieves him to have to condemn 


anything that Mr. Balfour does, for he admires Mr. 


Balfour exceedingly. Nevertheless his Land Purchase 
Bill seems to be a fatal error, inexpedient in itself, and 
directly violating the most received maxims of sound 
.statesmanship. 

The practical compulsion to sell their property at a very in- 
adequate price which will be imposed on Irish landlords by 
this Bill will, to many of them, be the completion of. their 
ruin, which past legislation has done so much towards effect- 
ing, and is calculated to lead in no long time to the virtual 

.abolition of their class. A greater calamity than'this could 
hardly fall upon Ireland and upon the British Empire. 

Lord Grey thinks legislation can do but little towards 

-the condition of Ireland. It is not the laws which require 
a change, it is the character of the people, and for chang- 
ing their character he has no other suggestion to make 
sthan the continuance for twenty years of resolute govern- 
-ment, unattended by Purchase Bills. 





THE NATIONAL. 
The National is over its rather poor average this 


-month. 
GAG WITHOUT MERCY! 


*©Q”— query who is Q—? not, I suppose, the author 
-of the ‘‘Splendid Spur ?”.—has the first place allotted to 
his protest against ‘‘A Scan lalous Session.” He makes the 
-following suggestions for guarding against obstruction in 
- the future :— 
We heartily approve of the suggestion that the English, 
like the French Legislature, should be summoned to meet on 
the second Tuesday in January. But speeches ought to be 
-curtailed, and curtailed in two different and distinct ways. 
It should be laid down, as a law of the Medes and Persians, 
~that the debate on the Address can be protracted for only a 
-certain number of nights; and we should say that three, at 
-the very utmost, are ample. A Legislative Assembly that 
respects itself ought to have no mercy on these indolent or 
* presumptuous bores. Business will never.again be conducted 
~with despatch in the House of Commons until the muzzle 
is forcibly put on those of its members who suffer from 
~the rabies of contagious verbosity. Furthermore, a moment 
~ought to be assigned at which, when it was reached, discussion 
-on a Bill should be looked on as exhausted. 


HOW TO SUPPRESS DACOITY. 


Captain Keary gives the result of his experience in 
suppressing dacoity in Burmah. His method is marked 
by a complete indifference to the trammels which usually 
-govern the civilised man in suppressing crime. His pre- 
scriptions are interesting if only as indicating the high- 
handed procedure which the Anglo-Indian resorts to 
when face to face with disorder. One of the indispensa- 
“ble preliminaries for suppressing dacoity, according to 
*Captain Keary, is to concentrate your villages—that is to 
rsay, you clear the natives out of all the little villages in 
ek they are living, and compel them to take up their 
Vike which you then com- 


xabode within a large fortified vi 
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pel them to defend. If they are plundered by the 
dacoits they are fined by the Government for allowing 
themselves to be plundered, and, if this does not suffice, 
all the relations of any person known to be practising 
dacoity are banished by administrative order, just as if 
they had been red-handed Nihilists in St. Petersburg. 
It is difficult to say which is to be most pitied under 
Captain Keary’s system—the dacoits whom he hunts, or 
the villagers whom he endeavours to dragoon into assisting 
him in the task. His main principle 1s that you are to 
make the persons plundered by the dacoits so horribly 
uncomfortable. that they will in self-defence help the 
Government against their plunderers. In the process the 
villagers seem to have a rather worse time from the 
Government than the dacoits. 


COUNT MATTEI, THE CANCER CURER. 


Dr. Herbert Snow, of the Cancer Hospital, is naturally 
indignant with Lady Paget’s article in praise of Count 
Mattei, and still more indignant with my extracts from 
her article, chiefly because I added to it the name and 
address of Dr. Kennedy. Dr. Snow calls his paper ‘‘a 
reply,” but when you come to the end you fail to discover 
where the reply is to be found. All that Dr. Snow has 
got to say is that cancer must be cut out, and cut out as 
early as possible, and that any person who suggests that 
the Mattei system or any other can cure cancer leads 
sufferers to postpone the operation until it is too late to 
be effective. When advocating the tearing up the cancer 
plant, as he calls it, root and branch, Dr. Snow does not 
say that it seldom fails to succeed, but only says that ‘“‘ it 
should seldom fail with proper precaution.” From this 
very guarded statement we may infer that it very often 
does fail, either because proper precautions are not taken 
or because of the ineradicable nature of the malady. 


COLONIAL GOVERNORSHIPS : A PROTEST. 


‘* Ex-Governor ” sets forth a very reasonable protest 
on behalf of old colonial servants against the new 
practice of reserving the great posts, such as the 
governorships of the Australasian colonies, for aristocratic 
youths who have no experience of administration, and 
who are sent out, he insinuates, chiefly to minister to 
the inpate snobbery of the English-speaking man. 
‘*Ex-Governor” warns us that if instead of the hard- 
working experienced administrator we send the colonists 
merely a young man caught up from the idlest 
English class, totally unversel in public affairs, 
ignorant of the working of administrative machinery, 
told by Downing-street that his wife is more important 
than himself, it will not be long before the colonists 
elect’ governors for themselves. Administrative rather 
than social success, ‘‘Ex-Governor” rightly thinks, 
should be the chief qualification of a colonial governor. 


THE REFORM OF CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS, 


Mr. Bernard H. Holland sets forth a scheme of his own 
for the reform on a large scale of the bulk of all the 
large charities. The Charity Commissioners are too slow 
for him ; he therefore urges that a great measure should 
be passed which would place all charities, excepting the 
Grammar Schools, the greater almshouses and general, 
modern and future charities, under the control of local 
bodies, eitherentirely or partly elective, constituted for the 
administration of charities. He would, in short, have the 
Charity Commissioners establish Charity Boards all over 
the country for the administration of all non-exempted en- 
dowments and confer upon these boards power to apply 
the income of the endowments unfettered by particular 
conditions, restriction, and limitations by the trust. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


SOME LITERARY ARTICLES. 


Mrs. Andrew Lang writes on the records of the Scotch 
family of the Mures of Caldwell. Mr. Pickering dis- 
‘courses on the beginning of Persian literature, and Mr. 
Frederick H. Balfoure subjects the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” 
to an analysis from a moral point of view. Mr. Balfoure 
maintains that it is the supreme triumph of Goldsmith’s 
genius that he shoul have palmed off upon the world as 
a masterpiece a book so radically coarse, so utterly and 
hopelessly immoral. 

No inferior intellect could have achieved so wonderful a 
triuiaph as to win, fcr a work instinct with such ignoble 
import, grotesque improbability, and inverted morals, the 
enthusiastic admiration of Goethe and the suffrag of the 
entire reading world. 


THE DETERIORATION OF IRISH STOCK. 


Miss Cooper, in a paper entitled ‘‘Some Curiosities of 
Trish Farming,” ventures, woman though she is, to lay her 
finger on the most serious point of the Irish difficulty, 
namely, the deterioration of Irish stock. Ireland, it 
should never be forgotten, is a great farm, and the lack 
of good sires is a much more serious matter to the Irish 
peo le than even the lack of good land laws or good land- 
0 Miss Cooper says :— 

_It became the general custom for landlords to keep a good 
bull, ram, or boar for the benefit of their tenants, and one of 
the evil effects of the land agitation and the Bill of 1881 
has been that the practice is now given up, and the con- 
sequent deterioration of stock is becoming quite perceptible, 
it is said, in many parts of the country. There is great 
reason to fear similar deterioration in all branches of agri- 
culture, now that the landlords and their agents are powerless 
to insist on some degree of good farming. ° 


Miss Cooper does not say so, but one of the first 
duties of the first Irish Minister of Agriculture will be 
to establish a good bull, ram, horse, and boar in every 
district in Ireland. The first Coercion Act needed under 
Home Rule will be to compel the peasants to discontinue 
resort to ‘‘the shilling bull,” 


—_— 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Tue North American Review for June is the best of all 
the magazines. We give summaries elsewhere of four 
articles which call for special attention. 


A CURE FOR BALLOT STUFFING. 


Among those which demand —e brief notice, there 
is one by Mr. Speaker Reed of Congress, in which he 
pleads for a federal count of federal elections. At the 
resent moment in the South, ballot boxes are stuffed 
eliberately and fraudulently, in order to prevent the 
Negroes returning the candidates of their choice. Mr. 

would prevent this by appointing supervisors who 
would secure a fair and free Pallot in all the elections 
that affect the country as a whole, as distinguished frem 
its separate States. 


MRS. MONA CAIRD’S LATEST. 
Mrs. Mona Caird has taken in hand the emancipation 


~ 
4 


of the family, and her paper is so elaborate that we have 
e 


only the first part in the current number of the Review. 
This instalment is chiefly devoted to laying broad and 
deep the foundations for the doctrine that human 


nature is a very pliable thing which can be moulded . 


almost into any shape which man or woman pleases. 
The common opinion that in ail essentials human nature 
tends to organise the family relationships on the same 


plaxe is declared to be one of the most gigantic fallacies: 
that ever gained credence. Mrs. Caird brings together 
an array of facts, anthropological and otherwise, to prove 
that women have often in time past been the head of the 
family. The drift of her next article may be inferred. 
from her observation that— 


The history of woman from the general establishment of 
the rule of man is tragic in the extreme. 


CRIMINALS AS POLITICIANS. 


Mr. Godkin contributes a very interesting article on: 
criminals in politics, in which he paints a very appalling 
picture of the rule of the criminal classes under which 
New York is content to live. Nowhere in New York 
politics, he says, is there any standard of propriety or 
fitness in the public business or such a thing as duty and 
honour in dealing with the public interests. The cause 
of this, he maintains, is owing to the fact that city 
elections are uniformly run for other interests than those: 
of the city itself. To secure an advantage in the: 
Presidential election the Republicans persistently support 
an impossible candidate, knowing that by doing so they- 
throw the control of the city into the hands of the worst- 
section of the Democrats. Not until they can be induced 
to support the Democratic minority instead of running: 
impossible candidates of their own will things change for- 
the better. 

SOME OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Marquis of Lorne, reviewing Problems of Greater” 
Britain, is sanguine enough to say that he believes a very 
large contingent of those who would come to the aid of 
England if she were in serious peril would come from the 
United States. There is the imevitable article on Free- 
Trade or Protection, which this time is written by a 
Mr. MacInly, junior. The builder of the City of Paris: 
predicts that in a very short time the Atlantic will be: 
passed in five days. "This is owing to the twin-screw 
engine, combined by increased power obtained by further- 
development or improvement in the system of forced! 
draught. The late commander of the Germanic explains: 
that gambling is permitted on Atlantic steamers because. 
the more men gamble the more men drink, and the more- 
men drink the more profit accrues to the owners of the 
vessel. Finally, Mr. Oswald has a paper on Anti- 
Poverty Receipts, in which he argues in favour of sub- 
stituting nuts for wheat as the diet of mankind. The- 
Corsican chestnut will provide more food on waste land 
than anything else that can be grown by man, 


—_—_—_—- 


THE ARENA. 


In the June number of the Arena Mr. W. H. H. 
Murray’s story ‘‘ Ungava,” comes to a close. It is an 
American variant upon Rider Haggard’s ‘‘ She,” written 
in a still more stilted style than that cultivated by the 
great English apostle of the massacre school. 


A POEM BY MR. EDGAR FAWCETT. 


The first place is given to an ambitious poem some 
eight pages in length, by Mr. Edgar Fawcett, upon Queen 
Christina and De Liar. It is a versified version of how 
Queen Christina encouraged the addresses of a French 
chevalier. He gave her deadly offence by declaring to- 
his wife that ‘‘I to this crowned queen am colder than 
the ice flower on her pane.” The crowned queen over- 
heard him behind the arras, and encouraged De Liar to. 
make love to her. But at the supreme moment he tried 
to snatch a kiss, when she declared hima lunatic, ordered 
him into arrest, and left him five years in a mad house. 
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‘Long afterwards, when Christina returned to Sweden 
from her travels, Liar met her, and denounced her 
with idiot lipsin the publicstreet. The last stanza says— 
“So Christina home returning (fame, love, power, one cold 
eclipse), 
‘Found the mockery of this welcome from the mad De Liar's 
lips.” 
THE LATE HENRY W. GRADY. 

How many people in England have ever heard of Mr. 
‘Grady’s name? Yet the New England Magazine and the 
Arena vie with one another in proclaiming this dead 
southern editor to be one of the greatest Americans of 
our time. Dr. Lee says in the Avena :--- 

The genius of Henry W. Grady so far arose above the 
plane of ordinary talent that it was capable of transmu- 
‘tation into any of the fine arts. Had he lived in the 
thirteenth century he would have been an architect ; had he 
‘lived in the sixteenth and in Florence he would have been a 
painter. Had he lived in the seventh and in England he 
would have been a poet. Living in the nineteenth, and in 
the South, he was an editor and an orator. 

His death is declared to be a great calamity, and has 
cast a shadow as wide as the Republic, 


FROM SCHOOL TO COLLEGE. 


President Eliot, of Harvard College University, writing 
on the Gap between Common Schools and Colleges, makes 
many suggestions as to the improvement of secondary 
education in the United States. More schools are needed, 
and existing schools need to be brought to common and 
higher standards. He sets forth with due detail of 
firstly, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, the means by which 
this object may be obtained. He seems to think that 
the education system of Minnesota is the best that has as 
yet been adopted in the United States. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE NEGRO ? 


The Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge; of Kentucky, writes 
on the Race Question from the Southern point of view. 
He ‘answers the question, What is to be done with the 
negro ? by stating that he must be left alone to the mercy 
of the ballot stuffers, who are the lineal descendant of 
the Klu Klux Klan. Mr. Breckinridge says : -- 

The simple and old-fashioned construction of the first few 
chapters in Genesis, and the received construction of the 
plan of atonement, have had more acceptance and control in 
the South, and*are to-day more reverently and implicitly 
received there, than anywhere known to me. 


This is a somewhat curious reason for allowing them to 
bully and defraud their negroes. Much more to 
the point is iis assertion of the doctrine which English 
people are often too apt to forget. 


Non-interference is the absolute necessity of good order in 
A given Community. All outside intermeddling under any 
pretext whatever, justified by any apparent outrage, must 
work eyil and only evil. There can be no truth more 
important ‘in this question than this: that no non-resident 
power can go into a community and interfere therein with- 
out harm. This, in the nature of the case, can only be 
temporary ; it does not protect anyone that is outside of 
these very narrow limits; and it creates animosities and 
passions which in the end do more cruelty than the apparent 
‘protection does good. 

A CRITICISM OF TENNYSON. 


Mr. Bixby appreciatively expounds. Lord Tennyson s 
poetry from the point cf view of the questionings of our 
age. Tennyson’s nature is, he says, so well rounded, 
delicately vibrating to all the undulations of modern 
thought. At the end of a long exposition, copiously 
illastrated by extracts, he says :--- 
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Such are the fundamental views of Tennyson on the great 
questions of religious faith and life. They cannot, I fear, be 
pressed into any strict accordance with the accepted creeds 
of the church. The Scriptures whose authority weighs most 
with Tennyson are those written in the great Stone-book of 
nature and on the living tablets of the heart. His general 
conclusions are those of e8sential Christianity. 


IBSEN AS A HERALD OF THE FUTURE. 

Mr. Garland, writing on Isben as a Dramatist, is very 
enthusiastic concerning the Norwegian poet and this 
electric prophecy runs through all his dramas. Ibsen is 
a great herald, his dramas lead to the future. He says— 

Finally Ibsen’s treatment of woman stamps his radical 
departure from old standards more clearly, perhaps, than any 
other point. The feudalistic woman has been for centuries 
either a sovereign or a servant, a heroine or a buffoon. In 
the ordinary drama she is long-suffering, patient, and beauti- 
ful, or is pretty and provokes laughter. In the feudalistic 
picture there was once large element of truth. It is no 
longer true, it should be discarded. A new woman has 
appeared in life. These women are ott in the world, the 
men’s world. They may not understand it very well, but 
they are at least in it and having their opinion upon things, 
and voicing their emotions. They are out of the unhealthy 
air of the feudalistic romance, so much is certain, so much is 
gain. ‘They are grappling not merely with affairs, but 
social problems. 

EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. 

The Rev. C. H. Kidder, replying to Dr. Manley’s 
dissertation on the doctrine of eternal punishment, pleads 
that those who accept the popular doctrine 
are at least free from the taint of unfairness which has been 
made a leading point in Dr. Manley’s charges. They had 
enough support from traditional teachings and from appa- 
rently accurate interpretations of Scripture to exculpate 
them from the charge of a necessarily wilful fraud. 


Certainly a very humble apology for existence, indeed 
i different from the fierce intolerance of a few years’ 
ck. 


THE FORUM. 


The June number of the -Forum contains several 
articles of considerable interest, the most important of 
which, Mr. Lecky’s autobiographical paper, is dealt with 
elsewhere. 

THE COMING SCHOOL OF NOVELISTS, 

Mr. Edmund Gosse prophesies in his paper on the 
** Limits of Realism in Fiction” as to the coming of a 
new school of novelists. ‘‘ Zola he regards as one of the 
leading men of genius of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, one of the strongest novelists of the world” :— 

Zola seems to me to be the Vulcan among our later gods, 
afflicted with moral lameness from his birth, and coming to 
us sooty and brutal from the forge, yet as indisputably great 
4 any Mercury-Hawthorne or Apollo-‘Thackeray of the best of 
them. 


But Zola’s day is over. Mr. Gosse says :— 

“But it is my conviction that the limits of realism have 
been reached; that no great writer who has not already 
adopted the experimental system will do so ; and that we ought 
now to be on the outlook to welcome (and, of course, to 
persecute) a school of novelists with a totally new aim, part 
of whose formula must unquestionably be a concession to the 
human instinct for mystery and beauty.” 


AMERICAN INTERESTS IN AFRICA. 
’* Mr. Henry Sandford describes the scramble for Africa, 


and points to the Congo, that it is affording a great sphere 
for the enterprise of American manufacturers, and a pcs- 
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sible field into which the whole of the negroes of the 
Southern States might be shipped, greatly to the advan- 
tage both of Africa and America. Mr. Sandford says :— 

Has a wise providence prepared here another Canaan for 
our modern Israelites, to which they shall carry back the 
civilisation and Christianity with which three generations of 
contact with the Anglo-Saxon race has impressed them, 
enlightening that pagan darkness, developing the wonderful 
riches of the country, and helping to make Africa again a 
potent factor in the world’s affairs ? 

GENIUS AND WOMAN’S INTUITION. 


There is a disappointing article by Mr. Lester Ward 
on ‘Genius and Woman’s Intuition,” which, although 
in form of a reply to Mr. Grant Allen, is hardly 
adequate. Mr. Ward’s object, he tells us, was—- 

To show that Mr. Allen has entirely misconceived and 
misstated it, and has proposed a theory of his own, unsup- 
ported by facts, which violates the laws of heredity and of 
cause and effect, in making a class of mental qualities the 
parent of a totally unlike and diametrically opposite class. 

WORK FOR THE INDEPENDENT VOTER. 

Mr. Henry Charles Lea, ina paper on ‘“‘ Fetichism in 
Politics,” declares that the future of the Republic remains 
with the independent voter, and that the four things for 
which the independent voter should strive with unremit- 
ting ardour are— 

Civil Service reform, the Australian ballot, the restriction 
of the liquor traffic, and the regulation of immigration, with 
modification of our naturalisation laws. 

All this advice, however, he thinks will be neutralised 
unless a check is put on the tendency to experiment with 
such socialism. The paradise of the boss would be a 
community organised on the Bellamy pattern. 

IS AMERICA TOO SMALL FOR THE AMERICANS ? 


Alas, these poor Americans, they have been boasting so 
long that they have a whole continent to occupy, that it 
comes upon us with a sudden and disagreeable surprise to 
hear from the two writers in the Forwm that their 
continent is already becoming too small for them. Mr. 
Wood Davis, in his paper on the ‘‘ Exhaustion of the 
Arable Lands,” explains that before the end of the 
eentury, the increase of the population, and the inevitable 
exhaustion of the arable soils, will compel the great mass 
of the people either to cut down the expense of living, or 
to practise more thorough modes of culture. They have 
eaten up almost all the land they have got, and there are 
now no more than 625,000 farms of 160 acres each, 
waiting to be occupied in the whole of the United States. 
If this were not enough, Mr. McGee has written a paper 
on the ‘‘Encroachments of the Sea,” in which he believes 
that the ocean is seizing the lowlands with octopus arms, 
in horrid embrace, and that every average year the water- 
mark advances a rod. At this rate, in a few million 
years or so, there will be no land left for the Americans 
to live upon, a prospect which can hardly be regarded as 
inspiring to those who imagined they were laying a 
foundation of a State that was to last for all time. 

FOK ADOPTION IN LONDON. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson, in his paper on ‘‘ Defences against 
Epidemic Diseases,” describes the method adopted in 
New York for the protection of the community against 
epidemic disease :— 

At the termination of every case of contagious disease, 
whether by recovery, removal to a hospital, or death, the in- 
fected premises receive a visit from a member of the disin- 
fecting corps, who thoroughly disinfects them, by means of 
gas generated from burning sulphur, and also by the use of 
disinfecting solutions, 
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The work of the Summer corps is well known. Fifty 
physicians are appointed every year, during the heated term, 
to visit the poor and advise them concerning the care of their 
children. Further, these physicians co-operate with the 
many charitable organisations. which give excursions about 
the city, thus affording to thousands of the poor an oppor- 
tunity to breathe pure air. The result of this work has beew 
that the death rate in 1888, in tenement houses, was less: 
than the general mortality rate for the whole city. 


AN AMERICAN PROPHECY OF EVILS TO COME. 


FIRST MR. GLADSTONE ; THEN MR. MORLEY ; LASTLY 
ANTICHRIST. 

Tue Rev. Charles Starbuck, in a very remarkable article: 
in the Andover Review, pleads for a re-institution of 
Episcopacy in Congregational churches. He indulges in 
a far from consolatory prophecy of the speedy advent of 
Antichrist. It is true that, after Antichrist, is to come 
the Millenium, which is to be chiefly brought in by the 
English-speaking race, as he prophesies in the following 
passage :— 

It costs Lutheranism no mortification of self-love to admit 
that in this more external range the English race, ecclesiasti- 
cally and civilly, has the pre-eminence. Nor has Germany, 
the mother of nations, the fountain of modern knowledge, the 
hearth of the rekindled gospel, any occasion of humiliation 
in the acknowledgment that to her daughter, England, has 
been providentially assigned a central position among the tribe 
of mankind, and a mediating position in the Church of God. 
Considering the growing religious importance of England 
and the dwindling religious importance of Italy, even in eyes 
to which the Reformation has little significance, it is equally 
open to us to believe that she is the pivot on which the better 
parts of Continental Catholicism will swing back into fra- 
ternal association with the emancipated Churches of the 
North—a great tide of blessing, spiritual and civil, doubtless 
redounding to either region thereby. 

But although the ultimate future does not belong to 
Antichrist, the immediate future Mr. Starbuck thinks will 
belong to him, first in the form of devastating anarchy, 
and then in the form of persecuting despotism. The 
French Revolution may have only been the prelude to a 
mightier overturn in Europe. Even in England the out- 
look is alarming. 

Even in England, the leadership of Liberalism seems. 
about passing from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. John Morley, a 
gentleman who not only avows unbelief in God and im- 
mortality, but who sets before him an ideal to be realised 
in society from which these two elements shall be shut 
out. He, however, would not, we presume, consent to dod 
more than to discourage religion, and to plunder the 
Church of England. But, as he is.to Mr. Gladstone 
so his successor will probably be to him. _We may look to 
find him in some more refined Bradlaugh of the next century, 
who will be ready to carry out the recommendation of the: 
present Bradlaugh, to prohibit religion, and punish parents 
who shall teach it to their children. The more ardent our 
hopes, the more certain ought we to be of the speedy advent 
of Antichrist to tear and rend the body of mankind, from. 
which he is about to be driven out. 

THE King’s Own evidently thinks the prospect in England 
is alarming indeed. In an article on“ Our Religious Press” 
it says:—The Christian World, having unceremoniously 
cast overboard the inspired narrative of the Fail, and cut 
itself loose from the old Biblical moorings, has. drifted into 
the doctrine of the evolution of man from the monkey, the 
ape, the tadpole! It casts Moses down from his pedestal 
to elevate Darwin to the vacant place. ‘Modern thought 
demands the right to supplement, correct, andin a sense, to- 
supervise the Bible,’ says the Christian World ; and it is doing: 

this with painful pertinacity, and the most calamitous results.’ 


- 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
THERE are several good articles besides Dr. Wendell 
Holmes and Mr. Lovell’s sonnet quoted elsewhere. 
Fanny Murfree begins a new serial under the title of 
‘*‘ Felicia.” Mr. Wendell P. Staford sings the praises of 
Wendell Phillips in verse. Mr. Shaler, in an article on 
Science and the African problem, discusses at some 
length what should be done with the negroes of the 
south, indicating the inquiries which justify sympathetic 
effect. The only original point in it is that in which he 
‘pleads for the culture of the Negroes in music upon 
which he writes as follows :— 


It may be of far more value to him than most of the ap- 
parently more solid learning of our schools. It may lead to 
‘the refining, as well as to the organisation, of the powerful 
emotional side of his being. This culture should first take 
‘the form of vocal music, for the reason that there is an 
element of communal action in choral singing which will give 
him a chance to develop the power of accord with his fellows, 
which seems now to he the most undeveloped part of his 
nature. 


Mr. A. B. Hart, writing on the status of athletics in 
American colleges, says that the recent popularity of 
sports has considerably increased the average bodily 
strength of the students. There are now 248 men in 
Harvard College, each of whom is stronger than the 
strongest man in 1880. It has been accompanied, how- 
ever, by irregularity, extravagance, excitement, and a 
growth of professionalism. In order tc prevent these 
evils, Mr. Hart proposes to apply three principles, the 
subordination of athletics, the exclusion of non-repre- 
sentatives, and publicity. He would place the authority 
in the hands of a committee for regulating athletics, and 
sports similar to that which exists at. Harvard. There 
is a very interesting article, full of anecdotes, called 
“Fire Horses,” which describes the perfections of the 
‘horses employed by the fire brigades of America. Ina 
‘few days an intelligent horse learns to rush from its 
«stall and take its p in the fire-engine the moment 
the electric signal sounds for a fire. e result is, that 
‘the ordinary time for the fire-engine to leave, fully 
horsed and ready, is from fifteen to twenty seconds after 
‘the signal is sounded. 





Seribner’s.—There are two excellent articles in 
Scribner, one upon bird cradles, a beautifully illustrated 
paper about birds’ nests ; the other is a somewhat out of 
“the way and copiously illustrated paper describing ‘‘ Surf 
-and Surf Bathing,” a kind of amusement to which we 
have nothing analogous on ourcoasts. Another interest- 
ing paper, although not illustrated, is Mr. Howe’s account 
-of his voyage on the last slave ship which carried a cargo 
-of slaves from Africa to Cuba. She took 1,200 slaves 
who were sold at about £70 apiece, the profit being so 
:great that they could afford to burn the ship when she 
-reached her destination. The article on ‘“‘The Suburban 
Home,” illustrated with a multitude of sketches of 
American villa residences, does not justify the belief that 
“the Americans have anything to teach us in the construc- 
“tion of villa residences. Mr. Godkin’s paper on “The 
Rights of the Citizen” deals with the law of libel and 
intrusion upon privacy. It is a sensible, solid paper like 
-all that Mr. Godkin writes, but it does not help to any 
“very practical conclusions. Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson 
- contributes a poem called ‘‘The House of Tembinoka,” 
- celebrating his separation from the King of the island of 
-Appimama. It would be interesting if Scribner could 
obtain a copy of the verses with which the dusky monarch 
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fulfilled his pledge to celebrate the departure of Mr. 
Stevenson, 


The Century.—The most interesting paper in the 
Century Magazine for July is Dr. Mann’s awful account 
of the existence led by the Northern prisoners in Ander- 
sonville during the war. A curious page of forgotten 
history is written in ‘‘The Story of Nathaniel Bacon,” 
who, in 1676, revolted in Virginia against the British 
Government a hundred years before the time had come 
for the American revolution. The travel papers describe 
A Provengal Pilgrimage, by Harriet Preston, illustrated 
by Mr. Pennell, and John Burroughs’ description of the 
Blue Grass Origin in Kentucky. Mr. Burroughs makes 
one curious suggestion, namely, that birds change their 
song as people change their speech when they have no 
written characters. Not a season passes without his 
noticing changes in song from that of the standard species. 
The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson brings him to 
London with reminiscences of Dion Boucicault and 
Benjamin Webster, etc. Among other things Mr. 
Jefferson describes a tableau of the Crucifixion which was 
put up on the stage at Callao,in Peru. The performance 
opened with a farce, then came Spanish dancing, after 
that the prodigal son was performed, and the representa- 
tion wound up with a representation of Calvary. 
Jefferson says the beholders were devout, some were on 
their knees, men were praying, women were weeping. 
Among the shorter articles there is an account of the 
reformed electoral system of New York. It tells us that 
the New York system is the most thoroughly reformed 
of all those existing in America. It seems to be an adapta- 
tion of our own Corrupt Practices Act. 


Cornhill.—Two new stories are begs in the July 
number of Cornhill Magazine, ‘‘ Eight Days” and ‘‘ The 
Bride from the Bush.” The most interesting article in 
this number is a very extraordinary story entitled ‘‘ An 
Advance Sheet,” which describes how a patient in a 
lunatic asylum predicted to his doctor with the minutest 
detail everything that was to happen five years hereafter, 
and the story which is told by the doctor describes how 
every prediction was fulfilled to the letter, the doctor 
being in a most extraordinary way the witness of the 
tragedy which ended in the suicide of his patient. Of 
course, if the story is a pure effort of the imagina- 
tion it is worth nothing excepting to pass the time. 
But if, as we suspect, there is some foundation of 
truth it is certainly one which should be submitted te 
the Psychical Research Society for their investigation. 
The article upon ‘‘ British Birds, their Nests and ig 
contains an amount of information for which libraries 
might be ransacked to discover. It seems that there are 
367 different kinds of birds in England, only 200 of 
which breed within our shores. The money value of a 
— set of clutch eggs of the British birds is about 


Murray’s Magazine.—In Murray's Magazine, Mr. J.E. 
Richardson writes under the title of ‘‘ Scotland Yard” a 
eulogium upon Mr. Monro. Except for the stories, and 
Mr. Lewis Morris’s poem ‘St. Marina” there is nothing 
which calls for attention beyond two replies to Mr. 
Shipton on Trades Unionism and two papers on Tech- 
nical Education for Boys and for Girls. Mr. Morley 
Roberts describes the Thames below London Bridge, and 
Jon Stefanson presses the claims of Iceland upon tourists 
as a place for asummer holiday. Salmon can be had for 
33d. a pound, gutted, boned, and decapitated. July and 
August are the two months during which he recommends 
a visit to Iceland. 
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English Illustrated Magazine.—There is an interest- 
ing illustrated paper in the English Illustrated this month 
on Eton College, describing the famous school, first of all, 
from an historical point of view. There is also an account 
of the everyday and outdoor pursuits of the Eton boy ; 
and, lastly, the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton describes Eton as a 
school. The standard of general industry he admits is 
not very high; the school is very expensive, but it has a 
t faculty for turning out leaders of men. The 
Fnglish Illustrated this month is rich in titles; it begins 
with a royal duchess and includes two other ladies 
of title among its contributors.. Lady Enid Wyndham 
Quin describes Adare Manor, and Sir D. Mackenzie 
Wallace tells us how he came overland from India, in one 
of those articles which exactly represent the solid but 
somewhat stodgy writer who won his spurs by his book 
on Russia. Mr. Andrew Tuer’s paper on the ‘“‘ Art of 
Silhouetting” is curious and interesting. Mr. William 
Morris in the new instalment of his story, ‘‘The Glitterin; 
Plain,” leads us into a purely fantastic region, where ol 
men grow young, and where the battle anger departs for 
ever from the hearts of those who tread its fields of ever- 
lasting summer. 


Harper’s.—Harper’s is unquestionably a strong num- 
ber. We have noticed ‘Social Life in Oxford” and 
Mr. Sewall’s ‘‘Carducci” elsewhere. The poem by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich illustrates the frontispiece. 
Alphonse Daudet en © the illustrious Tartarin to Port 
Tarascon, and leaves him there to experience sad and 
doleful adventures. There is an interesting paper on 
Jonathan Wild, a man whose genius would have enabled 
him to attain a great position in politics had he been 
born in a happier age. Jonathan Sturgess’s sketch of ‘‘ A 
Moonlighter of County Clare,” although somewhat 
slight, is very close to nature, and gives an interesting 

icture of the realities of Irish democracy. Mr. Robert 

eabody maintains that it is under democracies architec- 
ture flourishes best, and he predicts that in art, ‘‘the 
ihope of the future lies with our ambitious, prosperous, 
‘and appreciative democracy.” The paper on ‘Texan 
‘Types and Contrasts ” is copiously illustrated by a series 
of pictures of very ugly people, who had much better 
have been kept out of pages of magazines. Dr. Lansdell 
describes his visit to ‘‘ Baltic Russia” in a paper the 
illustrations of which are as pleasant as those of ‘‘ Texan 
‘Types and Contrasts” are ugly. 

Maemillan.—There is not much in Macmillan which 
alls for notice except the article mentioned elsewhere on 
“The Smoke-Plague, and its Remedy,” and an instruc- 
tive and sensible paper on ‘‘ Farm Pupils in the Colonies,” 
which deals chiefly with Canada. There is also a little 
tale by the author who wrote a weird ghost story entitled 
«‘ Aut Diabolus aut Nihil” some time ago in Blackwood’s 
‘Magazine. 

The Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review.—This 

uarterly, dated July, really reached us at the end of 

y, but was held over for notice until this month. The 
Rev. Joseph Hughes discusses ‘‘The Newer Evangeli- 
-calism,” in a review of Dr. Dale’s sermon, in a fashion 
not calculated to console Mr. Spurgeon. Mr. Hughes, 
however, is full of faith as to the future of Evangelicalism, 
‘which is to be revivified partly by the overthrow of the 
criticism of the Rationalists, and partly by the decadence 
-of the High Church movement, but most of all by the 
-rallying of its own healthy forces and their flow not in 
‘the old but new and wider channels. The first of these 
sis a less special and more scientific theology, the 


’ .second, a more democratic basis of ecclesiasticism, based 
upon the universal brotherhood of men in Christ, the 


t 
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third an increased aggressiveness. Another article, on 
somewhat similar lines, is that on the Sociology of the 
Old Testament protests against the elevation of the 
Scriptures into a guide to political economy. Spiritually, 
Hebraism was a success, but politically it was a failure ; 
and its seciology, from a material point of view, was also 
unsuccessful, The tenth paper on the Aborigines of 
Australia describes the efforts which have been made to 
Christianise them by the Churches. The rest of the 
review deals with a range of subjects, from Dr. Dollinger, 
the Ethical Uses of Scientific Study, to Madame Guyon, 
which speaks well for the culture «f the Primitive 
Methodist body. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR LITTLE rOLKS. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to sneer at the small 
prizes offered by magazine editors to encourage their 
readers to write essays and otherwise to exert their 
intellects. As my attention was first practically directed 
towards writing for the press when I was a lad of 15 or 
16 by the offer of 2 prize of a guinea or less in the Boy’s 
Own Magazine, I naturally take a different view of the 
matter. Now, however, there are so many kinds of 
prizes offered for competition that the old essay prize has 
almost gone out of fashion. As a specimen of these com- 
petitions I have great pleasure in quoting the following 
announcement from the July Pres of Little Folks, 
which is only one among many such. 


There are Six Competitions; and so that younger readers 
may take part in them, and have the same opportunities of 
success as older ones, each of them is arranged in Three 
Divisions. The first division is for those of the ages of four- 
teen, fifteen, and sixteen; the second division for those of 
the ages of ten, eleven, twelve, and thirteen; and the third 
division for those under the age of ten. 


No. I.—BOATS CUT OUT AND RIGGED. 


No. II.—PLAIN NEEDLEWORK, as shown in Night-dresses 
and Cotton and Print Frocks for Children and Infants in 
Hospitals. 


No. III.—Scrap ALBuMs. In this Competition the Albums 
may include not only ordinary Scraps and Coloured and Plain 
Pictures, but also Pressed Flowers, Ferns, Seaweed, Christmas, 
New Year, Easter, and Birthday Cards, etc., etc. The Albums 
themselves may be either bought or made by the Competitors. 


No. IV.—KNITTED OR CROCHETED ARTICLES, USEFUL IN 
HOsPITALs, such as Shawls, Jackets, Undervests, Cross- 
overs, etc., etc. 


No. V.--SINGLE DOLLs (including Baby and Rag Dolls), 
in Ordinary Clothes; or in Costume—Historical, Military, 
Naval, representing Nationalities, etc. N.B.—The clothes 
should be made to take off and put on. 


No. VI.—ToYs MADE OF ANY MATERIAL, RAG ANIMALS, 
AND WOOL PLAYTHINGS, as shown in Wool Balls, Knitted 
and Crocheted Reins, etc:, etc. Toys of any kind suitable for 
Hospitals will be allowed. 


In each of these competitions (I. to VI.) three prizes in 
books of the respective values of one guinea, half a guinea, 
and five shillings will be awarded in each division, making 
in all nine prizes in each competition, or a total number of 
fifty-four prizes, of the total value of over thirty-one guineas. 


All the- competitions to close on Tuesday, the 30th of- 
September, 1890 (except for competitors residing abroad, for 
whom an extension of time to the 15th of October will be 
allowed). 


The whole of the work, etc., in the six competitions will be 
distributed at Christmas among the little inmates of the 
principal Children’s Hospitals and kindred Institutions 
throughout the United Kingdom. 














‘may almost be called the home. 
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JHE FRENCH REVIEWS. 





THE GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 


Tue Gazette des Beaux Arts devotes its principal article 
to this Salon. It is written by M. Maurice Albert, 
who is tender to the Impressionist school, of which Paris 
He gives the following 
notice to a ‘‘Nocturne in Blue and Silver” by Mr. 
Whistler :—‘‘ Badly placed as it is, it strikes by its 
original character, its bold and happy composition, its 
exquisite colour. Under a dark-blue sky which twilight 
is abandoning to night, a group of spectators in dark 
outline, standing on a pier on the Thames are looking at 
the pale lanterns of the boats and at the white stems of 
pying torches. Drawnear and there seems to be nothing 
on the little canvas. Move away, and the impression is 
one of the primest, the most poetic,’and the most 
harmonious.” 

A beautifully illustrated article on the Veronese 
collection at Madrid occupies this second place. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
M. RENAN ON THE MISSION OF ISRAEL. 

“* The little town of David became a centre of creation 
such as there has never been in the religious order of 
things. Moral and social problems presented themselves 
there with exceptional originality. The first organised 
religion formed itself there—Christianity, Islamism, Pro- 
testantism, and, mutatis mutandis, modern Socialism, 
were to come out of it.” This is one of the opening 
sentences of the ‘“‘Study in Jewish History ” which 
M. Renan contributes to the second number of the Revie 
des Deux Mondes. The religion of Jehovah was, he says, 
the energetic germ from which the religious tree of 
humanity was to issue. The Kingdom of Israel disap- 
peared, and its religion disappeared with it. The King- 
dom of Judah pyre & preted but its survival, Judaism, from 
having been a local religion, was to become a religion 
without bonds connecting it with any special country, pos- 
sible to practise in every country, embraced by the most 
diverse races. Two great men, Ezekiel and Isaiah, were 
at the root of the extraordinary movement which 
practically determined the fate of humanity; and in 
tracing their work, M. Renan devotes the remainder of 
his paper to a demonstration of the parallel between 
their development of Judaic law and the Puritan monu- 
ments of modern times. He shows the religion founded 
by them to be the religion of the poor and of the just, 
stern, uncompromising, but demanding before all other 

ualifications the principle of sacrifice and rectitude. 


us, Israel laid the foundation of morality rather than - 
. of liberty ; but out of it, in due process of evolution, the 


modern conception of liberty, which is founded upon 
morality, has grown. Thus, in the distant days of the 
prone’ Ezekiel, he finds the necessary first stage of our 
iberalism. He does not quote; but the chain of his 
argument recalls the passage in the 27th Canto of the 
‘* Purgatorio,” where, before entering the earthly 


Paradise, Virgil bids Dante, in his now purified state, to— 
Take thine own pleasure for thy guide henceforth, 
Free and upright, and sound in thy free will ; 
And error, were it not to do its bidding, 
This o’er, thyself I therefore crown and mitre 


THE KAISER WILHELM AND BISMARCK. 


Historical articles abound this month. There is one 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes on the Emperor William 
and Bismarck, which will be read with interest by all 
who follow the course of European politics. Prince 
Bismarck, it is generally thought, was the initiator of 
the policy to which Prussia owes all her success, and had 
even toimpose .n his master—not, it is added, with- 
out difficulty. Is this judgment well founded? Is it 
equitable ? Is Prince Bismarck indeed the veritable and 
only founder of the German Empire? Did the Emperor 
William do nothing but reap the advantage? This is the 
note from which the anonymous author starts his argu- 
ments, and along array of proof, in which the thesis 
of the Emperor is fully discussed, brings him to the 
conclusion that those two prodigious artisans of the 
greatness of Germany, King William and Prince 
Bismarck, were endowed with powerful and various 
qualities, and complemented one another. The first had 
ponemnes, and, let it be said, duplicity ; the second had 

Idness and resolution. The very contrary characters of 
each neutralised in proper proportion what the other 
had in excess. The King confined himself 
rigidly to moral conquest. The Minister, on the con- 
trary, fatigued the Cabinets of Europe with his projects of 
aggression and his threats. Add to this that the one 
was determinedly silent about his achievements, and that 
the other loudly claimed the credit of all, and more than 
all he did, and you have, in the opinion of the writer of 
the article, an explanation of the manner in which 
Bismarck has been hailed as the restorer of the Empire. 
‘* Everyone can see what you seem; very few know what 
you are,” is the Florentine maxim with which the paper 
ends. Impartial history will, perhaps, recast the judg- 
ment of contemporaries, and give to each the justice 
which is due. Will it not allot to the Sovereign a share 
equal to, and perhaps greater, than that which will remain 
due to his adviser? The author of the paper dares to 
believe it, and does not fear to say it, however para- 
doxical such a forecast may seem to be at present. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


A few extracts will furnish the best means of giving an 
idea of one of the most interesting French articles of the 
month. It is a notice by M. Louis Richard, which 
appears in the second number of the Nowvelle Revue, of 
the work of that review during the last ten years, 
together with some explanation of the principles which 
have directed it and are likely to continue to direct it in 
the future. 

As a first principle, we find that—‘‘ The Nowvelle Revue 
has never gone in search of established reputations. It 
has addressed itself by preference to growing talent, 
which celebrity as yet has barely touched. It has courted 
the' dawn rather-than the sun; thus lessening to the 
young the steepness of the first slopes they have to climb, 
and throwing into circulation the new ideas of youth. . . .” 
‘‘The principal pre-occupation of the Nowvelle Revue has 
been to remain faithful to its title ; in other terms its. 
pride has been to be before all things new—modern. With- 
out absolutely rejecting pure erudition and archeology, it. 
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THE FOREIGN 


has generally right in the background, works which did not 
affect any actual and immediate interest.” In ancient and 
medizeval history it has done little. ‘‘Onthe other hand, the 
catalogue of writings devoted to the history of modern 
times fill several pages. When we reach the contem- 
porary period its pubiications crowd into what may be 
called the bibliography of history, and will be found to con- 
tain much of the matter which the historians of the 
present day will necessarily study.” 

Nor is it in the domain of history alone, it is in all the 
manifestation of thought—literary and dramatic criticism, 
political economy, questions of commerce, finance, and 
education—that the love of modernity, which has been the 
true ideal of the Nowelle Revue, is displayed. In all 
these directions the Nouvelle Revue, faithful to its pro- 
gramme, has endeavoured before everything else, 
to approach questions from the practical point of 
It has desired to instruct its readers rather 


‘view. 
‘upon questions of practice than of theory. Its dream 
has been to appeal to their will and _ their 


energy, no less than to their intelligence—briefly to create 
a modern work. Therefore it has sought especially 
for precise and technical discussion. But, of all the 
subjects of which the Nouvelle Revue is proud, none 
pleases it better than the thought that it has con- 
tributed on its part something towards instilling 
into our compatriots an interest in the men 
and things of foreign countries to awaken their curiosity 
which is always a little slow to exercise itself upon 
external questions to interest them in the solution of 
special problems, with which we are preoccupied outside 
our frontiers.” Naturally, in the pursuit of this object 
the different contributions which have been received are of 
an unequal value. ‘‘ For there could be no question here oi 
talent only. Itis necessary to have seen, to have lived, under 
the conditions which made direct observation possible. 
The cleverness of the Nouvelle Revue has been that it has 
known how to address itself to the eye-witnesses who are 
capable of giving the largest sum of truth. It must not 
be forgotten that a review cannot be founded in 
# day; nor in a few years. It takes a long time for 
an idea to attain in practice to its full de- 
velopment and to the harvest of its fruit. But, in 
the pursuit of its double ambition to be at once the 
-review of the day and of the morrow, The Nowvelle Revue 
has shown qualities which deserve recognition, and 
before all others an eclecticism which has permitted the 
most opposite opinions to be set forth side by side. This 


-serves no less a purpose than to furnish the best element 


of comparison. Besides, one general bond exists between 


_all the different work of The Nowvelle Revwe—the hope 
_and the desire of being useful.” 


An interesting summary follows of the probable de- 
velopments of modern journalism, and the place which 
the review as such will hold to the daily papers. ‘*‘ When 
the advertiser and the reporter shall have definitely 
divided between them the daily paper of which 
they already monopolise so large a share it is pre- 


_sumable that the review will take also definitely to its 
own account the serious study of topical questions. 
Forced as the public of to-day is to learn quickly by 
‘bits and scraps, so to speak, because the numbers 
~of subjects which attract its curiosity increases every 
.day, —living in a hurry, as it does, could it now 


reach the subtle delicacy, the deliberation, the allu- 


-Siveness, of the ‘‘ Lundis” of Sainte-Beuve? A public 
-which asks, instead of criticism for analysis, a public in 
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the mood into which the haste of modern life has thrown 
it, must have clear summaries and succinct statements of 
the questions which affect it. Little by little, summary 
and exposition willentirely supersede critical dissertation.” 
The review of the future will, in fact, contain far less of 
literature and more of life. 


REVIEWS 


THE PORTUGUESE REVIEWS. 


An article by Senhor Alberto Sampaio, entitled, 
O Norte Maritimo, celebrating the bygone maritime 
glories of Portugal in this magazine, is followed by one, 
in which Senhor Jayme de Magalhaes Lima offers to his 
countrymen some suggestions inspired by an impending 
reform in Portuguese administration, a reform that he 
appears to take as much for granted as if it were already 
a fait accompli. Democracy is, he avers, the national 
ideal— and his own—but the time is not yet ripe 
for it. The absolute power of kings has ever been 
substituted by absolute power of every kind, comprising 
military dictatorships and capitalist oligarchies. But 
a legitimate representative government, expressing the 
interests and the will of the nation, in the adminis- 
tration and government of the state, is so rare that he 
doubts of its possible existence. He quotes himself (A 
democracia, estudo sobre o governo representativo, Porto 
1888) at some length, and after expressing truths so well 
worn, that, toa northern mind, they read like platitudes, 
comes to the following conclusions:—Existing institu- 
tions cannot be abolished without a cataclysm, but they 
can be supplemented. Senhor Jayme de Magalhaes 
Lima advises: the election of additional municipal coun- 
cillors, to co-operate with those already elected by 
universal suffrage. They would represent the three prin- 
cipal factors of social life—(a) land, (b) capital or labour ; 
(c) science: (a) forty councillors chosen from among the 
leading agriculturists ; (b) forty councillors chosen from 
among the leading manufacturers ; (c) forty councillors 
chosen from among those priests who have obtained high 
educational honours, public employés of various grades, 
and leading professors of the various grades. The forty 
would, in their tira, elect a certain number of additional 
members. This would be the basis of reorganisation 
throughout the kingdom. Lisbon and Oporto and other 
large cities might require a more complex system, com- 
prehending, as they do, a greater number of professions 
and classes. 

In the letters of Fradrique Mendes (continued from 
March by the Editor, ) there is one to Madame de Jouarre, 
containing a delicious description of the writer’s arrival 
at the railway station of his native Lisbon, his encounter 
with custom-house officials, and other adventures of 
‘* one of those quarters of an hour that brand the human 
face with wrinkles.” A letter to M. E. Mollinet is a 
delicate piece of satire on a pseudo-illustrious Portuguese, 
to whose obituary in a French magazine, he supplies a 
corollary. 

Senhor Rodriguez de Freitas, who writes on ‘‘ The 
Iron Chancellor and the Bronze Emperor,” holds that 
inasmuch as Germany is not a mere barracks, but a great 
nation, she needs a policy less metallic, less harsh, and 
less arbitrary than has yet governed her. 

This month’s instalment of the ‘“‘Sons of D. John” 
(Oliveira Martins) records the tragic fate of D. Pedro. 
Senhor Luiz de Magalhaes contributes a passage from his 
poem on the legend of D. Sebastian, the warrior prince, 
whose end was announced to his widow, Joanna, daughter 
of Charles V., by a funeral cortége of phantom Moors, 
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OF REVIEWS. 


COUNT TOLSTOI AT HOME. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS AT YASSNAIA POLYANA. 


The alarming rumours which -have been circulating 
during the past two months about the very unsatisfactory 
state of Count L. Tolstoi’s health determined the 
proprietors of the Novoye Vremya to send .their repre- 
sentative, M. Moltshanoff, to Yassnaia Polyana, with the 


. Object of verifying the statement for himself. The result 


of this visit is given in the following interesting narrative 
Bip) a few days ago in the Novoye Vremya. (N. 
» : 

Having visited Count Tolstoi yesterday, I am able to 
communicate a very eeable piece of news. The 
cruel attacks of his chronic malady (liver disease) have 
subsided, and the illustrious writer’s health is visibly 
improving. He is extremely emaciated, and still very 
weak, but his wife’s energy and the tact of Dr 
Roodnyeff have overcome the Count’s aversion to 
medical aid and counsel, so that he now conscientiously 
drinks his Eins water, pedantically fulfils the prescribed 
hygienic conditions, and has even consented to drink 
Koumiss during the summer, to make which a specialist 
is coming from the government of Samara. 

Heisvery strictly forbidden tomow, toreap, and to engage 
inany speciesof fatiguing physical work, and a single glance 
atthe ascetic figure of Leff Nikolaivitch is quite enough 
a ig this prohibition. But the mind in this frail 

y being lively and immense, even the doctor dared 
not put his veto on the intellectual activity of the Count, 
He is therefore, continually, zealously writing. He has 
already finished and sent to press his ‘Epilogue to the 
Kreutzer Sonata.” * 

THE TRANSLATIONS OF THE ‘‘ KREUTZER SONATA.” 

The Kreutzer Sonata itself, he told me, was written by 
him long ago. ‘‘ Unfortunately,” he added, ‘‘ very many 
of my writings are lithographed here in Russia, and 
appear abroad in translations in such a mutilated condi- 
tion that I fail to recognise my own work. Thus the 


. Sonata is published in a German translation, but heaven 


only knows what itis like. Down to the present only one 
translation has been made of the genuine original, and it 
was executed by Mr. Dillon in English.” 

‘* Well, but how are you to escape such falsifications,” 
T asked, ‘seeing that you do not print your works your- 
self?’ ‘*T have a friend in Moscow, Tschertkoff—do you 
know him ?” he replied. ‘‘ He is an excellent bibliophile. 
He possesses the originals of my writings.” 

A NEW WORK BY TOLSTOI ALREADY IN THE PRESS. 

Lately Count Tolstoi has written a preface to a book 
by Dr. Alexeieff, on Drunkenness. -He gave it to 
Professor Goltsegg, and it will soon appear in book form. 
While reading the manuscript work of Dr. Alexeieff 
with its abundant materials, and thinking over the preface 
to it, the Count was, to use his own expression, carried 
away, and he has now begun an extensive work, in which, 
he endeavours to give a satisfactory reply to the question 
why did mankind first take to use narcotics, wine, spirits, 
smoking, &c., and how can we explain the circumstance 
that the passion for intoxication has remained so strong 
down to the present in all layers of society in all coun- 
tries? ‘‘I don’t know,” he remarked, after having 
spoken to me for some time on his theme. ‘‘I don’t 





* It is being translated by Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


know whether it will be possible to print this work- 
But at all events,” he added, as if ashamed or embar- 


rassed, ‘‘I am profoundly convinced that it is harmful’ 


and bad for authors to have their works printed during 
their life-time.” 

AUTHORS SHOULD NOT PUBLISH IN THEIR LIFE-TIME. 

‘Why so, Count!” I asked with surprise. 

‘*In the first place, because under the system of pub- 
lishing any author’s productions during his lifetime, a man 


when writing, is not free; he must inevitably think of 


what people will say of his work, how they will receive it 
&ce. Now all this is bad—-very bad. Then, again, tosur- 
vive one’s fame is such a difficult thing, that very few 
people can do it. Take, for example, Nikolai Uspenski.* 

ithout doubt he was incomparably more gifted than: 
his brother Gleb, and yet he could not bear up under the 
weight of that burden. People began to praise him, to 
invite him ; they turned his head, he became negligent in 
his work, they turned their backs upon him and the man 
perished.t Even Turgenieff himself was not able to bear- 
this cross. Once a man is thus spoiled, he aspires to ap- 
pear on the scene once more, and he writes merely in 
order that his ears should drink in again the sounds. 
of applause ... No, I am firmly convinced that all 
writings should be kept back and published only after the- 
death of their authors,” 

LITERARY WORK SHOULD NOT BE PAID FOR. 

‘‘ What a pity,” exclaimed the Count, ‘‘ that you live- 
by your literary work! To receive money for literary 
work is not... . is not... . beseeming.... 
should not be. One should organise one’s life in such 
a way as not to sell one’s writings.” 

In reply to this, ‘besides offering some explanations ef 
a material character, I remarked to Leff Nikolaievitch. 
that the work of a journalist is distinguished by certain 
marked qualities. ‘Thus guided by the realities of life: 
and by the burning questions of the day, we feel our- 
selves comparatively free from the vanity that oppresses. 
an author; we are intent on committing to our readers . 
our impressions of to-day and our thoughts thereupon, in 
the belief that the truthfulness of this communication. 
will not fail to prove useful. This is almost the only ~ 
stimulus and motive of our work.” 

‘¢ Yes,” answered the Count, ‘‘you are truly right in: 
saying that the conditions under which you work, being - 
less mediate and indirect, are more conducive to freedom, 
This is an interesting matter to me.” 

A FUTURE WORK ON ART AND ARTS BY COUNT TOLSTOI. 

‘*Long ago I conceived the plan of writing a work on 
the Arts, and their various species. An apple : 
fell to the ground, and the idea of the attraction of gra-- 
vitation was suggested. The idea is new to the man ; he- 
rushes off to others, questions them ; they refute or deny ° 
it ; he keeps on thinking all the same that the earth does - 
attract. He works it out under difficulties, solves it ; he: 
finds proofs, and then, merely for the sake of his own. 

ersonal satisfaction, writes it down and publishes it. 
se this is perfectly sincere and useful. But it is ab-. 


* A Russian /:ttérateur of great promise and little achievement 
+ He suffered material want for many ed to appeal 





years ; was oblig 
to a literary benevolent society for help, receiving a little, and bea s 
denied more, till at last, a few months ago, seeking death, he found it... 
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solutely indispensable that the idea or discovery should 
be new to me, and should be my own; then, and only 
then, can it be free and sincere.” 

Speaking of large publishing firms in Russia, Count 
Tolstoi expressed profound regret that none of them had 
hitherto issued a series of extracts from the classics of 
universal literature. 

Count Tolstoi’s dinner is composed exclusively of a dish 
of soup. The theme of our discussion was the recent 
interview of my colleague with Prince Bismarck. 


TOLSTOI’S OPINION OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


~ am lost in wonder,” exclaimed the Count, “ that 
Prince Bismarck should take *to explaining his past 
policy as he is doing ... I simply cannot understand 
it.” 

‘*Did he not remind you,” I ask laughingly, ‘‘ of a 
sergeant in the Reserve when he delivered himself of 
his views on the labour question?” ‘‘Oh! I never, 
never acknowledged Prince Bismarck as a _ great 
man,” replied the Count with vivacity. The historical 
moment for the union of the Germans arrived; at 
that moment Wilhelm and Bismarck chanced to 
stand at the helm, and hence it is that these two names will 
be for ever repeated. I have lived through the interesting 
epoch of Napoleon III. He, too, you know, was hailed as a 
genius. People generally hold to certain properties, 
conventionalities, habits; suddenly an impudent fellow 
makes his appearance on the scene, refuses to respect or 
acknowledge anything, and success following him, is pro- 
claimed great. This is how it is always done ; often in 
private life, too, these geniuses of impudence arise.” . . . 

“ How do you look upon young Wilhelm?” I asked. 

‘With deep interest,” was the reply. ‘‘ And with 
sympathy ?’ I insisted. ‘‘ Yes, even with sympathy. I 
have always held that ‘every epoeh has its own care, its 
own problem.’ It is this and this only that imparts its 
significance to the history of human progress. Such a 
_— in our own days was peasant reform; now, in the 

est they have the labour question. To ignore it would 
be the height of absurdity.” 


THE ROOT OF THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


‘¢ At bottom this is not at all a labour question, but a 
far vaster problem; immense economical changes are 
looming in the distance. It is a great pity that the young 
Emperor began at the wrong end. What, for instance, 
is the limitations of the hours of work? Is it feasible? 
In Russia, in the. Moscow District, for example, I know 
myself that children were forbidden to work. Well, and 
what came of it? The children’s mothers went out to 
work, No, that isnot what is wanted. What is really 
wanted is that the workman himself should not feel’ the 
necessity of selling himself out for fourteen hours’ dai 
work, or of hiring his children to the f: 
this radical change is effected, all attempta 
actual situation will be productive of no gi 


THE SKELETON OF A NEW STORY, BY COUNT 


After his frugal meal,- and after the Countess and 
myself had for a long time fruitlessly endeavoured to 
induce the Count to take his usual midday rest, he’ 
communicated to me, as I was leaving, a short epitome 
of the plot of a story which he would like to write. 

**This,” he observed, ‘‘is pure fact, reality, and a 
reality that you would never invent. A merchant’s 
daughter imbibed the revolutionary spirit. She cut her 







_ hair short, took to smoking, etc., etc. She was delivered 


of a child, her parents drove her from home, and having 


| no leisure to look after her offspring, she placed it in the 


Foundling Asylum. A wet nurse of this establishment 


XUM 


received the child to take it home to nurse, giving her 
own child meanwhile to another nurse. In the reception 
room, however, she managed adroitly to change the child, 
taking her own home with her, putting its number on the 
child of the merchant’s daughter. The merchant’s daughter, 
with her husband, often visited this child, taking it to be 
their own, bringing it tit-bits, sweetmeats, lavishing their 
caresses and love upon it. In the course of time the real 
child of this couple died. Meanwhile all the revolution- 
ary ideas of the merchant’s daughter vanished into air, 
along with the smoke of the cigarettes she had 
smoked. She was consequently reconciled with her 
parents, and became rich once more. There was no longer 
any reason to leave the child in the Foundling Asylum. 
So she signifies her desire to take it home. ‘he nurse 
refuses to give it up when requested, and persists in her 
refusal when money—considerable sums of money—are 
offered her. On this a new Solomon’s Court was 
organised, the Director of the Foundling Asylum sitting 
in the tribunal—a genuine Solomon’s Court it was—and 
the child was adjudged, of course, to its genuine 
mother—the wet nurse.” 
COUNTESS TOLSTOI. 

After the Count had retired to his mid-day rest, I had 
a long conversation with his good genius, and the good 
genius of his numerous family (consisting of ten souls, 
the eldest of whom is twenty-eight, and the youngest but 
two years old)—with the wife, Countess Sophia 
Andreievna. The main themes of our talk were the two 
burning questions of Yassnaia Polyana—namely, the 
shadow cast on the relations of the family to their cele- 
brated head,t and the inconvenience caused by visitors. 
It is untrue that Tolstoi is thwarted by his eldest sons. 

‘*Never, no never,” exclaimed the Countess, with a 
degree of animation natural in the present case. ‘‘ Never 
once did thought arise in the minds of our eldest 
children to cross their father in any respect whatever.” 


THE COUNTESS HERSELF PLEADS GUILTY TO THE CHARGE. 


If I had been accused of doing this, I should have 
answered openly, straightforwardly—yes, I have done so. 
Leff Nikolaievitch, my husband, did wish to distribute all 
his worldly goods to the poor; nay, he insisted on doing 
so ; and it was I, [alone, whoprotested against it, declaring 
that I was no longer capable of earning my own living, 
that poverty, combined with nine children, would causemy 
death, and that he himself, sickly and frail that he is, is 
not qualified to gain his livelihood by manual labour. 
Heavens! What a struggle I had tocarry on! But, God 
be praised, I triumphed. From that day to this, I, and I 
alone, manage all the Count’s affairs ; everything is done 
by me—is in my own hands. That being so, how is it 
possible to talk of prodigality, of extravagance on his 
part ? The rumours of propaganda are equally groundless. 

The same vulgar want of tact is the cause of the 
Count’s being positively besieged by strangers who come 
to visit him. A few English and American units 
occwionally come to pay their respects to the Count, and 
in their footsteps follow Russians in thousands. This 
invalid, fatigued by his labours, absorbed in profound 
meditations on the most interesting problems of the 
human race, is being continually bene by petty, common- 
place people. Now this isa sin: the greater that the 
ravages of disease are at present writ large on the ema- 
ciated features of the illustrious philosopher, and that . 
his years appeal, to those who revere and love him, for 
rest and tranquillity. 





t This is frequently done in Russia, where reammry | schools are 
pee like palaces, endowed like theatres, and ged like g 
uses. 
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THE 


Aus Allen Welttheilen. June. 80 pf. 
Newfoundland Fisheries. 
The Cannibals of North Australia. (Illus.) 
The Home of Edible Birds’ Nests. D. Gronen. 
‘An Abyssinian Wedding. (Lllustrated.) 
Russian Sectaries. (Concluded.) E, Montanus. 
Foreigners in France, 
A Visit to Majorca. (Illustrated.) 
The Stanley Expedition. 


Deutsche Revue, June. 2 marks. 
Count Albrecht von Roon. XIII. 
Why it is Cold on High Mountains. J. Hata. 
Ludwig Dessoir, Tragedian. I. 
Lofoden Isles and Fisheries. A. Mehlum. 
Field-Marshal von Boyen. (Concluded.) 
The Man in the Moon. W. Drexter. 
The Middle Way in Theology. O. Ritschl. 


Deutsche Rundschau. June. 

Album Leaves from Goethe’s Posthumous 
Papers. Dr. W. Vulpius. 

Contemporary Streams of Thought. II.—Lady 
Blennerhassett. 

Sacred Trees and Plants. I.—Dr. F. A. 
Junker von Langegg. 

The Latest School of London Philanthropy. 
J. Post. 


Die Gesellschaft. June. 1 mark. 

A Victory for Realism. C. Alberti. 

Poems by Peter Merwin, Gustave Falke, and 
others. 

Prince Emil zu Schénaich Carolath, Poet. 
V. P. Hubl. ‘ 

Leopold von Sacher-Masoch, Poet. With 
Portrait. H. Menkes. 

Modern Naturalism L. Berg. 

The Literature of Social Science. I.—M- 
Brasch. 

National Finance and Militarism. A. 
Kniepf. 

The German National Theatre. G. Troll. 


Nord und Sud. June. 2 marks, 
Count Julius Andrassy With Portrait. G. 
Steinbach. 
. Unpublished Poems and Letters of Fritz 
Reuter. K. T. Gaevertz. 
Dr. Schliemann’s Troy and his Critics. M. 
Hoernes, 
On Murder in Fiction and in Reality. (Emile 
Zola’s ‘‘ La Béte Humaine.”) Paul Lindau. 


GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


re 


{ Aus Allen Welttheilen is an excellent little monthly which deals in a 
| popular manner with geographical and kindred subjects. One or two articles, 
however, are summaries of books of travel. The Cannibals of North 
Australia is after Karl Lumholtz; the history and description of the New- 
foundland Fisheries is from the French; while the story of the Stanley-Emin 
Expedition claims to be told from authentic sources. The Home of the 
Edible Birds’ Nests is, of course, in North Borneo. But the best paper has 
to do with the Russian Sectaries. In it the author brings his series of 
articles on this subject to a conclusion by an account of the life and trials of 
a Rationalist sect whose members deny -the existence of a God and of 
hell ; ignore all authority and all the forms of social organisation ; do not 
recognise the marriage rite or any duties whatsoever to human society ; but 
dream of a return toa more natural life, in which no man shall work more 
than is absolutely necessary for his existence. 


Deutsche Revue.—After the ‘‘Mar in the Moon” article, noticed else- 
where, the next readable paper in the Deutsche Revue describes the Lofoden 
Isles and Fisheries. Though the preparations for the fishing season begin 
in October, and the fishing on the coast of the mainland is over by 
Christmas, that the fishermen may celebrate the festival in their own homes, 
the busiest time is at the beginning of the year, when all—the women 
included—are hard at work repairing nets, &c., and making the necessary 
purchases for the Lofoden fishery. Towards the end of January the boats 
set sail for the islands. The writer gives a vivid picture of the leave- 
takings and of the experiences of the fishermen, along with a specimen of 
the sort of letter they send to the dear ones at home during their absence. 
The Middle Way in Theology is an attempt to explain the position of 
those whose views place them mid-way between ‘ orthodox” and 
“liberal.” 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Decidedly the most interesting article in the 
Deutsche Rundschau is that on ‘‘Sacred Trees and Plants.”? According to 
the writer—the oldest representatives of the tree of life are the date-palm, 
the fig-tree, and the fir or cedar, the earliest of the three being the palm, 
the symbol of creation. Later the attributes of the cedar—grace and 
strength—were transferred to the oak, and it became the symbol of might, 
and many different legends are told in connection with its supposed super- 
natural power. In the religious myths. of the Celts, the Germans, and 
especially the Scandinavians, the ash, the ‘‘ world-tree”’ and the greatest and 
most sacred of all trees, figures very prominently. Always green and 
moist with dew, it unites heaven, earth, and hell, and its branches 
extend over the whole world, and reach higher than heaven. 
The story of the Crucifixion, again, is the subject of another series of taleg 
with reference to the wood of which the cross was composed. Likewise 
many traditions associate certain flowers with the life and sufferings of 
Christ—the hawthorn with the crown of thorns, and so on. In Lady 
Blennerhassett’s ‘‘Contemporary Streams of Thought,” we find ourselves 
in the company, among others, of Renan, Sully-Prudhomme, Mdme. 
Louise Ackermann, Swinburne, Walt Whitman, Alphonse Daudet, Zola, 





Flaubert, Diderot, and Lord Tennyson. The ‘‘ Newest School of London 
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preussische Jahrbucher. June. 1 mark 

50 Pf. 

How the Question of Fortifications Stand® 
To-day. 

Schools in the United States. T. H. Jappe. 

Ludwig Anzengruber. F. Servaes. 

The Economic Outlook of the Present Wages 
Movement. Dr. T. Bédiker. 

Political Correspondence—Military Service ; 
and Events in Austria, France, Russia, and 
England. 

Unsere Zeit. June. 

The Question of the Scholar Proletariate and 
the Reform of Higher Education, F. Justi- 

New Passion Plays. Dr. E. Muellenbach. 

Naturalism. G. Portig. 

A Modern Night-piece of German Literature. 
F. Lemmermeyer. 

The Invention of Printing: Mayence or 
Haarlem? T. Wenzelburger. 

(Austro-Hungarian Province). 


1 mark, 


Bukowina. 

R. Bergner. 
Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monats- 
hefte. June. 1 mark 25 pf. 

Ancient Rome, Panorama. By J. Biihlmann 

_ and Alexander Wagner. (Illustrated.) 

The Indo-Germanic Idea of the Family. E. 
Eckstein. 

A Honeymoon in Switzerland. With Illus- 
trations by C. W. Allers. 

The New Gewandhaus at Leipzig: Concert 
Season, 1889—1890. With Portrait of Karl 
Reinecke. F. Pfohl. 

The English Theatre in the time of Shak- 
speare. (Illustrated). Dr. O. Wendeburg. 

Van Dyck’s “Sepulchre of Christ.” (Illus- 
trated.) With Portrait of the Etcher, 
W. Unger. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau. History of his Mental 
Disease. 

Ferdinand Raimund, Dramatist. 
traits. By F. Gross. 

The Aladderadatsch Bismarck Album. 
trated. 


With Por- 
Illus- 


Vom Fels zum Meer. July. 1 Mark. 

Rothenburg on the Tauber. (Illustrated.) By 
A. Schultheiss. 

Letters to a Lady on Medical Psychology. 
By Dr. E. Fink. 

The Jungfrau Railway. 
von Hardmeyer. 

In the Realms of Sugar and Chocolate. 
(Illustrated.) By H. von Zehlendorf. 

On Courage. By A. Niemann. 


Illustrated. By J. 


The Deciphering of Hieroglyphics. Illus- 
trated. By H. Brugsch. : 

The Metal of the Future. Aluminium. By 
Dr. B, Dessau. 

The Indian Territory of America and _ its 
Inhabitants. Illustrated. By M. Lortzing. 
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Philanthropy” gives an account of some of the different practical forms 
which benevolence has taken in the field now most in favour—the East- 
end—and covers the Grove Mission, Dr. Barnardo’s Home, and the 
People’s Palace; the work of Miss Octavia Hill and Messrs. Brooke, 
Whitwell, and Laurie ; Toynbee Hall, and the work of the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. S. A. Barnett. 


Die Gesellsehaft.—Besides the two articles on Realism, Die Gesellschaft 
finds space for a few words on Militarism and National Finance in reply to 
an article on the same subject which appeared in the December number of 
the magazine. It would be better, and more peaceful at least, if the nations 
were to spend the enormous sums now lavished on Militarism in furthering 
Art, and works that are of use and give pleasure. But would the Germans 
ever do it? Such a thing, the author thinks, is only possible when the 
European races have become one, and the map of Europe is all painted one 
colour. 


Nord und Sud.—Ever since his death Count Julius Andrassy has occupied 
a prominent place in the German magazines, quite fatal, apparently, to Prince 
Bismarck, whose retirement has as yet sent none of the German monthlies 
into raptures over the brilliant life-work of the great Chancellor. This 
month it is Nord und Siid that gives an able and sympathetic sketch of 
Andrassy’s career. In Austro-Hungary, says the writer, Andrassy was 
almost the only statesman who continued to have a decided influence in 
political life after he had laid down the insignia of office. In 
the Count’s own words, he descended from his horse before it 
threw him off. At the height of his fame he took his departure, 
and, the idol of the Hungarian people, retired into private life, to 
leave the course of events to disarm his opponents and prove his 
greatness. But to the end of his life his counsel was frequently 
sought by the Crown. The sympathy and confidence he enjoyed in his last 
years, together with the sorrow which his death evoked, are sufficient proof 
of the gratitude of the two nations to their great statesman. The article on 
Zola is noticed on another page. 


Preussische Jahrbucher.—Following the article on fortifications, which 
is a general survey of the systems of different European countries, with 
special mention of General Brialmont, is a not very encouraging account of 
American schools according to the observations of a German master. We 
have already had the late Ludwig Anzengruber’s career in most of the 
German magazines, but none of the life stories was more appreciative of the 
poet than that by Franz Servaes. 


Unsere Zeit.—In this magazine the most notable and timely article 
describes a newer Passion Play than that at Ober-Ammergau. The more 
recent creation affords an instructive example of a man of the people inspired 
with a definite idea winning the co-operation of the latent forces in his 


district. This man’s home is the village of Stieldorf. Starting from an 
unbounded innate delight in music, he first got together a choir, and thus 
enriched the church services. Then he went to Ober-Ammergau to witness 
the renowned Passion Play, and returned determined to call to life some- 
thing similar at home; but it was only after several years of ‘‘ fanaticism” 
that he saw his plan actually realised. This play is described at length in 
Unsere Zeit, and is compared with the performances at Ober-Ammergau. 


Velhagen.—As will be seen from the table of contents, this is quite an art 
number. The litttle paper on the ‘‘ Indo-Germanic Idea of the Family” 
gives the origin of the terms family, father and mother, brother and sister, 
son and daughter, uncle and aunt, nephew and niece, and cousin. Herr 
Pfohl’s review of the Musical Season, 1889-90, at the Leipzig Gewandhaus, 
is accompanied by an excellent portrait of Karl Reinecke, the conductor, and 
unrivalled interpreter on the piano of Mozart. The reproductions of some 
of the Kladderadatsch caricatures of Prince Bismarck have naturally con- 
siderable interest at this time. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—The best articles in the July number of Vom Fels 
zum Meer describe the famous Stollwerck Chocolate and Bonbon Factory at 
Cologne; the life of the American Indians, and the ancient town of 
Rothenburg on the Tauber. There is also a very good paper on the 
‘* Deciphering of Hieroglyphics.” 
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JHE ITALIAN AND SCANDINAVIAN REVIEWS. 


ITALIAN. 


Nuova Antologia. June Ist. 
Leatrice in the Poetry and the History of the 
XIIIth Century. I del Lungo. 
The Origin of the Commune of Florence. 
~ 'P, Villari. 


A Fortunate Statesman. R. Bonghi. 
Financial and Military Policy. G. Goiran 
June 16th. 

Women in the Schools of Philosophy of 
Greece. A. Chiappelli. 

Federigo Gonfalonieri(IV.-V.). A. d’Ancona. 

International Labour Legislation. G. Ricca 
Salerno. 

The Infanta Margherita of Savoy. G. B. Intra. 

The Romance of a Teacher, by E. de Amicis. 
E. Mari. 


The Rassegna Nazionale. June Ist. 
Cavour and his Policy. Arturo. 
Frangois Miguel. . Agostino Rossi. 
Emanuele. Augusto Conti. 
Londra III. The Season. Roberto Stuart. 
June 16th. 
Frangois Miguel (Continued). Agostino Rossi. 
The Philippics of Alexander Tassoni. Emilia 
Errera. 


Carlo Fontanelli. Matteo Ricci. 


The Violin-Player, by Bertha Thomas (Con- 
tinuation of Translation). 


Foreign Lite Review: English Literature. 
Gustavo Strafforello. . 


SCANDINAVIAN. 
Forr och Nu. - May. Illustrated. 


The Goblin: a True Story. By E. M. 
Ingeborg Tott. Poem. By C.N. 

A Scene from Sédermanland. 

The Jungfrau Isle in Kalmarsund. 

The Legend of Narkissos. 

A Letter from Pontus Wikner. 

Golden Threads. A Story by N. Fries. 
A-Reminiscence. By Johannes K——n. 
The Cathedral of Hernésand. 


Naturen. May. Illustrated. 
Ants as Aids to Agriculture. By Dr. Brun- 
chorst. 


Heredity. By G. A. Hansen. 

Trischistozoma raschii.. (Amphipodes.) B 
J. 8. Schneider. me . 

Items of Interest. By Alexander Kielland. 


Dagny. 
New Books for Children. By Lilly Engstrém. 
A Reason. By Prima Vista. 
Chat on Recreation and Amusements. 
Louisa May Alcott. 
Parliamentary news. 


Communications from the Fredrika-Bremer 
- Society. 


Women's Suffrage. Dottings and Jottings. 


Samtiden. June. (Bergen.) 
Three Poems. By Herman Bang. 
Hanna Winsne’s Cookery Book. By Arne 
Garborg. 
Norwegian Art. By Kitty Kielland. 
The Poor in London. By Julius Post. 
Russian Sects. By Sacher-Masoch. 





nner ee 


TuE most interesting piece of information for the Italian reading public 
to be found in the Italian reviews of this month is the announcement of a 
new book by Eduardo de Amicis, entitled ‘‘Tl Romanzo d’un Maestro.” 
From the lengthy and laudatory review in the Nuova Antalogia for June 16th, 
we learn that it is half-romance, half social study, dealing mainly with the 
question of elementary education in Italy, and displaying throughout that 
genuine love and sympathy for small people which De Amicis’s readers 
have learnt to expect from him. The present volume is described as ‘= 
rich series of portraits, types, observations, and facts,” woven together 
harmoniously by the graceful style, half-humorous, half-pathetic, which 
renders De Amicis’s books such charming reading. 

Italian reviews are much more historical than our English ones. A series 
of articles on Federgo Gonfalonieri, by A. d’Ancona, is being carried through 
the Antalogia, while G. B. Intra contributes one of his charming X VIIth 
century studies, his present heroine being the unhappy Infanta Margherita 
of Savoy, wife of Francesco Gonzaga and Vice-Queen of Portugal, whose 
life furnishes a curious and complicated chapter in Italian history. Amongst 
modern political articles the most interesting is a study of the late Count 
J. Andrassy—under the title of ‘‘A Fortunate Statesman ”—written by 
Signor Bonghi in his usual lucid style ; and the most learned and ponderous 
one on International Labour Legislation by G. Ricca Salerno. 

For once, the June numbers of the Rassegna Nazionale actually eschew 
theological disquisitions, but, for all that, they do not manage to be very 
exciting. In a criticism of recent English publications, Signor Straffarello 
selects for special commendation three lectures on Mazzini, Cavour, and 
Garibaldi, delivered at Oxford by Professor Marriott, and scoffs sarcastically 
at Grant Allen’s latest evolutionary lucubrations in the New Review. He is 
also amazingly irate over the views on Women and Religion expressed by 
Havelock Ellis in his ‘‘ New Life,” and his indignation fairly boils over at 
a reference by the English author to ‘‘the sane and lofty sensuality of 
Boccaccio,” a critical estimate which can best be described as very jin de 
siécle. There seem to be so few Italian lady-writers outside the realm of 
somewhat feeble fiction that we must not forget to mention a very thoughtful 
and ably-written article on the Philippics of Alessandro Tassoni in the 
latest number of the Rassegna by Emilia Errera, giving a survey of the state 
of Italy in the X VIIth century, and of the war between Philip II. of Spain 
and Charles Emanuel of Savoy, which inspired the author on behalf of his 
unlucky country. 


In Samtiden there is an interesting article on the ‘‘ Poor in London,” and 
as examples of the good Samaritans who, happily, are to be met with in the 
bustling, overcrowded city, special mention is made of Octavia Hill, Mr. 
Brooke, and Mrs. Laurie. Naturally Dr. Barnardo comes in for his meed 
of praise too; ‘‘ but,” says the writer, a little cynically perhaps, ‘‘ there is 
too much Barnum about Barnardo, and there is little doubt that he humbugs 
his supporters in pretty much the same way as he himself is humbugged by 
many of his own little street-arabs, who posture themselves piteously in 
wretched streets solely to attract his attention, and who stow away his six- 

nces and sell his entertainment tickets for a en 2 — a, 

e writer gives, in passing, a good description of the People’s Palace an 
Toyribee Hall. a ¥ . 

Nature, an illustrated little monthly, published at Bergen, is devoted 
chiefly to physiology. An article on ‘‘ Heredity” is the most important of 


' its contributions in the present issue. 


Dagny, besides giving a short biograpny of Louisa May Alcott, is full of 
light, pleasant reading. There is a pretty, thoughtful little story in it called 
“A on,” which in itself makes the paper worth reading. There is 
more of purpose in it than many a three-volume novel; the style, while 
amusing and full of humour, is not without a touch of pathos. 

The article of most importance and interest, however, is Sacher-Masoch’s 
paper on ‘‘ Russian Sects.” It is continued from the January number, in 
which an account was given of an interview with the Duchoborzian female 
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pope or ‘‘god-mother,” who was described as a slim 
majestic woman, singularly beautiful, with a mild 
Madonna-like face, framed in a wealth of thick fair hair 
—her attire resembling more that of some Oriental 
princess or lovely sultana than that of a saint.. In the 
present number Samtiden gives a really blood-curdling 
description of the vagaries of four of the principal Russian 
sects—viz., the Schalopatians, the Wanderers, the Skopt- 
zians, or White Doves, and the Sacrificers. The Schalopa- 
tians, who are found in the Caucasus, are very similar to 
the Duchoborzians, so far as dogmas and ceremonies are 
concerned ; but in addition to the god-mother or female 
Messiah, they have a “living god” of the male sex. The 
Wanderers are much Srna: by the Russians generally, 
who are happy to give them food and drink without pay- 
ment. Deserting house and home, wives and children, 
they wander about the world, restless as Ahasuerus. 
Under the open sky they draw their last breath, and 
then only is their pilgrimage ended. In the belief that 
God has made the Devil the ruler of the world, they 
shun all things earthly as satanic—renounce the Church 
and Sacraments, work, property, and marriage, as well 
as union of any kind with woman. The Skoptzian creed 
is of all creeds the most morbid. According to this 
theory, man being born a sinner, it makes no difference 
how one lives. One sin more or less is of no signifi- 
cance. ‘So far the Skoptzian faith is a comfortable one. 
It is considered the duty of every man to leave a son, in 
order that the race may not die out, so that if he have 
no son by one wife he must leave her and marry again, 
and so on, until a son is born to him after which he must 
have no more offspring. The same rule applies to 
women. The Skoptzians torture themselves barbarously 
by mutilation, and the Sacrificers are a sect to be 
dreaded. These fanatics keep aloof from all public 
ceremonies or gatherings, fearing that the world’s atten- 
tion may be drawn to their bloodthirsty deeds. Little, 
‘therefore, has been known until lately of their belief, 
ceremonies, and church services. According to their 
faith, all that is necessary to pass them into heaven 
is that torture and pain be given to some one; and the 
some one is generally some one else. M. Prugsevic states 
that since this sect commenced its work, more than 
10,000 persons, willing and unwilling, have been sacrificed. 
The operations are conducted by two classes of women— 
:the mission of one class being to seek victims; of the 


-other, to sacrifice. The first-named class usually consists 
.of handsom2 women, who appear in society as young 


~vidows or property-owners from some foreign land. 


“They live in luxury, dress coquettishly and expensively, 


lure men into their toils, encourage them, and finally 
invite them to the lonely hall they have engaged, when 


‘they are delivered into the hands of the priestess who 


undertakes the bloodthirsty task of torturing and slaying. 
‘The description of these dangerous fanatics and their 
-ceremonies reads like some gruesome fairy tale. In an 
underground place in continuous darkness, the victim is 
tormented by hunger and thirst until completely broken 


-down. He is then brought to a priest, to whom he must 
-confess his sins. Ignorant of the people by whom he is 
-surrounded, and hoping yet to be saved, he readily com- 


plies. He is then brought to another underground place 


-gleaming with light, where the priest pronounces his 


doom; the priestesses gather round to commence their 
deadly work, and, after several days’ torture (decided 


-according to the number of his sins), the mutilated 


victim is offered up to God as a sacrifice in the presence 
of the members of the sect, who chant a dirge around 


-him, 


THE BELGIAN REVIEWS. 


In the June number of the Reaue Generale Mr. Firmin 
van den Bosch has a lampoon on the Moderate Liberals 
of Ghent. 

Some of the items of the number are most interesting. 
Take, by way of example, Mr. Henry de Nimal’s article 
on ‘‘The Emperor of Germany and Sumptuary Laws,” 
where the author shows, by the mere recital of some of 
the most glaring cases how ridiculous it is to regulate dress, 
such a matter had better be left to that all-powerful 
goddess Fashion. 

In ‘*The Popes and the Renaissance,” Mr. Henri 
Francotte reviews a book of Dr. L. Pastor and Professor 
at the University of Innsbriick, entitled ‘‘ Geschichte der 
Pipste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters” ; but, like 
Macaulay, he does more than review—he gives his own 
views pretty freely, and judges the past by what he sees 
in the present. 

Mr. Joseph Hoyois does noble work in his_paper on 
the ‘‘ Labour Exchange for Women,” not so’ much in 
letting us know all about this palliative to vice among 
Belgian women of the lower classes, as in his exposure of 
the vice itself, on whieh he touches incidéntally. 
‘*Nine-tenths of the ‘ placeurs’ (labour agents) of any 
country in Europe, and even in the United States, are 
just worth as much as their French compeers, and no 
more. Most of them are merely agents for houses of 
ill-fame, in Brussels like anywhere else.” The writer 
establishes the need of labour exchanges for women 
beyond a doubt. Mr. Hoyois goes on to show that 
two such organisations have been established in Brussels 
—the one by the Liberals, the other by the Conserva- 
tives; for in Belgium everything, even charity, even 
morality, is tainted with partisanship. In passing, he 


. gives their due to the English colony in Brussels :— 


‘*Though we have an entire lack of information on the 
subject, we believe that there must be labour exchanges 
for women in London and Berne. The kind of Labour 
Exchange for women of English origin, under the patronage 
of notable English people residing in Brussels, micst¢ 
be an imitation of similar larger institutions in London 
and in other parts of England.” Mr. Hoyois is not far 
wrong in his surmise. ‘‘ The British Charitable Fund 
for the relief of British subjects without distinction of 
creed” acts in a way, more or less, as a ‘ Labour 
Exchange ” for women. 

The Revue de Belgique opens with an article by Pro- 
fessor Philippson, of the University of Brussels, whose 
historical works on Elizabeth and Mary Stuart caused 
two years ago quite a stir in historical circles. He proceeds 
in this article on Mirabeau, with all his old impartial 
severity (or sympathy), as the subject seems to deserve to 
examine the portrayal of the French Tribune by M. Alfred 
Stern, in his ‘‘Das Leben Mirabeaus,” Berlin, Cron- 
bach, 1889, and by Mr. Charles de Loménie, in the third 
volume of the great work on Mirabeau, left unfinished by 
that gentleman’s father. Unfortunately, the article is not 
of a nature to be cited here. Those specially interested 
in the history of the French Revolution should go to the 
Revue de Belgique for it, even if they have read the works 
under review. Mr. Philippson has the rare talent of 
treating of historical personages not as heroes (in either 
a good or an evil sense) but as subjects for historical dis- 
quisition ; and so he continually comes to sobe rconclusions 
which show us men both good and evil, not fantastical 
demi-gods. 

Mr. L. Navez continues his word-picture of the British 
Empire, but it is not up to date; he is evidently not 
acquainted with the latest Blue-books about the Colonics. 
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With this exception the article is most interesting. It 
would be still more so if, before writing on ‘‘ The Causes 
and Consequences of England’s Colonial Greatness,” 
Mr. Navez had read Professor Seeley’s ‘‘ Expansion of 
England.” Foreigners might as well come to the con- 
clusion-that when Englishmen have something to say 
about themselves it is worth listening to, rather than take 
their information at second-hand even from such men as 
Elisée Reclus or P. Leroy-Beaulieu. In the formation of 
the race too much is made of by the author of purely 
material causes, such as the insularity of Great Briaain. 
His own eulogy upon the United States ought to have 

revented this contradiction. It was all very well for 
Prince Bismarck to remark (May, 1888) that, ‘‘ England 
would not be superior to us if coal and iron were not 
found in close proximity there.” We hope Mr. Navez 
will sum up with more judgment in his conclusion, which 
we hope to have next month. 

The best article in the Revue de Belgique is undoubtedly 
Mr. Potvin’s ‘‘ How the People are Spoken To;” but, by 
the very art of its construction, it could not bear any but 
a lengthy quotation, which is impossible here The very 
closeness of its reasoning forbids disintegration. Mr. 
Potvin enters a protest against the manner in which the 
oe are spoken to by those whose mission it is to 
guide them—philosophers, moralists and writers in 
general. He complains (1) of a want of scientific 
method, (2) of the ‘‘baby talk” used in speaking to 
working men. 

In ‘Tercebel (or Baby) Marriages” Mr. L. Frank enters 
also a protest, but of a very different kind. Though 
respecting to the full the institution of marriage, which 
he considers to be the keystone of Western civilisation, 
and in that it is monogamic, the last and supreme 
phase of the evolution of civilisation, our author does not 


see his way to approve of very early marriages in the | 


present state of society. 


—____ 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

Tue best reading in the current numbers of La Revista 
Contemporania is the continuation of her ‘‘ Travels in 
Spain” by La Condesa D’Aulnoy in 1679. A singular law 
existed in her time in Arragon, and probably exists still 
—namely, the law dela manifestacion, a form of writ 
resembling our habeas corpus, by which an Arragonese 
who considered himself to have been ill judged could, on 
his depositing the sum of five hundred dollars, carry his 
case before a judge and have it re-tried. Nine persons 
were selected to act as jury from among the grandees, 
ecclesiastics, and the most ignorant laymen that could be 
found: the reason assigned for this most sapient custom 
being that Justice was, or ought to be, so easily found 
that even the most unlettered could find her. If the 
jury found that the judge had erred, then was he chas- 
tised and made to pay all damages and costs ; but if the 
. original. finding was confirmed, then the complainant 
forfeited his five hundred dollars. ‘‘ Well, indeed,” 
exclaims the Countess, ‘‘if this kind of court of appeal 
could be made general—it would not be amiss.” ‘If a 
judge sentenced an innocent person to death, on the 

risoner’s innocency being proved. the judge was 
ed!” Another curious custom among these proud 
Arragonese was that ‘‘if two gentlemen fought a duel 
and one killed the other, the slayer was also- slain, but 
with this comforting provision—that his head was to be 
chopped off with his face turned upward toheaven, and not 
like a traitor, with his face to the earth.” She found 
the Inquisition in full swing, and notes with surprise 
that the archbishopric was worth sixty thousand dollars 
a year. The Countess was much delighted with the 
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convent at Lerma, where she found the nuns “‘ young,. 
beautiful as the sun, kind and natural, running about 
in great glee.” She makes the acquaintance of the 
aged Countess de Lemos, who accompanied ‘‘ La 
Infanta’* to France when she married Louis XIII., 
and a great deal of very interesting reading follows, the: 
Countess de Lemos telling our Countess several good 
stories of the Count de Villamediana, one of which was. 
that one -day she was with him in the Royal Chapel of 
Nuestra Seftora de Atocha in Madrid, ‘‘ when a friar 
came up to us begging alms for the redemption of souls. 
who were in purgatory. The Count gave the friar a gold 
coin, who exclaimed, ‘Oh, my lord, you have freed a soul 
from purgatory.’ The Count gave him another gold piece. 
* Another soul has fled to heaven,’ cried the friar. Again- 
did the Count’s purse bleed fresh gold. ‘Six souls are: 
now in glory,’ chanted the friar. ‘Can you assure me 
that this is true?’ demanded Villamediana. ‘ Most 
emphatically,’ answered the friar. ‘Well,’ said the 
Count, ‘that being so, hand me back my money ; these 
souls being in heaven, will never return to purgatory 
again, and——-’ ; but the friar hastened to place the gold 
on the altar out of the Count’s reach.” 

Dojia Emilia Pardo Bazan continues her discriminating 
article on ‘‘ The Spanish Woman” in the Revista Ibero- 
Americana. ‘In mentioning the aristocracy,” she says, 
‘*the royal family comes first, which is a gynarchy, and 
consists of four or five women and a little child. Not all 
these women are Spaniards. The Queen Regent is am 
Austrian, and the Infanta Paz is, by her marriage, a. 
naturalized Bavarian. But the Queen-grandmother, 
better known as Isabel II., has distinctive national 
characteristics. Free and acute, kind-hearted, and full 
of fun, overflowing with grace, frank with all the world,. 
she makes up for the grave defects of her early education 
by the vivacity of her wits. Queen Isabel is the type of 
a real Spanish woman.” ‘‘ Putting aside the royal family, 
the women of the aristocracy—both that of blood and 
commerce, and that which comes of military and political! 
glory—these have the worst reputations in all Spain. 
I can prove it to be unjust, but am bound to admit its 
existence.” Doiia Emilia makes good her case with much 
spirit. ‘*‘That which is leading us to ‘decadence’ and 
the ‘Lower Empire’ is the common suspicion that the 
Marchioness of the Three Stars is not so g as she 
should be.” ‘‘The general outward appearance of the 
women of the nobility may be called handsome and 
stately (airogonte), but the national type of beauty is 
becoming scarcer. The woman of middle height, of 
slight yet rounded form, of undulating and languid or 
swift and graceful movements, with black eyes with long 
lashes, colourless lips, olive complexion, and hair as. 
black as ink, is slowly giving place to the fleshy blonde- 
known as the Rubenstype. Another type which may be 
found among the aristocracy—which seems to meto bevery- 
ancient among them—is that of the fair blonde—(the 
rubio palido)—pale, bloodless, and of long face with 
projecting, scornful, under lip, such as were reproduced 

y the great portrait painters Pantoja and Velasquez. 
This type, even when lacking beauty, is full of distinc- 
tion.” ‘‘Every tourist, with any artistic instincts, on 
visiting Spain, laments the at of the mantilla. 

e hope remains, outside Holy Week, namely, the bull- 
fights ; but even from this last stronghold the fashion has. 
been cast out. -The right thing now is to go to the bull- 
fight in a hat—the more ridiculous the better; but, truth 
to tell, the right thing is not to go to the bull-fight at all, 
but to the racecourse, with its teje-manege, ins and outs. 
of betting, its rivalry in carriages and corsets, and the 
exhibition of extravagant and loud (estrepitosos) summer 
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JHE MUSICAL MAGAZINES. 


Magazine of Music. 
Sarasate—A Biographical Sketch. 
The Cathedrals of England—Ely. 
Musical Pictures at the Royal Academy. 
Music and Sunshine. By Dr. William Spark. 
“* eg Davies. Biography and Por- 
rait. 


‘Music—“ A Finland Love Song.” By H. Thor- 
ley Brown. 

“By the Lake Side” (Violin and 

Piano). By. E. Evelyn Barrow. 
“The Rainy Day” (Song). By Harry 

. Thomson, 
“Musical Opinion. 

Through the Music Annexe at the Royal 

Military Exhibition. By Hermann Smith. 


English iy ae Tunes: From 16th Century to 
resent Time, 


Making of Sound in the Organ and Orchestra. 
‘The Case of the Organist. By Arthur F. 
Smith. 


Notes on the Lesser Known Oratorios.— 
DEBORAH, 


Dr. Hall’s Theory of Acoustics. By Dr. C. W. 
Pearce. 


‘The Clergyman and Church Music. By Dr. 
C, J. Frost. 


Representative Organs—Leeds Town Hall; 
otre Dame de Paris. 
Monthly Musical Record. 


Beethoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin. 
By Fr. Niecks. 


The Beethoven Festival at Bonn. 


The Pianoferte Teacher: Studies. 
Pauer. 


Music: ‘‘ Tell me, Colin,” and ‘‘ A Summer's 
Morning” (Songs), by E. Kreuz. 
Musical Herald. 
Mr. W. C. Stockley. Biography with Portrait, 
Ear Exercises. By W. Litster, Aberdeen. 
How Yorkshire Infants Sing. 


Sin, ing as a Preparation for Instrumental 
Playing. By S. D. Cray. 


Training of a Prize Choir (School Board). 
we : ‘ Deep beneath the Surges” (Swedish 
air). 


By E. 


Musical Times. 

The Origin of the French Conservatoire. By 
Joseph Bennett. 

The Great — te i ; 
piano ee Omer 

Perverted Talent. 

“* Muzio Scevola.” By W. H. Cummings. 

Choral Music in America. By H. E. Krehbiel. 

Music in Schools. 

Occasional Notes, Notice of Concerts, Musical 
Gossip, ete. 


Music—‘‘ Whilst Youthful Sports” (madrigal). 
By Joseph Barnby. ™ ‘ sone 


Noncomformist Musical Journal. 
The Nonconformist Choir Union Festival. 
Nonconformist Church Organs—Tal: i 
New Church, Brooklyn. ng es 
Music at Kensington Chapel (with i 
Gna gto’ pel (with portrait of 


The Organ in the Scottish Churches, 


By J. 
Cuthbert Hadden, 53 
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The Magazine of Music is an eminently readable publication, being written 
in a light, sparkling style throughout.. The writer of the articles on the 
English Cathedrals deals this month with Ely, which is the longest Gothic 
church in Europe, and measures no less than 555 feet. The fourteenth-century 
stalls, we learn, are still in use, and are probably the oldest specimens of 
their kind in England. Dr. Spark, the popular organist of the Leeds Town 
Hall, thinks the composers whose music is fullest of sunshine are Haydn and 
Mozart, and he gives ample illustrations of this characteristic from the works 
of both. There is an excellent biographical notice, accompanied by a loose 
full-page portrait, of Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, the Welsh vocalist, whose merits 
all London has recently been singing. It was but yesterday, comparatively, 
that Mr. Davies was passing rich upon an average curate’s average remune- 
ration ; a few months hence, as a leading opera baritone, he will be in 
receipt of 4 salary little less than that enjoyed by a Cabinet Minister. Mr. 
Davies has been engaged to create the principal baritone part in Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s new opera, ‘‘Ivanhoe,” which will be produced at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre in the autumn. 

The longest and most important article in this month’s Musical Opinion is 
that in which Dr. Pearce lays before English readers the new ‘‘ substantial ” 
theory of sound promulgated by Dr. Wilford Hall, of New York. The 
theory is of considerable interest, and is made all the clearer because Dr. 
Pearce writes as a musician, and not as a scientist or mathematician. The 
church organist has something more than his share of attention this month. 
Mr. Smith thinks he should have the right of final appeal to the Bishop for 
adjustment of any difficulty which he might consider had received unsatis- 
factory settlement from the authorities on the spot. But what about the 
organists of Dissenting churches? Dr. Frost would have the clergyman’s 
province, so far as the church music is concerned, limited to the selection of 
hymns, everything else being left to the organist. The organist’s 
position, however, will never be satisfactory until it is legally secured 
for life or good conduct. At present he is thoroughly at the mercy 
of his ecclesiastical superiors, who may turn him out of his post from the 
merest caprice. 

Last month we received too late for notice the first number of the Musical 
Midget. The most noteworthy points about the publication are that it is 
edited by ‘‘an average lad of 15,” and that this initial number contains the 
announcement that the Musical Midget ‘‘has the largest circulation of any 
musical amateur ” (sic). The editor, we read, does not believe in guessing 
contests—‘‘ they are inductive (!) to lazy habits”—and the Midget will 
therefore have an essay competition. 

Beethoven receives a large share of the space in this month’s Record. - 
After Thayer had by his researches made it certain that No. 20, Bonngasse, 
was the identical house in which the greatest of all composers was born, a 
committee was formed to see that the house was restored, as far as possible, 
to its original condition, that the different editions of the master’s works 
should find a place in it, together with autograph MSS., letters, memoirs, 
and authentic portraits. To obtain the funds for carrying out this scheme, 
a five days’ festival was decided upon, and this has now passed off with 
signal success. Herr Pauer’s series of articles intended to help the piano- 
forte teacher are proving very valuable, though we think the length of the 
instalments should be reduced. 

The Musical Herald’s biographical sketch is always the most important 
item in the contents. This month we learn all about the career of Mr. 
Stockley, the famous Birmingham conductor. Mr. Stockley’s Festival 
Choral Society is surely unique in being both a benefit society and a chorus. 
The members on entering are examined by a physician, as well as by the 
conductor, They subscribe half-a-crown a quarter, and receive an allowance 
in sickness and old age. Mr. Stockley was Dr. Dale’s organist at Carr’s 
Lane Chapel for fifteen years. Last year, when he resigned, Dr. Dale 
wrote a strong expression of regari. He thanked Mr. Stockley for his 


| sympathy with the whole spirit of the service, which, he said, had greatly 
' aided him in his own work. 
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SOME FOREIGN MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires. 

The Tactic of Supplies. (Continued.) By 
General Lewal. 

Cavalry in Modern Warfare. 

The Campaign of 1814: The Cavalry of the 
ane rmies. (Continued.)- By Captain 
Weil. 

The War of Masses, (Continued.) Strategi- 
cal Preparation of Descisive Actions. 1870. 

Service and Instruction in the Army. (Con- 
tinued.) 

Pajol: The Type of an Officer of Hussars. 
(Continued.) By Captain Choppin. 


Revue Militaire de l’Etranger. 

Modifications pro) in the Organization of 
the Austro-Hungarian Field er 

The New German Rifle and Infantry Regula- 
tions. (Concluded.) 

Co-operative Societies in Foreign Armies. 
(Continued.) 

The Military Forces of Sweden. (Continued.) 


Revue du Genie Militaire. 

On the Influence of New Weapons of Destruc- 
tion on Field Fortification. (Concluded.) 
By Captain Bonnefon. 

On tle Instruction of Pioneers and Engineers 
in Austria. By Captain J. Netter. 

On the Automatic Firing of Mines and Fou- 
gasses. By Colonel Gisclard. 

The Fortifications of Copenhagen. By Cap- 
tain Bertrand. 


Revue de Cavalerie. 

Notes on the Instruction of Cavalry. 

The German Cavalry. (Continued.) 

A Study on Cavalry in Modern Warfare. 
(Two figures.) 

A German Cavalry Regiment during the War 
of 1870-1. (Continued.) 

Spring Work in the Cavalry. 

A Reconnaissance of Chasseursy d'Afrique 
in the Crimea. 


GERMAN. 


Neue Militarische Blatter. 


What will be the Effect of Judging Distance 
on the Fire of the New Rifles in View of 
their Greater Accuracy and Flatness of 
Trajectory. By Lieut, A. Ableitner. 

How to Increase the Power of the German 
Field Artillery. 

Lance or Sword for Russian Cavalry. 

Naval and Military Progress in England from 
1st. November, 1889, to 1st April, 1890. 

Cavalry Forage. 

The: Value to Military History of the Serbo- 
Bulgarian War. A Strategical and Tactical 
Study. IX. 

War Journal of the Hessian General Staff 
during the Campaign of 1792 ir. the Cham- 
pagne and on the Maine. 


Jahrbucher fur die Deutsche Armee und 
Marine 


The Military and Political Condition of 
Roumania. 

Wood Fights: The Fight at Swiepwald at 
- the Battle of Kéniggratz, 3rd July, 1866. 
(Concluded.) By Lieut. von Petermann. 
Comparison of the Russian and German Field 
Exercises as regards the Training of the 
Company and Battalion for the Fight. By 

Lieut. von Bindewald. 

Studies on the Field Service of the French 
Cavalry. (Concluded.) 

New Organization, 10th March, 1890, of the 
Field Administration of the Russian Army 
in War tin v. 

On the Value of Sea Mines and Torpedoes. 





In the Neue Militarische Blatter, Lieutenant Ableitner shows that it is a. 
mistake to suppose that the necessity for correctly judging distance has 
become a matter of secondary importance with the introduction of the 
improved small-bore rifle. In the article on ‘‘Cavalry Forage,” some 
highly interesting details are given of the results of a long series of experi- 
ments carried out with French cavalry horses fed on different proportions of 
fodder. The experiments show conclusively how the working condition of 
cavalry horses is affected by the fodder ration. Contrary to what might be 
supposed, it was found that hay was of much less value than straw. When 
the ration of hay was increased at the expense of the straw, it made the 
horses indolent and liable to sweat with the slightest exertion ; whereas, 
when the straw ration was increased and the hay diminished, the horses. 
were full of strength, sweated less, and returned to stables after the 
exercises were over without having turned a hair. The same good results. 
were obtained by increasing the proportion of oats and diminishing the hay. 
As a consequence of these experiments, it was decided to very materially 
reduce the amount of hay issued and to increase the proportion of 
oats served out. In our own service the amount of hay issued 
is-far in excess of that served out to French horses, whilst the allow- 
ance of straw is considerably less, These exhaustive experiments, therefore, 
should serve to emphasise the necessity which exists, according to that well- 
known authority on horses, Principal Veterinary-Surgeon Fleming, C.B., 
for a thorough investigation into the whole subject of forage for our troop-- 
horses. 


Some interesting details on the employment of Nobel’s Smokeless. 
Powder are to be found in the Jéhrbucher and in Pellegrino’s Italian 
correspondence in the Internationale Revue. This powder, which is a 
compound of nitro-glycerine and nitro-cellulose, is known as ballistite in 
Italy and as 0/89 in Germany. Very exhaustive experiments were carried 
out by the Italian Government with. various kinds of smokeless powder in 
order, if possible, to find an explosive which would allow of the same: 
velocity being obtained from the Vetterli rifle, of 10.56 m.m. = ‘41 inch 
bore, as is obtained from the new small-bore rifles, now in the possession of 
most of the Continental armies. As a result of these experiments, ballistite 
has been definitely accepted as the new explosive for small arms, and will 
also, probably, be used for the Italian guns. The advantages possessed by 
ballistite over the old black powder are less fouling and recoil, greater: 
velocity, the increase in power being as 85 to 33, greater chemical fixity, 
it being practically impervious to damp and unaffected by changes of 
temperature, and greater safety in handling and transport. By its. 
introduction into the Italian army the initial velocity of the Vetterli rifle 
bullet has been raised to 620 metres (2,034 feet) a second, whilst at the 
same time it has been found possible to considerably reduce the powder- 
charge, so that the Italian soldier now carries 112 cartridges in place of 96. 


The Actual State of the Question of Fortifications. —Major Scheibert 
contributes an article to the Militér Zeitung which, though uncompromising 
in its tone against permanent fortifications, merits attention as expressing: 
the views of a prominent member of the advanced school of Continental 
officers. According to Major Scheibert, the question of fortifications should 
be studied from the point of view of the strategical importance which 
attaches to them. Supposing war .to be declared between two Stetes: the: 
armies, numbering some hundreds of thousands of men, would be launched 
with lightning speed towards the frontiers, whilst the reserves were being: 
formed up as rapidly as possible in the rear. If, when the forces confrons. 
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Anternationale Revue uber die Gesammten 

Armeen und Flotten. 

Germany: A Franco-German Alliance. By 
Colonel Lissignolo. 

The Franco-German Frontier. (Continued.) 

Austria: Quick-firingGuns. Illustrated. By 
J. Schwarz. 

Smokeless Powder. 

Italy : Italian Correspondence. By Pellegrino. 

France: On the Obedience to Orders. 

Montenegro, a Military Sketch of. 

Oliver Cromwell. (Concluded.) By Fritz 
Hoenig. 


AUSTRIAN. 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des 
Seewesens. 

Line Ahead in Modern Sea Tactics. By F. 
Attlmayr. 

Report on the International Congress on 
Chronometers, held in Paris last year. 

New Compensated Quadrantal Corrector for 
Unfavourably-placed Compasses. — Illus- 
trated. By Lieut. H. Florian. 

Cruisers and Coast Defence in War. 

On the Apparatus for Regulating the Depth 
of the Whitehead Torpedo from the 
Nouveau Matériel Naval. By A. Ledieu 
and E. Cadiat. Illustrated. 

Electrical Range-Finder. Illustrated, 

The New United States Cruisers. 

The French Armoured Cruiser Ze Charner, 
Illustrate. 


SPANISH. 


Revista General de Marina. 


Method for Determining the Direction of the 
Wind by the Undulations of the Outlines 
of the Stars. By V. Ventosa, Astronomer 
of the Madrid Observatory. 

Oceanography — Topography of the Sea— 
Instruments and Apparatus. Illustrated. 
(Continued). By Professor J. Thoulet. 

The Great Trans-Atlantic Steamers. 

New Precision Barqmeter. Illustrated. By 
Claudio Baradat. 

Mr. White's Lecture on the Recent Naval 
Manceuvres. (Concluded). 

Krupp's New Quick-Firing Guns, for Naval 
Service. 


ITALIAN. 


Revista di Artigliaria e Genio. 


Memoir of the late Colonel Pozzi, R.A. 

On the Assault of Fortresses. By Colonel G. 
Biancardi, R.A. 

Drawbridges. Fully Illustrated. Captain E. 
f. Marrulliar, R.E. 

‘On the Saddlery of Field Batteries. By Cap- 
tain T. Lanzoni, R.A. 

Organization of the Corps of Engineers in the 
French Army. 

Bxperiments carried out in Switzerland with 
8.4. ¢.m. Shrapnel at short. ranges. 

Major Scheibert on the Actual State of the 
Question of Fortifications. 


Revista Marittima. 


Historical Data on Submarine Weapons. 

Navigation from the Economical point of 
View, V. By C. Supino. 

Applications of the Principle of Economy in 
the Calculation of Electric Conductors. By 
G. Santarelli. 

A Month in Ceylon. (Concluded.) 


each other, the superiority of one side becomes manifest, that side, being 
master of the strategical position, assumes the offensive and crosses the 
frontier. This superiority will depend on various causes—such as the 
resources of the country, good political preparation for war, good armament, 
superior training of the troops, the skill of the general in supreme 
command, the movale of the troops, &c. If it takes the offensive, 
then it is clear that the existence of fortresses in its rear is a matter of 
complete indifference : the fortresses of Mayence, Rastadt, &c., for instance, 
had no appreciable influence on the development of the operations in 1870. 
At the same time it is possible, for a State which acts on the defensive 
to fall into two errors :—(1) by diminishing the bulk of its army through 
subdividing it into fractions to be shut up in fortresses, or (2) by diminishing 
its activity. These are fundamental truths in strategy. Naturally the 
duration of a war may be prolonged when one side possesses such fortresses 
as Metz, Paris, or Belfort, but these are rather to the detriment of the 
country, for the final result is the same. The catastrophe is only delayed. 
Even if the fortified places—which are necessarily few compared with the 
unfortified portions of the country—make a more or less prolonged resistance, 
the victorious enemy who has already possessed himself of the rest of the 
country will always find sufficient means to overcome the obstinacy of the state. 
The safety of any army lies solely in its living forces, and not in its fortifications. 
Those who fail to realise the strategical valse of fortifications say that Brial- 
mont has at last invented a system which can be defended by afew men and 
which can resist every attack, and consequently that the art of fortification 
will regain its splendour. To this we reply that the assertion as to the 
works being impregnable has first of all to be proved. Besides, modern 
technique aims at turning fortresses by railways, and a victorious enemy would 
make use of this expedient whenever it seemed likely that a siege would take 
up more time than the construction of a railway. When we hear it asserted 
that a fortress, especially if constructed on Brialmont’s costly plan of iron 
cupolas and masses of concrete, requires a larger force of men and material in 
order to capture it than it contains, we do not deny the fact; but we would have 
it to be observed that in 1870-1 certain besieging corps went from one fortress 
to another and captured them in succession, with the result that the total 
number of troops made prisoners and the guns captured far exceeded those 
employed by the assailants. Undoubtedly there are occasions, as instanced 
by the defence of Plevna and in the American war, when the holding of a 
position, or even of an entire fortified region, may be of indisputable value. 
In such cases, however, one can have recourse to improvised fortifications 
constructed, in accordance with the demands of the moment, by the fighting 
troops aided by the technical branch. These improvised works cannot offer 
so long a resistance as Brialmont’s works, but they have the immense 
advantage of being constructed precisely on the most suitable spots and of being 
ready at the most favourable moment. This class of work should consist of 
earth parapets, protected all round with obstacles and wire entanglements, 
and should be armed with field guns, or even with guns of greater power. 
They should be provided with traverses and shelters, and strengthened, if 
possible, with Schumann’s moveable turrets. Such works would offer 
sufficient resistance to temporarily delay the enemy, and they must be 
considered as important factors in the strategy and tactics of modern 
warfare. Behind fortifications such as these, Lee was able to defend 
himself for about twelve months against an enemy four times es 
numerous as himself; and Osman Pasha defied for a long time the 
repeated assaults of the Russians. Moreover, experiments which have 
recently been made show that such works are well adapted to resist 
modern fire. If the more modern works erected by Brialmont are 
capable of resisting an attack for ten times as long as im- 
provised works, they are nevertheless always tied to the site on which 
they are constructed. The costly system of iron cupolas and masses of con- 
crete erected on the Meuse are immoveable ; no enemy, however, would 
ever dream of attacking them, they would simply be turned, and the 
ground on which they were built would be treated as ‘‘ impracticable,” 
whilst the enemy hurried off to direct his energies on other portions of 
Belgian soil. The conduct of modern warfare demands in the first instance 
rapid movements, and the launching of large masses of men, whilst its sub- 
sequent development is far different from what it was in the past. It may 
be said that in these times war causes the whole nervous system and the 
life of a nation to vibrate ; in any case, we are a long way removed from the 
little strifes which centred round given localities in the past. 
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JHE STORY JHAT TRANSFORMED THE WORLD. 


AN: ACCOUNT OF THE PASSION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 


f IHIS is the story that transformed the world ! 
This is the story that transformed the world! 
Yes,-and will yet wansform 


it! 






Yes, thank God, so 
the answer comes ; 
and will yet trans- 
form it, until Thy 
kingdom comes. 

This is the story that 

transformed the world 

I awoke shortly after 

midnight, after seeing 

the Passion Play at Pe 

Ober-Ammergau,with § 

these words floating 

backwards and for- § 
wards in my head like 

a peal of bells from 

some distant spire. 

Backwards and for- 

wards they went and 

came, and came and 
went ! 

This is the story 
that transformed the 
world! This is the 
story that trans- 
formed the world! 
And then in the midst 
of the reiterated 
monotone of this in- 
sistent message came 
this glad response 
from I know not 
where—Yes, and will 
yet transform it. And 
then the two met and 
mingled, strophe and 
anti-strophe, one 
answering the other, 
“This is the story 
that has treusferined 
the world! Yes, aud 
will yet transform 
the world !” 

I tried to sleep, and 
could not, It was az if church bells were pealing their 
sweet but imperious music within my brain. So I got up 
and wrote. 

All is silent save the ticking of the watch by my bed- 
side ; silent as the stars which gleam down from the blue 
sky above the cross-crowned crag, which stands like some 
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JESUS IN GETHSEMANE. 


Oxser-AMMERGAD, June 9th. 


gaunt sentinel keeping watch over the village at its 


foot. Herod, our host, sleeps soundly, and Johannes, 
wearied with double service of waiter at the hotel 


and his vé/e in the sacred play, is oblivious of all. The 


crowded thousands 
who watched for 
hours yesterday the 
unfolding of. the 
Passion of Christ 
Jesus of Galilee have 
disappeared, and I 
am alone. 

But not alone. For 
as real and as vivid 
as that same crowd 
of yesterday seem to: 
me the thronging 
memories of other 
days, of the centuries 
that rise between the 
time when Jesusreally 
lived on earth and to- 
day. Nearly nineteen 
hundred years have 
gone since all that 
we saw represented 
yesterday was no mere 
mimic show, but 
deadly, tragic fact,— 
nineteen hundred 
years during which 
the shaping power of 
the world has been 
that story, the old, 
old story, never before 
so vividly realised in 
all its human signifi- 
cance and its divine 
import. 

Its human signifi- 
cance; for, thank God, 
we have at last seen 
Jesus as aman among 
men, a human being 
with no halo round 
His brow, no radiance 
not of this world 
marking Him off from the rest of us His fellow-men, 
but just Jesus, the Galilean, gibbeted on the gallows of 
His time side by side with the scum of mankind. 

And it was this story that transformed the world! 
“Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean!” Over how 
many tribes and nations and kindreds of men? On this 
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‘very spot, bythe side of the swift-flowing Ammer, what 
strange rites were being celebrated long centuries after 
*the cry of victory over death burst from the lips of the 
Crucified, and yet here we stand to-day. 

Oh, the wonder of it all, the miracle of miracles surely 

‘ig this, that this story should have transformed the 
-world. For, after all, what was the Passion? Looked at 
as we looked at it yesterday, not from the standpoint 
of those who see the sacred story through the vista of. 
centuries that have risen in 
splendour and set in -the 
glory of the Cross, but from 
the standpvint which the 
actors on the stage assumed 
yesterday, what was the 
Passion! It was merely a 
passing episode in the un- 
ceasing martyrdom of man. 
‘Think you that, of the thirty 
thousand Jews whom the 
humane Titus by a mere 
stroke of his stylus con- 
demned to be crucified round 
the walls of Jerusalem within 
forty years after that scene 
on Calvary, none suffered 
like this? For them also 
was reared the horrid cross, 
mor were they spared the 
mockings and the scourgings, 
the cruel thirst, and the slow- 
drawn agony of days of 
death. And among all that 
unnamed multitude how few 
‘were there but had some” 
<listracted mother to mourn 
for him, some agonised Mary |” 
to swoon at the news of his ~~ 
death! Jews they were, as 
was He. Hero souls, no ; 
doubt faithfuleunto death, © 
and riow, Iét us hope, wearing % 
a crown of life ; patriots who 
knew how to die in the service 
»of the land which their fathors 
had received from God, and 
of the Temple in which was 
preserved His Holy Law. 
But their self-sacrifice availed 
not even to save their names 
from oblivion, Their martyr- 
<lom was as powerless to avert the doom of the chosen 
people as the bursting of the foam-flakes on the sand is to 
arrest the rush of the returning tide. 

Why, then, should the death of one Jew have trans- 
formed the world, while the death of these uncounted 
thousands failed even to save the synagogue ? 

Why? That is the question that the Passion Play 
forces home—a question which never even comes to the 
mind of those who are accustomed from childhood to 
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_ xegard this Jew as mysteriously divine, not so much man 
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as God, cut off from us and our daily littleness by the im- 
measurable abyss that yawns between the finite and the 
Infinite. This greatest of all the miracles, the coming of 
Christendom into being, has become so much a matter of 
course that we marvel as little at it as we do at the sun- 
rise—which, also, in its way, is wonder-worthy enough. 
Think, for a moment, of how many myriads of fierce 
heathen, worshipping all manner of proud ancestral 
gods, have gone down before the might of that pale form. 
Civilisations and empires 
have gone down into the 
void, dlarkness covers them, 
and oblivion is fast erasing 
the very inscriptions which 
history has traced on their 
tombs. But the kingdom 
which this Man founded 
knoweth noend. Thevoice 
that echoed from the hills of 
Galilee is echoing to-day 
from hills the Romans never 
trod, and the story of that 
life is rendered in tongues 
unknown at Pentecost. The 
more you look at it from the 
standpoint of the contem- 
poraries of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth the more incre- 
dibly marvellous it appears. 
And that is the great gain 
of the Passion Play. It takes 
us clear back across the ages 
to the standpoint of those 
who saw Jesus the Galilean 
as but a man among men, 
It compels us to see Him 
without the aureole of 
| divinity, as He appeared to 
those who knew Him from 
His boyhood, and who said, 
Are not His brethren still 
with us? It is true that it is 
still not real enough. The 
dresses are too beautiful; 
everything is conventional. 
We have here not the real 
Christ, the Jew, the outcast, 
and the vagabord. For Him 
wemust wait till Vereschagin 
or some other realist painter 
may bring us reality. But 
even behind all the disguises of conventional Christian 
art, we have at least a sufficiently human figure to elicit 
sympathy, compassion, and love. We get near enough 
to Christ to hear the blows that fall upon His face, to 
appreciate the superior respectability of the high 
priests, and to understand the contempt of Herod for 
“the King of Fools” Not until we start low enough 
do we understand the heights to which the Crucified 
has risen. It. is only after realising the depth of His 
humiliation that we can even begin to understand 
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the miracle of the transformation which He _ has 
wrought. 

Nor is that all. It is the greatest thing, but it does not 
stand alone. For besides enabling us to realise the story 
which transformed the world, it enables us to understand 
the agency by which that story effected its beneficent revo- 
lution. I learned more of the inner secret of the Catholic 
Church in Ober-Ammergau than ever I learned in Rome. 
Yet there is nothing distinctively Roman about the 


Passion Play. With the exception of the legend of St.” 


Veronica, with which Gabriel Max’s picture has familiarised 

every Protestant who looks into a photograph-shop, and 
sees the strange face on the handkerchief whose eyes 
reveal themselves beneath your gaze, there is nothing 
from first tolast to which the Protestant Alliance could 
take exception. And yet it is all there. There, con- 
densed into eight hours and less, is the whole stock-in- 
trade of the Christian Church. It was in its effort to 
impress that story upon the heart of man that there came 
into being all that is distinctively Roman. To teach 
txuth by symbols, to speak through the eye as muchas the 
ear, to leave no gate of approach unsummoned by the 
bearer of the glad tidings of great joy, and, above all, in 
so doing to use every human element of pathos, of 
tragedy, and of awe that can touch the heart or impress 
the imagination—that was the mission of the Church ; 
and as it got further and further afield, and had to deal 
with ruder and ruder barbarians, the tendency grew to print 
in still larger capitals. The Catholic Church, in short, 
did for religion what the New Journalism has done for 
the Press. It has sensationalised in order to get a 
hearing among the masses. 

Protestantism that confines its gaze solely to the 
sublinte central figure of the Gospel story walks with 
averted face past the beautiful group of the Holy 
Women. Because others have ignorantly worshipped, 
therefore we must not even contemplate. But plant Mr. 
Kensit or Messrs. Morgan & Scott in the theatre of Ober- 
Ammergau, Jet them look with dry eyes—if they can— 
upon the leave-taking at Bethany, and then as the 
universal sob rises from thousands of gazers, they will 
realise, perhaps for the first time, how intense is the 
passion of sympathy which they have sealed up, how 
powerful the emotion to which they are forbidden to 
appeal. The most pathetic figure in the Passion Play is 
not Christ, but His mother. In Him there is also 
sublimity. She is purely pathetic. And after Mary the 
Mother comes Mary the Magdalen. Protestantism 
will have much leeway to make up before it can find any 
influence so potent for softening the heart and inspiring 
tke imaginations of men. Even in spite of all the 


obloquy of centuries of superstition, and of the conse- 
quent centuries of angry reaction against this abuse, 
these two women stand out against the gloom of the past 
radiant as the angels of God, and yet the true ideals of 
the womanhood of the world. 

Yes, this was the story that transformed the world! 


This and no other. This it was which, to make visible, 
men carved in stone. and built the cathedral, and then,. 
lest even the light of Heaven should come to the eye of 
man without bearing with it the Story of the Cross, 
they filled their church windows with stained 
glass, so that the sun should not shine without. 
throwing into brighter relief the leading features of the 
wonder-working epic of His life and death. Wherever 
you go in Christendom you come upcn endless re- 
productions of the scenes which yesterday we saw 
presented with all the vividness of the drama. The 
cross, the nails, the lance have teen built into the 
architecture of the world, often by the descendants of 
the men who crucified their Redeemer—not knowing 
what they did. For centuries Art was but an endless. 
repetition in colour or in stone of the scenes we 
witnessed yesterday, or of incidents in lives which had 
been transformed by these scenes. The more utterly we: 
strip the story of the Passion of all supernatural signi- 
ficance the more irresistibly comes back upon the mind 
the overwhelming significance of the transformation. 
which it has effected in the world. 

Why?—I keep asking why? If there were no 
divine and therefore natural law behind all that, why 
should that trivial incident, the crucifixion of one among 
the unnumbered host of vagabonds executed every year 
in the reign of Tiberius and the Cesars that followed him,, 
have brought us here to-day? Why are railways built 
and special trains organised and six thousand people 
gathered in curiosity or in awe to see the representation 
of this simple tale? How comes it, if there were no 
dynamo at the other end of that long coil of 
centuries, that the light should still be shining 
at our end to-day? Shining, alas! not so brightly 
as could be wished, but to shine at all, is that not in 
itself miraculous? 

Through all the ages it has shone with varying lustre. 
And still it shines.. The dawn of a new day as I write is 
breaking upon this mountain valley. The cocks are crowing 
in the village, recalling the Apostle, who, in the midst of 
the threatening soldiery, denied his Lord. And even as. 
Peter went out and wept bitterly, and ever after became: 
the stoutest and bravest disciple of his Master, may it. 
not yet be with those of this generation who also have: 
denied their Redeemer ? 

Who knows? The transformation would be far less. 
startling than that which converted the Colosseum from 
the shambles of Imperial Rome into the gigantic: 
monument of triumphant martyrdom, far less violent 
than that which has made the German forebears of these: 
good Ammergauers into Christian folk. 

But if the transformation is to be eftected, and the: 
light and warmth of a new day of faith, and hope, and 
love are to irradiate our world, then may it not be 
confidently asserted that in the old, old story of the 
Cross lies the secret of the only power which can save 


-mankind. 
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House of Pilate. Street. 


I feel grateful to Caspar Schuchler. Poor Caspar 
Schuchler! He deserved well of posterity, although he 
played a scurvy trick to his contemporaries, for which the 
fates promptly exacted capital punishment. Caspar 
Schuchler was a humble day labourer of Ober-Ammergau, 
who lived in the reigns of our Queen Elizabeth and King 
James. In old days, as far back, it is said, as the twelfth 
century, there had been a Passion Play performed in the 
little village, but towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, the wars that wasted Germany left but little 
time even to the dwellers in these remote highlands 
for dramatic representations. Gustavus Adolphus and 
his Swedes, good fellows, no doubt, who were fight- 
ing on the right side, nevertheless played dreadful havoc 
with the homes and fortunes of the German folk who 
were on the other side. Among these unfortunates were 
the Bavarians of the Tyrol, and a3 one of the remote 
after-consequences of that wide, —— thirty years’ war, 
a great pestilence broke out in the villages surrounding 
Ober-Ammergau. Whole families were swept off. In one 
village only two married couples were left alive. It was 
a visitation somewhat similar to our Black Death. While 
village after village fell a prey to its ravages, the people 
of Ober-Ammergau remained untouched, and enforced a 
vigorous quarantine against all the outside world. Their 
preventive measures were’for a while successful. But 
then, as always, the blind instinctive promptings of the 
human heart broke through the most necessary sanitary 
regulations in the person of Caspar Schuchler. This 
good man who was working in the plague-stricken village 
of Esehenlohe, felt an uncontrollable desire to return 
to his wife and children who were living in Ober-Ammer- 

u, Whether it was that he felt the finger of death upon 
him, and that he wished to see his loved ones beforehe died, 
or whether he merely wished as Housefather to see that 
they had bread to eat and a roof to cover them, history 
does not record. All that it says is that Caspar 
Schuchler evaded the quarantine and returned to his 
wife and little ones. A terrible retribution followed. In 
two days he was dead, and the plague which he had 
brought with him spread with such. fatal haste from 
house to house that in thirty-three days eighty-four of 
the villagers had perished, At this moment, the Ober- 
Ammergauers in their despair assembled to discuss their 
desperate plight. Unless. the plague were stayed there 
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THE PASSION PLAY. 


would soon not be enough living to bury the dead. 
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Street. House of Annas. 


Sanitary preventive measures had failed. Curative 
measures were utterly useless. Where the plague struck 
death followed. It was as men looking into the hollow 
eye-sockets of Death that the Ober-Ammergavers cried 
aloud to God. They remembered their sins that day. 
They would repent, and in token of their penitence and 
as a sign of gratitude for their deliverance—if they 
were delivered—they would every ten years perform the 
Passion Play. And then, says the local chronicler, from 
that hour the plague was stayed. Those who were 
already smitten of the plague recovered, nor did any 
others fall victims to the pestilence. Since Moses lifted 
up the brazen serpent in the wilderness, there had not 
been so signal a deliveranee from mortal illness on such 
simple terms. Thus it was that the Passion Play became 
a fixed institution in Ober-Ammergau, and has been per- 
formed with a few variations, due to wars,—such as that 
which summoned the Christ of 1870 to come down from 
the cross to serve in the Bavarian artillery,—ever since. 
The performance of the Passion Play, like the angel with 
the drawn sword which stands on the summit of the Castle 
of San Angelo, is the pious recognition of a miraculous 
interposition for the stay of pestilence—a kind of 
dramatic rainbow set in the hills to commemorate the 
stay of the pestilential deluge. But for Caspar Schuchler 
it would have gone the way of all other Passion Plays, if, 
indeed, it had not already perished even before histime. His 
offence saved it from the general wreck. He sinned, no 
doubt, and he suffered. He died, and it is probable that 
his own family were the first to perish. But out of his 
sin and of their sorrow has come the Passion Play as we 
have it to-day, the one solitary survival of what was at 


~ one time a great instrument of religious teaching, almost 


universal throughout Europe. Hence I feel grateful to 
Caspar Schuchler. 

And after Caspar, who was the guilty cause of this unique 
survival, our gratitude is due chiefly to the good parish 
priest, Daisenberger, to whom, more than to any other 
man, is due the conversion of the rude mystery or 
miracle play of the Middle Ages into this touching and 
tragic unfolding of the greatest drama in history. For 
thirty-five years he lived and laboured in the village, pre- 
siding as a true father in Israel over the mental, moral, 
and spiritual development of his parishioners. A born 
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dramatist and a pious Christian, he saw the meeeninette 
which the performance offered and he made the most of 
it. Stripping the play of all that was ignoble or farcical 
—and nothing is more curious than the way in which all 
miracle plays run to farce; even at Ober-Ammergau 
before Daisenberger’s time, the Devil excited uproarious 
hilarity, as he tore open the bowels of the unfortunate 
suicide Judas, and produced therefrom strings of sausages 
—he produced a wonderfully faithful dramatic rendering 
of the Gospel story. Thus the Geistlicher Rath became 
the Evangelist of Ober-Ammergau. The play which 
we have been witnessing is the Gospel according to_ 
St. Daisenberger. His beatification has not been declared 
at Rome, and his version is not entitled to rank with 
the canonical scriptures; but none the less, generations 
et to come may rise up to call him blessed, and 
his version, unauthorised though | it be, enables all who 
see it to realise more vividly than ever before the human 
side of the Martyrdom-of Jesus. 
Ober-Ammergau is a beautiful little village standing in 
a level valle ost on the water-shed of the Bavarian 
Alps. A mile or two on one side the streams run east 
toward Munich, but here in the village itself the Ammer 
_Tuns westward towards the Planer See. Looked at from 
above it forms an ideal picture of an ideal village. The 
clean white walls of the houses with their green window 
ghutters are irregularly grouped round the church, which, 
with its mosque-like minaret, forms the living centre of 
the place. It is the rallying point of the vitlagets, who 
eo to perform their play in the churchyard—architec- 
turally as morally the keystone of the arch. Seen at 
sunset or at sunrise the red-tiled and grey-slated roofs 
which rise among the trees on the other side of the 
rapid and crystal Ammer seem to nestle together under 
the shade of the surrounding hills around the protecting 
spire of the church. High overhead gleams the white cross 
me = lofty Kofel crag which guards the entrance to the 
valley. 

In the irregular streets Tyrolese mountaineers are stroll- 
ing and laughing in their picturesque costume, but at 
the solemn Angelus hour, when the bells swing out 
their music in the upper air, every hat is raised, 
and bareheaded all remain until the bells cease 
to peal. It is a homely, simple, unspoiled village, and 
that they have been unspoiled by the flood from the outer 
world which submerges them every week all summer 
through every ten years is in itself almost as the miracle 
of the burning bush. The student of social economics 
might do worse than spend some days observing how life 
goes with, the villagers of Ober-Ammergau. They are 
more like the Swiss than Germans. They inhabit the 
northern fringe of the great mass of mountains that 
divide the flatiands of Germany from the plains of Italy, 
and have most of the characters of the mountaineers who, 
whether they be called Swiss or lese, are one of the 
most respect-worthy species of the human race. Isolation 
begets independence, and the little community, secure 
amidst its rocky ramparts against the intermeddling 
despotism of distant governments, develops the most 
simple and the most sound system of democratic govern- 
ment. There is a burgomaster, but he is elected, and 
the government is vested in the hands of the house- 
holders. Nearly every man is a landholder—the poorest 
have about three acres, the richest about sixty. But 
over and above that they have the inestimable privilege 
of pasturage on the hills. Talk about three acres and 
acow! That ideal has been more than realized ever 
so long ago at Ober-Ammergau. Never was there such 
aplace for cows. Everynight andmorningalong procession 
of cows, each with her tinkling bell hanging from her 
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neck, marches sedately through the principal street to 
and from the milking shed. They wander on the hills 
all day, but come home to be milked every evening, 
and the continuous tinkling of their bells fills the valley 
with their delightful music. The whole population 
of Ober-Ammergau is not more than fourteen hundred, 
but they own between them five or six hundred cows. 
Few more pleasant sights will you meet mm all your 
travels than the coming home of the cows at milking 
time. The goats also and the horses have bells, but the 
cows so far outnumber all the rest that the others pass 
unnoticed. : 

The various wayside shrines that pious souls have reared 
along the public road, wherever accident befell a 
drunken waggoner or careless woodman, are touching 
mementoes of the tragic incidents in the uneventful 
annals of the valley. Ettal used to be a famous place of 
pigom age before its monastery was transformed into a 

rewery, and even now its miraculous Madonna is an 
object of reverence to all the country side. The story 
goes that the image is invisible to the very reprobate, is 
as heavy as lead to the impenitent sinner, but as light as 
a feather to all those who are of a contrite heart. It is 
natural thaf all the roads leading to such a pilgrim haunt 
should be studded with these little shrines. We should 
be none the worse for a few similar memorials in this 
country. 

It is often wet in Ober-Ammergau when the sun is 
shining all around. Of this I had a curious experience 
the day I drove over to the fashionable Bad Anstalt of 
Messrs. Faller & Buchmiiller, at Kohlgrub. Kohlgrub 
is but one hour. from Ober-Ammergau, but it lies much 
higher. It stands on the other side of the hill, and com- 
mands a magnificent prospect over the lakes and moun- 
tains of the Bavarian Highlands. It is famous as one of 
the most accessible and salubrious of all the Kur places 
of Southern Germany. The season was just commencing, 
and there were therefore few of the hundreds of visitors 
who in a week or two would crowd the roomy and airy 
establishment which Messrs. Faller & Buchmiiller have 
built on the famous iron spring of Kohlgrub. The 
air was most invigorating. The blue waters of the 
lakes that lay in the valleys at the foot of the old church 
of St. Martin, the village that clambered up the hillside, 
the dark green woods that dotted the mountain, all stood 
out distinct and clear in the brilliant sunshine. But im- 
mediately.after leaving Kohlgrub we drove right into a 
horrible falling rain, which had never ceased all the after- 
noon in the valley of Ammer. Hence, if it rains in 
Ober-Ammergau, the visitor may never despair. 

He may: often find perfect weather within an hour's 
drive. Very quaint and curiots is the effect produced by 
the appearance of the actors in the Passion Play 
in their every-day costume. Maier, the Christ, an 
excellent family man, makes his living by carving 
crucifixes. Lechner, the most famous of Judases, 
lives in this house. Over yonder stands the Burgmeister’s, 
where, if you ask for Caiaphas, you will be told by his 
daughter, the Virgin Mary, that he has just gone across 
to the inn to drink beer with the village doctor, 
that is King Herod — the Zweispanner that 
just passed us; and that long-haired lad, who is 
lighting his cigar in the middle of the street, is the 
Apostle John. Iwas lodged in the house of Herod, and 
we were waited upon at table by St. John. “ Johannes, 
Johannes!” you could hear from the kitchen, and thither 
Johannes would hasten, bringing back the bottle of beer 
or plates of meat for which hungry guests were clamour- 
ing. Allisso strange and simple. As I write, it is now 
two days after the Passion Play. The crowd has departed, 
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the village is once more quiet and still. The swallows are 
twittering in the eaves, and blue and cloudless sky over- 
arches the amphitheatre of hills. All is peace, and the 
whole dramatic troupe pursue with equanimity the even 
tenour of their ordinary life. Most of the best players 
are woodcarvers; the others are peasants or local 
tradesmen. Their royal robes or their rabbinical costumes 
laid aside, they go about their ordinary walk in the ordi- 
nary way as ordinary mortals.. But what a revelation 
it is of the mine of latent 
capacity, musical, dramatic, 
intellectual, in the human 
race, that a single mountain 
village can furnish, under 
capable guidance, and with 
adequate inspiration, such a 
host competent to set forth 
such a play from its tinkers, 
tailors, ploughmen, _ bakers, 
and the like! It is not native 
capacity that is lacking to 
mankind. It is the guiding 
brain, the patient love, the 
careful edvcation, and the 
stimulus and inspiration of a 
great idea. But given these, 
every village of country yokels 
from Dorset to Caithness 
might develop artists as noble 
and as devoted as those of 
Ober-Ammergau. 

The theatre in which the 
Passion Play is performed is 
better understood by looking 
at the illustration on a pre- 
vious page than by any verbal 
description. It stands in a 
meadow at the far end of the 
village, and from all parts 
of the auditorium you see a 
background of blue sky and 
fir-crowned hills. Half of the 
seats are in the open air, 
half under cover. If it rains 
the performance goes on, 
and half the audience is 
drenched. If the sun blazes 
the spectators in the open are 
roasted. But there is no help 
for it; “rain or shine,” the 
play goes on. Umbrellas are 
not allowed. The seats are all 
numbered. If the weather 
is at all chilly, rugs are al- 
most indispensable. In wet 
weather you shiver on your 
seats, and as you occupy them. 
for four hours at a stretch, you 
have leisure for regretting your 
neglect to bring the necessary 
wrappings. Even with an ample fur rug I felt miserably 
cold on Sunday morning; yet on Monday afternoon in 
the open, I was nearly broiled in the blaze of an 
afternoon sun. Opera-glasses are allowed, and are a 
necessity to all near-sighted persons. Lunch baskets are 
not forbidden. But against photographic camera, kodaks, 
and the like, the ions are very severe. Not know- 
ing this, I took in a kodak. Caiaphas spied me from the 
stage, and despatched a messenger to forbid its use ; then 
another, to insist upon the confiscation of the plates; 
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and finally, I was at the close of the performance 
marched off under arrest to the Burgomaster’s office to 
render an account to his highness of my misdeeds. 
1 found Caiaphas in private, or, rather, in his local 
quasi-official capacity, very courteous and dignified. He 
explained that they had sold the monopoly of photo- 
graphing the play and the performers to three enter- 
prising gentlemen—Messrs. Faller, Buchmiiller, and Stock- 
mann, of the famous Bad Anstalt, Kohlgrub—and it 
was, therefore, his duty to 
prevent any other photo- 
graphs being taken. As I had 
already received permission to 
reproduce their photographs 
from the gentlemen in ques- 
tion, I was released. The 
experience of being brought 
up before Caiaphas was, how- 
ever, a novel and unexpected 
pleasure—a pleasure enhanced 
by the opportunity which it 
afforded me of seeing Caiaphas 
and the Virgin off the 
stage in. their everyday dress, 
and of expressing to them. 
the admiration which every- 
one feels who has enjoyed the 
opportunity of seeing their 
wonderful performance. What 
would have happened to me 
if I had not had permissicn, 
I do not know. 

There are some eighty and 
more photographs published 
by the Kunst und Verlags 
Anstalt. The cabinet sizes, 
mounted or unmounted, are 
sold at a shilling, the quarto 
size at half-a-crown. 

The concessionaires, Messrs. 
Faller, Buchmiiller and Stock- 
mann, have requested me 
to act as their representa- 
tive in this country for the 
reproduction of these photo- 
graphs. Anyone, therefore, 
who wishes to reproduce 
woodcuts or electros of these 
Passion Play pictures must 
communicate with me. Iam 
informed that the Conces- 
sionaires contemplate pub- 
lishing a reproduction of the 
whole series of quarto pic- 
tures in an album, which 
will form a valuable memorial 
of the Passion Play as it was 
played in 1890. 

The good priest Daisenber- 
ger has left on record that 
“TI undertook the production of the play for the love 
of my Divine Redeemer, and with only one object in 
view, the edification of the Christian world.” In order 
to attain this end he deemed it necessary to~ follow 
the Scriptural method. Instead of simply setting forth 
the Gospel story as it stands in the New Testament, he 
took as his fundamental idea the connection of the 
Passion, incident by incident, with the types, figures, and 
prophecies of the Old Testament. The whole of the Old 
Testament is thus made as it were the massive pedestal 
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for the Cross, and the course of the narrative of the 
Passion is perpetually interrupted or illustrated by 
scenes from the older Bible, which are supposed to pre- 
figure the next event to be ps naan on the stage. 
Thus, in Daisenberger’s words, “ The representation of the 
Passion is and performed on the basis of the 
entire Scriptures.” 

In order to explain the meaning of the typical tableaux 
and to prepare the audience for the scene which they 
are about to witness, recourse is had to an ingenious 
arrangement, whereby the interlude between each 
scene is filled up with singing in-parts and in chorus by a 
choir of Schutzgeister, or Guardian Angels. The choragus, 
or leader of the choir, first recites some verses clearly 
and impressively, then the choir bursts out into song, 
accompanied by an orchestra concealed from view in front 
of the stage. The tinkle of a little bell is heard, and the 
singers draw back so as to reveal the tableaux. Thecurtain 
rises and the tableau is displayed, daring which they 
sing again. The curtain falls, they resume their old places, 
sit the singing proceeds. Then when they come to the 
end half file off to the right, half to the left, and the play 
proper begins. When the curtain falls they again take thes 

laces and resume their song. The music is very simple 

ut impressive, and the more frequently it is heard the 
more you feel its force and pathos. The chorus 
occupies the stage for fully half the time devoted to the 

iece, 
: Their dress is very effective. From the choragus 
in the centre in bright scarlet, all wear coronets, 
with the cross in the centre, and-are habited in 
white under-tunic, with golden edging, in yellow 
leather sandals, and stockings of the same colour 
as the robe which falls from their shoulders. These 
- robes, held in place by gold decorated cords and tassels 
round the breast and round the waist, are arranged very 
artistically and produce a brilliant effect, especially when 
the wearers are leaving the stage by the wings. Twice, 
however, these brilliant robes are exchanged for black— 
immediately before and immediately after the Crucifixion. 
The bright robes, however, are resumed at the close, when 
the play closes with a burst of hallelujahs and of jubilant 
triumph over the Ascension of our Lord. 


THE TABLEAUX, 


The first tableau is emblematic of the Fall. When 
the curtain is drawn up, Adam and Eve, a. man and 
woman of the village, habited very decently. in white 
sheep-skin, are flying from the Garden of Eden, where 
stands the tree with the forbidden fruit, while from its 

‘branches hangs the Serpent, the Tempter. An angel 
with a sword painted to look like flame forbids their 
return. After the choir have sung a stanza the curtain 
falls, they resume their places on the stage singing 
how from afar from Calvary’s heights gleams through 
the night the morning dawn. They go on singing, and 
after a while the curtain is rung up again for the second 
tableau. This represents the Adoration of the Cross. 
A cross of wood planted on a rock occupies the centre 
of the stage, One girl stands with one hand round the 
Cross, the other holding a palm branch, while another 
kneels at its foot. Around are grouped fourteen smaller 
cherubs, charming little creatures, all standing or kneel- 
ing as motionless as if they had been hewn out of stone. 
The grace of the little ones is wonderful, and the group- 
ing most natural. All point to or gaze at the Cross. 

When the curtain falls it does not rise upon another 
tableau until after the first scene has been presented 
and Christ has made His triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
amid the hosannas of the children. The third tableau, 
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which comes immediately before the Sanhedrim meets 
to discuss how to destroy the Galilean, shows us the 
children of Jacob in the plain of Dothan conspiring 
how to kill Joseph, who, in his coat of many colours—in 
this case plain white with red facings or stripes—is 
approaching from behind. His brethren are leaning 
against the well into which they decide to fling their 
unfortunate victim. The chorus sing a verse emphasising 
the parallel between Joseph and Jesus. The common 
offence alleged against each is that he would make himself 
a king to reign over us. 

After the meeting of the Sanhedrim there are two 
tableaux, both intended to foreshadow the departure of 
Christ for Bethany. The first, taken from the Apocrypha, 
and therefore unfamiliar to most English visitors, repre- 
sents the departure of .Tobias, who with his little dog 
takes leave of his parents before setting forth with the 
angel Raphael, who is in dress, with a staff instead of 
wings. The little dog stands as if stuffed, if, indeed, it is 
not, All the human performers in the tableaux preserve 
the most perfectly natural pose with inflexible immobility. 
I watched them closely, and never saw a fingez shake in 
any of the tableaux. Only Isaac’s eyes blinked as he lay on 
the altar of Mount Moriah, and one little child seated 
among the hundred who represent the Israelites bitten 
by the fiery serpents moved her eyes. With these two 
exceptions they might all have been modelled in ivory. 

After Tobias comes the tableau of the Bride in the Song 
of Solomon, who is lamenting her lost and absent bride- 
groom. She is gorgeously arrayed in the midst of a bevy 
of fair companions in the traditional flower garden, and 
while it is displayed the chorus sings a lament as ardent 
in its passion as the original in Canticles. Christ, of 
course, is prefigured by the absent bridegroom ; the 
lamenting bride, who appeals to the daughters of Jeru- 
salem, is the Church, the Lamb’s Bride of the Apocalypse. 
The olay a or may be orthodox, but the contrast 
between the bride and her flower-surrounded companions 
and the almost intolerable pathos of the parting at 
Bethany, which immediately follows, is greater than that 
which exists elsewhere in the play. 

The sixth tableauy which is supposed to typify the 
doom of Jerusalem for the rejection of the Saviour, 
presents us with a picture of the Court of Ahasuerus at 
the moment when Vashti the Queen is falling before the 
wrath of her. Royal consort, who is welcoming Esther to 
the vacant throne. Judging from the tableaux, Ahasuerus 
could not be congratulated upon the change. Poor 


_ Vashti’s beauty is all exposed to the assembled ban- 


queters, but exposed in shame and disgrace instead of 
being exhibited asthe glory of her lord’s harem. Her 
fate is declared by the chorus to foreshadow that of the 
Synagogue. 

The seventh and eighth tableaux foreshadow the Last 
Supper. Both are marvellous displays of artistic skill in 
grouping hundreds of persons in a comparatively small 
space. The first is the gathering of the manna in the 
wilderness ; the second the return of the spies from the 
Promised Land with a bunch of grapes so colossal as to 
cause two strong men to stagger beneath its weight. 
The whole of the stage is a mosaic of heads and hands. 
Four ltndred persons, including 150 children, are 
grouped in these two great living pictures, and so 
motionless are they that you might almost imagine that 
they were a group in coloured marble. The sablvenne ure 
conventional enough. Moses has his two gilt rays like 
horns jutting out of his head, the manna falls from above 
upon the stage like snow in a theatrical winter piece, 
and there is no attempt to reduce the dimensions of the 
bunch of grapes to credible proportions. But these 
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details of criticism are forgotten in admiration of the 
skill with which everyone, down to the smallest child, is 
laced just where he ought to be placed and does just 
what he ought to do, clad in the right colour, and in har- 
monious relation to all his neighbours. The reference to 
the manna and to the land that flowed with milk and 
honey lead up to the institution of the Last Supper. 

The ninth tableau brings us back to Joseph, whose salc 
to the Midianites for twenty 
pieces of silver naturally leads 
up to Judas’s bargain with the 
Sanhedrim for the betrayal of 
his Master for thirty. It was 
curious to recognise among the 
mute figures in the tableaux 
many of those who but a 
moment before had been active 
in the Sanhedrim, Such anach- 
ronisms, however, hardly call 
for more than a passing smile. 

The scene in the Garden of 
Gethsemane is heralded by a 
double tableau. The first, 
which js the tenth in order 
of tableaux, shows Adam 
under the curse; the second, 
Joab’s treacherous assassina- 


in a white sheep-skin, is re- 
presented as sweating and 
wearied by digging in un- 

Three of his 
small children are helping him 
to pull the thorns and briars 
from the earth, while Eve, ap- 
parently a young girl, with 
black hair, also skin-clad, is 
the centre of a group of three 
very young children, while two 
in the background are playing 
with a stuffed lamb. The 


choir between Adam’s sweating 
and the bloody sweat in 
Gethsemane. 

The effective tableau which 
follows represents Joab making 
ready to smite Amasa under 
the fifth rib, while proffering 
him a friendly kiss. We here 
come upon several soldiers who 
do duty in the next scene as the 
guard who arrest Jesus. The 
tableau is remarkable, be- 
cause as the chorus sings 
there comes an ocho from the 
rocks within, where a con- 
cealed choir sing in response to Kunst und Verlags Anstalt. 
chorus, “Wheat happened ¥ 
What happened?” describing the murder of Amasa, 
which, of course, needs no link to connect itself with the 
coming betrayal of Jesus. 

After the arrest of Christ comes the interval or pause for 
lunch, When the audience reassembles to witness the 
appearance of Christ before the high priest, the prefatory 


tableau—the twelfth of the series—shows how Micaiah, the 


ent of the Lord, was smitten by Zedekiah, the priest of 
aal, for daring to pzedict, before Ahab and Jehosaphat, 


“the approaching death of the King of Israel at the battle 
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of Ramoth Gilead. The chorus sings several verses which 
lay stress upon the fact that if men speak out the 
truth, they must expect to be smitten in the face. The 
singing is rendered with much force and effect. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth tableaux come before 
the appearance of Christ before Caiaphas. They repre- 
sent the stoning of Naboth, a venerable old man who is 
being crushed beneath the missiles of Jezebel’s sons of 
Belial, and the sufferings of 
Job, who is shown on his 
dunghill, scoffed at, plagued, 
and derided by his friends, 
his servants, and even by his 
wife. The chorus sing a series 
of verses about Job, all begin- 
ning with the German equiva- 
lent of Ecce Homo—“Seht 
Welch ein Mensch !”—the 
phrase afterwards used by 
Pilate when displaying Christ 
to the people. 

The fifteenth tableau pre- 
facing the despair of Judas 
represents the despair of Cain. 
Cain, a tall, dark, and stalwart 
man, clad in a leopard’s skin, 
is dropping the heavy tree 
branch with which he has slain 
his brother. Abel, in a lamb- 
skin, lies dead with an ugly 
wound on his right temple. 
Cain’s right hand is pressed 
upon the brow upon which is 
to be set the brand of God. 
Itis a fine scene, full of simple, 
tragic effect. 

The sixteenth tableau, which 
precedes the appearance of 
Christ before the tribunal of 
Pilate, the foreign ruler, is 
devoted to the scene in which 
Daniel was denounced before 
Darius immediately preceding 
his consignment to the den of 
lions. Daniel stands forth 
before the King undismayed 
by his accusers, a much more 
vigorous and rugged specimen 
of persecuted virtue than the 
Man of Sorrows, who imme- 
diately afterwards was led 
before Pilate. 

Tableau seventeenth, which 
prefigures the contemptuous 
mockery of Christ by Herod, 
represents Samson aveng- 
ing himself upon the Phil- 
istines by pulling down the 
temple upon their heads. 
The blinded giant strains 
at one of the two pillars on which the roof rests, breaking 
it asunder, and the company in their mirth wait in horror 
to see their impending doom. The parallel in this ease 
is between the mocking of Samson and the jeers to which 
Christ was subjected, not to the vengeance of the 
former upon the Philistines. 

The eighteenth and nineteenth tableaux precede the 
scourging. The former represents the bringing of 
Joseph’s coat, all steeped in blood, to the patriarch 
Jacob; the latter the sacrifice of Isaac. Joseph’s coat is 
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not very bloody. His father’s distress is very vividly 
expressed. Isaac lies on Mount Moriah, a curly, black- 
headed youth—boy, or girl, it was difficult to make out— 
while Abraham, who is just about to slay him with a bright 
falchion, is restrained by an angel, who points to a ram 
in a thicket, which, although stuffed, looks as much alive 
as any of the human 5 hokey in the tableaux. 

The scene in which Christ is sentenced to death is pre- 
faced by two tableaux, neither of them particularly 
appropriate. The first represents ro acclaimed as 

ad Vizier of Pharaoh. The stage is filled with a bright 
spirited multitude of acclaiming beholders. The tableau 
is unquestionably vivid, but as a preface to the Death 
Sentence it is somewhat out of place. More appropriate, 
although scenically less telling, is the choice of the scape. 

oat, which is represented as taking place in the temple, 
Before an interested crowd of spectators. 

Two more tableaux bring us to the Crucifixion. The 
first represents Isaac carrying the wood with which he 
was to be burnt up the slope of Mount Moriah ; the 
second, another scene from the wilderness, full of spirit 
and life, shows Moses raising the brazen serpent on high 
so that all who look upon it may live even though they 
have been bitten by the fiery serpent. The stage is 
crowded with life. ' 

There used to be two additional tableaux, representing 
Jonah and the whale, and the passage of the children 
through the Red Sea. These tableaux, which preceded 
the Resurrection, have disappeared, reducing the total 
number from twenty-five to twenty-three. The most 
remarkable ormission—regarded from the point of view of 
Scripture history—is the entire absence of David from 
the tableaux. There is no allusion to Solomon, or to the 
Conquest of Canaan, or to Isaiah, the Evangelical 


prophet. But within the compass of twenty-three 
pictures a really marvellous ge on of subjects is 
obtained, and all of them, whether appropriate 


or inappropriate according to our ideas, are worked out 
with marvellous care and presented with the most 
painstaking fidelity on the part of all concerned. The 
gospel according to St. Daisenberger, as unfolded on 
tho "2 at Ober-Ammergau, is his version of the 
story that transformed the world, and that will yet 
transform it in, It is the old, old story in a new 
and, to Protestants, somewhat unfamiliar dress. It 
is as if the Gospel from the stained windows of our 
cathedrals had suddenly taken living bodily shape and 
transacted itself once more before our astonished eyes. 
THE ACTUALITY OF THE PLAY. 

Wherein does it modify orthodox opinions? Chiefly in 
humanising them, in making the Gospel story once more 
“palpitate with actuality,” to quote the French phrase 
which Matthew Arnold loved to use. These people on 
the stage at Ober-Ammergau are not lay figurés, mere 
abstract representations of the virtues or the opposite. 
They live, breathe, and act just as if they were actors in a 
French or Russian novel. That is the great difference. 
These poor players have brought our Lord to life again. 
In their hands He is no mere influence or abstraction, no in- 
finite and Almighty ruler of the universe. He may be, 
and no doubt every one of the Ober-Ammergauers would 
shrink with horror from the suggestion that He was any 
other than, the Second Person of the Trinity. But they 
have done more than repeat the Athanasian Creed. They 
have shown how it came to be believable. If that poor 
Carpenter's Son, by getting himself. crucified as one part 
fool and three _ seditious adventurer, could revolu- 
tionise the world, then the influence seemed irrefistible 
that He must have been divine. If the illegitimate son 
of a Bengalee nt, hanged by order of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West provinces because of the mis- 
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chief he was making among the Mozlems in Lahore, were to 
establish his faith on the ruins of Westminster Abbey, 
and instal the successor of his leading disciple on the 
throne of the British Empire, we should not wonder at 
his apotheosis. To do so much with so little material 
compels the inference that there is the Infinite behind. 
Nothing but a Godcould control such a machine. It needed 
a fulcrum in Eternity to make such a change in the things 
of time with so weak a lever as the life of this Galilean. 


CAIAPHAS, 

But it is not only Christ Himself who becomes real to 
us, but, what is equally important, we see His con- 
temporaries as they saw themselves, or as He saw them, 
Caiaphas—who that has seen Burgomaster Lang in that 
leading réle can feel anything but admiration and 
sympathy for the worthy Chief of the Sanhedrim /— 
had everything on his side to justify him. Law, 
respectability, patriotism, religious expediency, common 
sense. Against him there was only this poor vagabond 
from Nazareth—and the Invisible! But Caiaphas, like 
other men, does not see the Invisible, and he acts as, 
according to his lights, he was bound to act. He is the 
great prototype of the domineering and intolerant 
ecclesiastic all the world over. Since the Crucifixion he 
has often changed his clothes, but at heart he is the same. 
He has worn the three-crowned hat of the successor of 
Peter ; he has paraded in a bishop's mitre ; he has often 
worn the gownand bands of PresbyterianGeneva. Caiaphas 
is eternal. He reproduces himself in every church, in every 
village, because there is a latent Caiaphas in every heart. 

PILATE. 

Perhaps the character who comes out best is Pilate. 
He is a noble Roman whose impartiality and rectitude, 
coupled with an anxious desire to take the line of least 
resistance, and find out some practical middle course, is 
worthy of that imperial race, to whose vices, as well as to 
many of their virtues, we English have succeeded. Pilate 
did his best to save Jesus—up to a certain point, Beyond 
that point he did not go, and, according to the accepted 
ethics of men in his position, it would have been 
madness to have gone. Why should he, Pontius 
Pilate, Procurstor of Juda, risk his career and 
endanger the tranquillity of Jerusalem merely to save 
a poor wretch like that Galilean! What Englishman 
who has ever ruled a province in India, where religious fer- 
ment was rife, would not have felt tempted to act as 
Pilate acted—nay, would not have acted as he acted with- 
out even the hesitation he showed, if the life of some poor 
devil of a wandering fakir stood between him and the 
speace of the Empire? Would to God that British magis- 
trates, even at home in our own land, would give the 
despised and unpopular poor man the same number of 
chances Herod gave to Jesus. With Downing Street eager 
for the conviction of a Socialist agitator, and the whole of 
Society and the mob savage < gw him, a man would be 
a fool who would not appeal from Bow Street or Old 
Bailey to so just a judge as Pilate. To the last, Pilate 
never made himself the willing instrument of popular 
frenzy. He argued against, ys denounced it, he re- 
sorted to every subterfuge by which he could save the 
prisoner’s life, and it was only when the Sanhedrim 
threatened to denounce him to Cesar that he 
unwillingly gave way. Here and there no doubt 
there are among our English magistrates and judges 
fanatical believers in abstract right, who would 
have risked the Empire rather than let a hair of 
Christ’s head be touched, but the average English magis- 
trate—especially if the acctised was “only a nigger "— 
would shrug his shoulders at such Quixotism as fo and 
worse. It is better, they would say, that one man should 
die even unjustly than that everything should be upset. 
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THE STORY THAT TRANSFORMED THE WORLD. 


DID JESUS GET ‘‘ JUSTICE?” 

And that brings us to another point. . Nothing seems 
to stand out more clearly than the fact that, on the 
technical point of law it is, to say the least, doubtful 
whether Jesus was not rightly condemned. The great 
trial scene, where one scribe after another read out the 
text of the law governing the case, brought home very 
forcibly to the mind that the Sanhedrim was, after all, 
not going very far out of its way in order to condemn 
Jesus. Hehad, from a worldly point 
of view, been recklessly imprudent. 
He had played into the hands of His 
enemies as if He had actually been 
working for a conviction, His 
contumacious silence at the trial, 
broken only by a declaration that 
must have honestly appeared the 
most outrageous blasphemy to His 
judges, would have produced the 
very worst possible effect on the 
minds of an English judge and 
jury. The law takes no account of 
motives. The law lays down a set 
of maxims which must be applied 
without respect of persons. There 
is not a single one of the wise 
saws, such as the British press 
delight to quote when some parti- 
cularly abominable piece of iniquity 
is about to be enacted in Treland or 
in London, that would not hase 
fitted admirably the mouth of 
Caiaphas or of Annas. 

PILATE AND HOME RULE. 

Then, if this be so, if Jesus 
were legally condemned by tho 
Sanhedrim for offences against t! e 
Jewish law, it becomes a grave 
guestion whether, on the accepted 
principles of Imperial — policy, it 
was really Pilate’s duty to do more 
than he actually did. The Romans 
allowed the Jewish nation a con- 
siderable measure of home rule. To 
have absolutely refused to execute 
a prisoner whom they had tried 
by their own tribunals, and de- 
clared to be guilty, not only of 
their law 
merited death, but of entertain- 
ing designs against the imperial 
supremacy, which they felt it 
incumbent upon themselves to 
denounce, would have been a very 
serious step to take. So serious 
that, having regard to the larger 
gore of the preservation of 

e liberties of the subjugated 
provinces,-and the maintenance of 
the responsibility of the local 
authorities, it is easy to see that 
Pilate would haveexposed himself to very gravecensure had 
he gone further than he did in the attempt to save 
the life of ore whom he could not have regarded as 
other than an amiable but slightly cracked enthusiast: 
Life was cheap in those days, and a Roman governor, 
as Caiaphas sarcastically reminded Pilate, thought 
little of the slaughter of the hecatomb of Jews. 
At any rate, before condemning Pilate I should like to 
see how the British'viceroy will act when he is asked to 
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interfere with the first act of flagrant injustice insisted 
on by the Irish (Home Rule) administration when 
Downing Street is occupied by a Ministry that will 
give anything for an easy life, and when there is no 
outside public opinion to invoke in favour of the innocent 
oppressed. 

JUDAS. 

Another person who comes out better than might 
be expected is Judas. The conception of his character 
is very fine and very human. 
Judas, as the treasurer of the 
little band, naturally felt indig- 
nant at the apparent wanton 
extravagance which led M 
Magdalene to pour ointment worth 
300 pence upon the head of her 
Master. There is real human 
nature and sound practical common- 
sense in his reply to those who 
told him not to worry about the 
money, when he retorted, Who is 
there to take care about it if I 
don’t? Judas never from first to 
lass really meditates betraying his 
Master to death. The salves 
which he lays to his conscience 
when consenting to identify Jesus 
at night arevery ingenious. Judas 
was a smart man who calculated 
he stood to win in any event. He 
got the indispensable cash; all 
that he did was to indicate what 
could perfectly well have been 
discovered without his aid ; if Jesus 
were what he believed Him to be, 
He could easily baffle His enemies ; 
if he were not, well, then he had de- 
ceivedthem. But the moment Judas 
learns that he has really endangered 
his Master’s life, his whole demean- 
our changes. He flings back the 
blood-inoney at the feet of those 
who had given it him, and, in the 
madness of despair he hangs him- 
self. So far from Judas being 
callous to Christ’s fate, his suicide 
was a proof that his penitence was 
far more agonising than that of 
Peter. To hang yourself is one of 
the severest proofs of the sincerity 
of your sorrow. One who had no 
conscience, or one incapable of in- 
tense feeling, would not have acted 
as Judas did. 


Simon Peter also comes in for a 
share in the general rehabilitation. 
It was impossible not to feel 
sympathy for the hasty old man, 
hustled from side to side by a 
pack of violent soldiery. Know- 
ing, moreover, that he had 
cut off one of their ears but a few hours before, and that 
if they recognised him, his own ears would be cropped, - 
even if he did not share the fate of the Crucified, his 
denial is so natural under the circumstances, that you 
cease to marvel that even the cock crow on the roof 
failed to remind him of his Master’s warning. 

The Passion Play has at least done this—it sets us 
discussing the conduct of Caiaphas and Pilate and Judas, 
as if they were our contemporaries, as if they were states- 
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men at Westminster, judges at the Old Bailey, or admi- 
nistrators in India.. And this, no doubt, is no small 
service, for these men are types of human character, who 
are eternally re-embodied amongst us. 


HOW IT IMPRESSED ME. 


I shrink from setting down exactly what I thought 
during the Passion Play and what I have thought 


of it since. But if I may be pardoned for describing 
an experience that although personal is at least genuine, 
I may as well set down what it suggested to me.. The story 


of the Passion has ever been real to me in another 
It has been the perpetual re- 
incarnation of the divine story in the history of our own 
times that has absorbed my attention. These ancient 
figures on the stage of New Testament history were 
but of importance in so far as they lived again in our own 
life. Of their mystic theological significance, of course, I 
am not speaking. Thatisa thing apart. But the per- 
petual re-incarmation of God’s Messiah in the great 
causes of Justice, Freedom, and Humanity, it is that 
which makes the Gospel story ever new to me. Hence 
when I saw the old personages walk on the stage in their 
ancient psd pa, gay I was for a time almost 
puzzled by the confusing multitude of associations which 
they awoke, 


VARIOUS CAIAPHASES OF OUR TIME. 

One of my earliest recollections, born as I was in the 
house of a Nonconformist minister, was of the struggle of 
the Nonconformists against all manner of religious dis- 
abilities inflicted and enforced by the State at the behest 
of the Established Church. The first Annas and Caiaphas 
whom I remember meeting in daily life were Anglican 
Churchmen who thrust Quakers into jail to extort pay- 
ment of Church-rates, who barred the doors of the 
Universities against Nonconformists and then taunted 
us for our ignorance, and who even at the graveside 
insisted upon depriving us of the last poor consolation 
of a parting word of prayer by the grave of our dead. 
The Sanhedrim was Convocation, ea 2 the priests and 
Pharisees were the.Established clergy. 

When a mere schoolboy, Annas and Caiaphas passed 
into the secular office. e American war was raging, 
the end of which was to be the extirpation of American 
slavery. The war for the Union became in Lowell’sphrase, 
“God's new Messiah,” and all those who aided and abetted 
the South and helped it, as did Mr. Gladstone with his 
speeches, Mr. Laird with his Alabama, or the Times 
with its constant taunts levelled against the North, seemed 
to be only too faithful imitatons of those who, nine- 
teen hundred years ago, had betrayed Jesus of Nazareth. 


NICODEMUS AND JOSEPH OF ARITMATHEA. 

When I entered journalism, the supreme ‘crime which 
tempted the English to ruin was war with Russia. When 
the Russo-Turkish war was over, and the Jingo fever was ° 
at its height I remember writing a leading article entitled, 
“ Reflections on Good Friday,” in which 1 set out in plain 
outspoken Saxon my. reasons for believing that if Lord 
Beaconsfield were permitted to plunge us into war in order 
to prevent the liberation of Bulgaria, we should asa nation 
be more guilty, because sinning against greater light than 
were the Jews who crucified Jesus, or the Romans who 
allowed Him to be put to death. So strongly was this 
impréssion upon me that when Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathea got up and left the Sanhedrim rather than 
share in the hlood-guiltiness of those.who pressed for the 
ctucifixion of Christ, I was reminded irresistibly of 
the great struggle of 1878, in which Lord Carnarvon 
and Lord Derby played the 7/e of Nicodemus and Joseph 
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of Arimathea, leaving the Cabiaet which Lord Beacons- 


field then seemed to be hurrying into war as resolutely as 


Caiaphas pressed forward the Crucifixion. 


After I left Darlington and came to London, the causes F 


which have seemed to me to have most of Christ in them} 


have been the cause of Woman and the cause of the Poor, § 


The struggle against injustice the most foul, and of hard- 
shipscompared with which those of men seem trivial, has had 
many vicissitudes, and is still far from being fought out. 
But I felt somewhat as if an injustice had been done 
when the same crowd that acclaimed Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem was brought on to the stage—even the child- 
ren—to demand His crucifixion. Jerusalem was big 
enough to afford two crowds. I remember, not so many 
years ago, a cause which was cheered from Hyde Park to 
Charing Cross, and shortly afterwards was hooted from 
Bow Street to Clerkenwell gaol. But it was not the same 
people who cheered in the one case and hooted in the 
other. Incidents in the struggle for the cause of 
woman would form as effective illustrated tableaux 
leading up to the incidents in the Passion as any of 
those which Herr Daisenberger selected from the Old 
Testament. 
MEMORIES OF TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

There was one scene in the Passion Play that reminded 
me irresistibly of Trafalgar Square. When the money- 
changers were cleared out of the Temple, they rushed 
indignantly to make complaint to the Sanhedrim, where 
they poured their sorrows into the sympathetic ear of 
Nathanael. It was just like the deputation of Charing 
Cross shopkeepers to the Home Secretary, which led to 
the filching of the Square from the people. And when 
watching the development of the drama, how often it 


. reminded me of what passed three years ago at our very 


doors. Balbus and Malchus hustle Christ roughly along 
to the guardroom, pretty much as Sir Charles Warren's 
Endicotts marched off the victims of Bloody Sunday to 
the nearest police-station. But our police were more 
brutal than the soldiers of Ober-Ammergau. And even 
the scourging scemed to recall memories of the Black- 
hole in Scotland Yard when on the night of the Bloody 
Sunday the police entered the cells where prisoners lay 
helpless and batoned them until they were black and blue: 
wa bloody, without any redress ever having been afforded 
them from that day to this. Our Pilatesand Herods and 
saeeny bangers were well content that such things should 
be. -It was well that the mob should be taught a lesson. 
As it was in Palestine, so it is in London, and so it ever 
will be where helpless justice pleads in vain before the 
insolent tribunal of wealth and power. 

The cause of Ireland is another of those Christs of 
to-day which were brought vividly before me at Ober- 
Ammergau. Nathanael, the fierce, bitter, unscrupulous 
foe of the Nazarene who went out and suborned false 
witnesses to come and testify against.the accused, was he 
not the very image of the 7:mes newspaper in a horned 
hat? It was the Parnell Commission all over again, with 
half-a-dozen Pigotts all in a row. 

’ 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 

When the rulers met and conspired together as to how 
they could destroy Jesus, the tableau that illustrated it. 
was not the old-world story of Joseph and his brethren, 
but a scene which I witnessed not many years ago in 
Basingstoke. The success of the Salvation Army in 
reclaiming drunkards had so seriously jeopardised the 
trade of the publicans’that ‘they determined to crush the 
obnoxious evangelists by foul means. In this they found 
active sympathisers in high places. A brewer was Mayor 
at the time, and when I arrived in the town I came by the 
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merest chance upon a clump of his friends who were 

erly discussing how to make a put-up job of a riot so 
as to justify his worship in reading the Riot Act in order 
to call out the soldiery and disperse the Salvationists. The 
plan was ingenious and simple, and. I afterwards saw it 
carried out in the full light of day. “You push me,” 
says one worthy, “when the Army comes along. I wiil 
push back. You cry ‘ Violence, violence! The Mayor will 
read the Riot Act, and then out will come the soldiers, and 
we shall crush the ~Salvation 
Army!” As it was said, so it was 
done. The publicans’ skeleton 
procession, with tin kettles, and 
banners of rags and newspapers, 
marched backwards and forwards 
in front of the Salvationists’ bar- 
racks, The moment the proces- 
sion of the Salvationists came 
out the prearranged comedy was 
gone through; the Mayor read 
the Riot Act, and forthwith a 
troop of artillerymen, mount- 
ed and armed, were trampling 
their way through the crowd, 
which fled in all directions. But 
there is no end to the tableaux 
that might be prepared from the 
record of the struggle of the Sal- 
vation Army against the publicans 
and their backers on the Bench. 
Christ before Herod received quite 
as kindly a treatment as that which 
many a Salvationist Army captain § 
has received from the hands ofan ‘*f 
English magistrate. 1 


M. POBEDONESTZEFF, 


Then the scene changed, and I 
was in Russia. Whose features 
were those that I saw under the 

orgeous head-dress of the Presi- 

ent of the Sanhedrim? Surel 
none other than those of M. 
Pobedonestzeff, the Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, raging in his 
orthodox zeal against the sec- 
taries who dared to obey Christ 
in their own fashion. Exile, im- 
prisonment, punishment are meted 
out by him as by a second Caiaphas 
to all who oppose the most holy 
law and the orthodoxy which is 
the pillar and mainstay of the 
Russian State. The ridicule and 
scorn with which Herod greeted 
the “King of the Fools,” whom he 
dismissed with jeers from his judg- 
ment-seat, were faint echoes of 
the derision with which cultivated 
St. Petersburg hailed the propa- 
ganda of the Paschkoffski. It is 
ever so. In England, in Russia, 
as in Palestine— 
By pe _ of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I 

rack, 
_ gl new Calvaries ever with the cross that turns not 
ack, 


It is easy to recognise the traditional and conventional 
Christ who lived and was crucified in the centuries long 
since departed, It is another thing to identify Him to- 
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day in the causes which He inspires, arid in the great 
movements which are the Gesta Christi of our time. 
Most of us who worship Him to-day would make short 
work ot Him if He came to earth once more as He came 
in Palestine. As an Englishman said to the Tzarewitch, 
“Tf Jesus Christ-came to.the world again, and attempted 
to deliver the Sermon on the Mount in the streets of St. 
Petersburg, Gen. Gresser would clap him in prison in no 
time.” The Christ is ever in the front. Itis as easy to 
be Christian when Christianity is 
triumphant as it is to be wise 
after the event. 
For Humanity sweeps onward! 
Where to-day the martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas with 
the silver in his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready, 
and the crackling faggots burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday 

in silent awe return, 
To glean up the scattered ashes into 
History’s golden urn. 


Thus the whole drama of con- 
temporary history lives once again 
in these old-world figures. The 
faces under the head-dresses are 
continually changing, but the 
spirit is the same. And only in 
proportion as I identify these 
types with the men and causes 
in the midst of which we live and 
struggle from day to day does 
the battle of life have much zest. 
or meaning for me. 

CHRISTS, REAL AND CONVENTIONAL. 

Leaving Ober-Ammergau, I re- 
turned by Switzerland to London. 
At Lucerne, while waiting for the 
train, I turned over the book in 
the waiting-room that describes. 
the construction of the Gotthard 
railway. About one thousand 
tons of dynamite, it is said, had 
sufficed when scientifically ap- 
plied to pierce the tunnels through 
the mountain barrier that sepa- 
rated Italy from Switzerland. 
Blasting power could never have- 
done the work. _ It helped to level 
the military roads for the legions. 
of Suwarrow. It needed dyna- 
mite to tunnel the St. Gotthard 
—dynamite directed by science ; 
and as I read this I fell a think- 
ing. That old story, that mediz- 
val artistic Christ in magenta and 
pearl grey, with His disciples in 
artistic symphonies of harmonious- 
and contrasted colour, no doubt 
transformed the world. But a. 
new world has arisen which sorely 
needs transforming again. And 
is it not possible that the conventional Christ- 
who no doubt did mighty things in His time, may 
have become as obsolete as blasting powder? May we 
not hope that if the conventional Christ did so much, the- 
real Christ may do much more ?—that the realisation of 
the Christ as He actually lived and died amongst us may 
be as much superior in its transforming efficacy as the 
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dynamite of the modern engi eer is to the powder 
isack of the old soldiers who marched under Suwarrow? Of 
one thing we may at least be certain, and that is, that if 


every one of those 
who call them- 
vselves by the 
Christi name 
would but say one 
Christ-like word, 
ordo one Christ- 
like deed, between 
~every sunrise and 
-sunset, it would 
lift a very Alpine 
mass of sorrow 
and anxiety from 
the weary heart of 
the world. What, 
then, might not be 
done if in very 
truth with all 
sincerity we each 
of us tried to be a 
real Christ in his 
or her own sphere, 
theSent of God to 
those in the midst 
of whom we pass 
our lives ? 

One word more 
-and Ihave done. 
I have spoken of 
the endless shift- 
ing of features 
under the same 
mitre. In this also 
Ober - Ammergau 
supplies a timely 
lesson. The actors 
play different 
parts as they grow 


old. They — 
with being child- 


ren in the ta- 
bleaux, and they 
pass in turn from 
one roéle to an- 
other. The Judas 
of this year was 


‘will probably be the Christ of 1900. When the Christ was 
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selected in 1870, he was chosen out of four competitors. 
One of the “unsuccessful to-day plays King Herod, 
the other Pontius Pilate. So is it ever in real life. Few 


aR TRRre 


JUDAS. 
‘the Apostle John of 1880. The Apostle John of to-day 
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indeed are those 
who are always 
Christs. When 
Christians ceased 
to be martyrs 
they martyred 
their enemies. 
The Church came 
from the cata- 
combs to establish 
the Inquisition. 
The Puritan fa- 
thers who crossed 
the Atlantic to 
find freedom to 
worship God, no 
sooner found 
themselves at 
home in the wil- 
derness than they 
persecuted the 
Quakers as relent- 
lessly as they 
themselves had 
been persecuted 
by the Stuarts. 
It is with indivi- 
duals as it is with 
Churches. In our 
own lives we may 
be Christs to-day 
and atheists to- 
morrow. Power 
and opportunity 
destroy more 
Christs than the 
dungeon and the 
stake. And per- 
haps one reason 
why the Ober-Am- 
mergauers have 
been able to give 
us the Christ we 
see this year, is 
because in their 
secluded _ valley 


they have remained poor and humble in spirit, and have 
never forgotten the story that transformed the world. 








NOTICE. 


The Zilustrations in the foregoing description of the Passion Play are all authorised reproductions of the 


admirable series of photographs taken by Carl Stockmann, Court Photographer of Vienna, and belonging to the 


Kunst und Verlags Anstalt of Ober-Ammergau, who possess the exclusive rights to all photographs of the 


Passion Play of 1890. Every photoyraph ts officially stamped, and all which do not bear this stamp are 


worthless reproductions of the cld pictures of 1870 and 1880. 
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JHE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


A CLASSIFIED LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ee 





pe 


Norice.— For the convenience of such of our readers as may live at a distance from any bookseller, any Book they may require, whether or not it is 





in List, will be forwarded post free to ani 
receipt of E -ostal Order for the published price of the Book ordered 


BIOGRAPHY. 
CLARK, JOHN WILLIS, M.A., F.S.A., and THomMAs MCKENNY 
Hucues. The Life and Letters of the Reverend 


Adam Sedgwick (Cambridge: At the University Press). 
8vo. Cloth. Two volumes, Portraits, Maps, and other 


illustrations. Price 36s. 

es was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, a Prebendary 
of Norwich, and Woodwardian Professor of Sociogy at his University 
from 1818 to 1873. The story of his life and his letters are therefore 
of considerable interest. The book is dedicated by special permission 
to the Queen. 

GossE, EpmMunp. Robert Browning Personalia. (T. 

Fisher Unwin.) 12mo. Pp. 90. Price 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Gosse, who was on terms of intimate friendship with the late 
Robert Browning, recently contributed two ein articles cen- 
cerning the poet to the C¢ ae | and the New Review. These articles 
are here reprinted ina pretty little book, daintily bound in white 
and gold. A portrait by Field Talfourd (1859), forms the frontispiece. 
STEPHEN, LESLIE, and SipNEY Lux (Editors). Dietion- 

ary of National Biography, Vol. XXIII. (Smith, Elder, 

and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. vi. 448. Price 15s. 

This volume extends from ‘‘ Gray” to “ Haughton.” Among the more 
important articles contained in it are Thomas Gray and Thomas Hill 
Green (Leslie Stephen); William Rathbone Greg (Dr. Garnett); 
George Grote (Prof. Croom Robertson); and Eleanor Gwyn (Joseph 
Knight). A useful index is appended. 

VizeTELLy, Henry. Count Konigsmark and ‘‘Tom 
of Ten Thousand.” (Vizetelly & Co.) Sm. 8vo. Cloth. 


Pp. 142. Illustrations. Price 2s. 

Kénigsmark and Thomas Thynne are ‘‘ people who have_made a noise 
in the world,” hence the inclusion of their lives in Mr. Vizetelly’s 
series of that name. His book is a repellent story of some of the 
crime and intrigue which were so common in the Restoration period. 


Witson, Cou. Sir CHarues. Lord Clive. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 222. Portrait. Price 2s. 6d. 
An excellent sketch of Clive’s career, forming the latest volume in the 

‘* English Men of Action” Series. 

DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPADIAS. 

ANNANDALE, CHARLES, M.A., LL.D. (Editor). Blackie’s 
Modern Cyclopedia of Universal Information. 
(Blackie and Son.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 512. Price 6s. 

The sixth volume of what is described as a ‘‘ handy book of reference on 
all subjects and for all readers.” We have already expressed a high 
opinion of the merits of this Cyclopedia as a cheap, concise, and com- 
plete work of reference. The present volume, which is as good as its 
predecessors, extends from ‘‘Mona” to “ Postulate.” here are 
numercus pictorial illustrations and_a series of maps. 

BURDETT, HENRY C. (Editor). Burdett’s Hospital 
Annual, 1890. (London: Zhe Hospital.) 8vo. Boards. 


Pp. cxxxvi.; 330. Price 3s. 6d. 
A most exhaustive review of Hospital work for the year 1889; contain- 
ing accurate information and statistics, prepared upon an identical 
, of all the hospitals throughout the country, properly classified 
in groups. Besides this, there are chapters on nursing, audit, 
pensions, book-keeping and accounts, as well as an alphabetical list of 
every medical institution and examining body in Great Britain and 
Ireland. The statistics have been carefully revised. 


The Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of Latin 
Quotations. (Walkerand Co.) 8vo. Limp Cloth. Pp. 96. 


Price 1s. 

So long as writers persist in employing hackneyed Latin phrases in 
preference to equally expressive English locutions, so long will there 
remain a demand for such dictionaries as the one just published 
by Mr. John Walker. It is a neat little book enough, and translates 
most of the quotations in common use. The pronunciation is in 
each case given, 


part of the United Kingdom, from the Office of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, on 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Forp, Suermpan. The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies. (Delabrosse et Cie., Paris.) 8vo. Pp. 250. 


This curious work claims to be ‘“‘ the Original Authorised Version.” 
of the various writings of Mr. Whistler, collected and edited by 
Sheridan Ford. Dedicated to ‘All good comrades who like a fair 
field and no quarter.” Exhaustive index, and long explanatory 
preface by the compiler of the volume. 


Hentey, W.K Views and Reviews: Essays in 
Appreciation. Literature. (David Nutt.) 12mo. 
Cloth. Pp. xii., 236. Price 5s. 


Short critical notes on various writers, pieced together in a volume. 
Mr. Henley himself describes the book as ‘‘a mosaic of scraps and 
shreds recovered from the shot rubbish of some fourteen years of 
journalism.” It is dedicated to the ‘“‘ men” of the Scots Observer.; 


MITCHELL, DonaALD G. English Lands, Letters, and 
Kings, from Elizabeth to Anne (Sampson, Low, Marston 
and Co.) 8vo. cloth. Pp. x., 346. Price 6s. 


Mr. Mitchell has already brought out a volume covering the period’ 
which lies between Celt and Tudor. The book before us deals with 
Jacobean and Carolean periods, with the Commonwealth, the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution, and with the Augustan age of Anne. It 
“consists for the most. part (though not exclusively) of pleasant, in- 
formal chats on English literature and the men who made it. 
There are occasional inaccuracies; but the book as a whole is 
stimulating and helpful. 


NicHoL, J., M.A., LL.D., & W. S. M‘Cormack, M.A. 


Questions and Exercises in English Composition. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 12mo., cloth. Pp. 124. Price 1s. 


A companion volume to Professor Nichol’s excellent little primer of 
English composition. The student who is anxious to express himself 
accurately, and at the same time witha certain degree of elegance, 
should carefully read both of these little books. 


PENDLETON, JouN. Newspaper Reporting in Olden 
Time and To-day. (Elliot Stock.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp.x., 246. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


One chapter only is devoted to ‘‘ Reporting in Olden Time,” and this 
is based, if we mistake not, on Andrews’ “History of British 
Journalism.” The ‘“ Reporter in Parliament,” and ‘‘ Incidents of the 
Gallery” are interesting, and contain much that will be new to the 
general reader. The “experiences” and “adventures” are not very 
fresh; nor is the bibliographical appendix so full as it might have 
been. Still, the book as a whole is well worth reading. 


Srort, HELEN (Translator). The Morals and Manners 
of the Seventeenth Century. Being the Characters 
of La Bruyere. (David Stott.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xii., 308. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

A new translation of La Bruyére’s Caractéres, forming the first volume 
of a new series, to be issued under the general title of ‘‘ Masterpieces 
of Foreign Authors,” A Biographical Introduction is prefixed, 

Symonps, JoHN ADDINGTON. Essays: Speculative 
and Suggestive. (Chapman and Hall.) Cr. 8vo. Two 
volumes. Price 18s. 


Some of these Essays are reprinted from the Fortnightly Renew : most- 
of them, however, are now published for the first time. They deal 
with a great variety of subjects ; for example, with Evolution, ‘Land- 
scape, the Rose in Literature, Is Poetry at Bottom a Criticism of 
Life ? ete., etc. Perhaps the most interesting essays are those which 
discuss “Style,” in regard to which Mr. Symonds speaks with 
guthority, and not as do some humbler scribes. 
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WHISTLER, J. McN. The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies, as pleasantly exemplified in many in- 
stances wherein the serious ones of the earth, care- 
fully exasperated, have been prettily spurred on to 
unseemliness and indiseretion, while overcome by 
a due sense of right. (William Heinemann.) 4to. Cloth. 
Pp. 292. Price 10s. 6d. 


‘The authorised edition of Mr. Whistler's writings. These writings, it~ 


should be added, consist for the most part of records of the artist's 
controversies with the various more or less eminent persons with 
whom he has, during an eventful life, comeinto collision. The “‘ get- 
up” and binding of the book leave nothing to be desired. 


FICTION. 

The following list contains all the more important works of 
fiction published during the month of June. It will be 
observed that the number of two and three volume novels is 
exceedingly small. ‘Such works are seldom bought outright: 
persons desirous of reading them usually find an abundant 
supply at the circulating libraries. Stories in one volume 
naturally stand on a different footing; consequently both 
size and price are in each case given. 

THREE VOLUME NOVELS. 

Hume, Fercus. The Man with a Secret. 
White and Co.) 

TROLLOPE, Frances ELEANoR. Madame Leroux 
{Bentley and Son.) 

Two VOLUME NOVELS. 


BURCHETT, GoDFREY. One of the Wicked. 
and Downey.) 

EDWAERDES, Mrs. ANNIE. Pearl-powder. (Bentley and 
Son.) 

Puituirs, F. C. and C. J. Wits. The Seudamores. 
(Gardiner and Co.) 

P——, Count Paut. The Conspirator: A Romance 
of Real Life. Edited by Frank Hurkut. (Sampson, Low, 
Marston and Co.) 

SELBy, ANGELICA. In the Sunlight. (Frederick Warne 
and Co.) 


(F. V: 


(Ward 


ONE VOLUME NOVELS. 
A Dead Man’s Diary, written After His 
(Ward, Lock and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 218. 


ANON. 
Decease. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

‘This is, for the most part, a reprint of articles which have appeared in 


Lippincott’s Magazine, and which have been noticed in the REVIEW OF 
Reviews. Tae bok is elitel, with a preface, by Mr. G. T. Bettany. 


Anon. The Angel and the Idiot. (David Stott.) 8vo. 
-aper covers. Pp. 158. Price Is. 

‘A story of the next century.” 

AUTHOR oF “ Mn. AND Mns. Monroy.” Silken Threads: 
A Detective Story ‘Alexander Gardner). 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
342. Price 

AUTHOR OF “THOTH.” Toxar: A Romance. (Longmans, 
Green. and Co.) 8vo., cloth. Pp. 290. Price 6s. 

Curtoy, Atice. An Unwilling Wife: A Tale of the 
Indian Mutiny. (Remington and Co.) $8vo, cloth. Pp 
360. Price Gs. 

CoLiins, MABEL. Ida: An Adventure in Morocco. 
(Ward & Downey.) 8vo.. Paper covers. Pp. 140. Price 1s. 

COLERIDGE, CHRISTABEL R. and M. Bramaton, Truth 
with Honour. (Walter Smith & Innes.) Cloth. 8vo. 
Pp. 382. 

ComptTon-ReADE, Mrs. Monsignor. 
smith.) 8vo. Boards, Pp. 358. Price 2s. 


(Bristol: Azrow- 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


CROMMELIN, May. Midge. 
Cloth. Pp. 298. Price 6s. 

Davipson, Jonyn. Perfervid: The Career of Ninian 
Jamieson. (Ward and Downey.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 254. 
Twenty-three ihustrations by Mr.Harry Furniss. Price 6s. 


Downe, Hue. Innocent Victims: A Story of 
London Life and Labour. (Remington and Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth. P.p., 302. Price 6s. 


The title of this work alone suffices to reveal its contents. It is a 
story of current interest, told with force, and will be read by thore 
interested in social questions. 


GLAISTER, ELizABeTH. Two and Two: A Tale of 
Four, (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 
188. Price 1s. 


HARPER, ALFRED Puit. A-Story of School Life. 
(Digby and Long). 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. Pp. 262. 


HoweELis, Witt1aM D. The Shadow of a Dream. 
(Edinburgh; David Douglas.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 218. 
Price 6s. 

MitrorpD, A.B. Tales of Old Japan. (Macmillan and 
Co.). 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xii., 384. Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d, 


A new edition of a work first published in 1871. 


PHILLIPS-WOLLEY, C. Snap: A Legend of the Lone 
Mountain. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 310. Illustrations. Price 6s. 


RUTHERFORD, MARK. Miriam’s Schooling, and other 
Papers. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.) 8vo. Cloth 
Pp. 194. Frontispiece by Mr. Walter Crane. Price 6s. 

STABLES, GoRDON, M.D., C.M., R.N. The Mystery of a 
Millionaire’s Grave. Cloth. Crown 8vo. Pp. 310. 
(Remington and Co.) 


STRACEY, EUGENE. Hidden in the Light. (Digby and 
Long.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 334. Price 3s. 6d. 


THANET, OCTAVE. Expiation. (Warne and Co.) 8vo. 
Boards. Pp. 216. Illustrations. Price 2s. 


THomAs, BertTHA. The House on the Scar: a Tale 
of South Devon. (Sampsor Low, Marston and Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 296. Price 6s. 

SHERARD, H. R. Agatha’s Quest. (Trischler and Co.) 
Svo. Price Is. 

Exciting detective story. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Dorson, Grorce. Russia’s Railway Advance into 
Central Asia. (W.H.Allenand Co.) 8vo, Cloth. Pp. viii., 
440. Priee 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Dobson was present at the opening of the railway at Samarkand 
two yearsago. This volume is described as ‘‘ Notes of a Journey from 
St. Petersburg to Samarkand.” ‘There are ten illustrations and three 
maps, 

JUNKER, Dr. WILHELM. Travels in Africa during the 
years 1875-78. (Chapman and Hall.) 8vo, Cloth. Pp. viii. 
582. Portrait, map, and illustrations. Price 21s. 

“In a general way,” says the preface to this translation from the 
German, ‘‘ Dr. Junker's researches may be regarded as a continuation 
of those of his fellow-countryman, Dr. Schweinfurth, which closed in 
1870 with the discovery of the Welle. . . . His achievements, accom- 
plished without any show of force, and withouta single violent death, 
place Dr. Junker’s name high up on the glorious muster-roll of 
African explorers.” The.translation is made by Mr. A. H. Keane. 


LELAND, Lin1AN. A Woman’s Journey round the 
World Alone. (Brentanos, the Strand.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. viii., 358. Price 5s. 


A collection of letters, written by a young lady of twenty-five, who has 
recently made a journey round the world alone. 


(Trischler and Co.) 8vo 
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BLUE Books 


OLIVER, CAPT. PASFIELD (Editor). Madagasear: or 
Robert Drury’s Journal during Fifteen Years’ Cap- 
tivity on that Island; and a Further Description of 
Madagascar by the Abbe Alexis Rochon. ('. Fisher 
Unwin.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 398. Price 5s. 


This is the second volume in Mr. Fisher Unwin's ‘‘ Adventure Series.” 
Capt. Oliver, who knows Madagascar well, supplies a critical introdne- 
tion and some interesting notes, and there are numerous illustrations. 
Drury’s ‘ Journal,” it may be added, came out early in the eighteenth 


century. 

STanLey, Heyry M. In Darkest Africa. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.) Demy 8vo. Cloth. ‘Two volumes- 
Maps and Illustrations. Price 42s. 


“The official publication recording the quest, rescue, and retreat of 
Emin, Governor of Equatoria.” The book of the month, 


Travel, Adventure, and Sport from ‘‘Blackwood’s 
Magazine.” (Blackwood and Sons.) Paper covers. Pp. 
436. Price Is. 

A reprint of some interesting magazine articles, describing the laying of 
the Atlantic Cable; Life in Central Asia; a Visit to the Big Trees of 
California; and the Pirates of Segqua. 

HISTORY. 

Bax, E. Betrort. The Story of the French Revolu- 
tion (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 8vo., cloth. Pp. vi. 
122. Price 2s. 6d. 

This, naturally, can be little more than a sketch. It originally appeared 
in serial formin Justice, where the subject was, of course, treated from 
the point of view of present-day Socialism. The book forms a volume 
of the ‘‘ Social Science Series.” 
CHILD, GILBERT W., M.A. 

the Tudors. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 

Pp. xx., 430. Price 15s. 


A very complete study of the relations of Church and State, under- 
taken with the object of throwing light upon the respective shares of 


each in the Reformation settlement. 

Da.Ton, CHARLES, F.R.G.S. The Waterloo Roll Call. 
(William Clowes and Son.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. xii., 256. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Lists of the officers and others connected with the various regiments 


who ae in the Battle of Waterloo, together with brief biographical 
notes. Published asa souvenir of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 


the last day of the fight. 

GoMME, GEORGE LAWRENCE, F.S.A. (Kditor.) The 
Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Architectural Anti- 
quities, Part I. (Elliott Stock.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 400. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

The object of this “ Library” is to reprint all that is worth preserving 
in the Gentleman's Magazine from 1731 to 1868. When complete, it 
will, as the publisher points out, form a “ classified collection of the 
chief contents” of that important periodical. Ten volumes have 
already appeared, dealing with customs, dialect, proverbs, super- 
stitions, archeology, literary history, bibliography, ete. This—the 
eleventh—begins the extracts which relate to architectural antiquities. 

Luarp, Henry RicHArps, D.D. (Editor.) Flores Histori- 
arum (Eyre and Spottiswoode). 8vo., cloth. Pp.506. Price 
10s. 


Vol. II., extending from 1067 to 1264. A reprint for students of the 
Latin text, with English side-heads and foot notes, forming a volume 
of the ‘‘ Rerum Britannicum Medii Aévi Scriptores” series. 


Situ, G. Greaory, F.A. (Editor). The Days of James 
IV., 1488-1513. (David Nutt). 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 220. 
Map and illustrations. Price 1s. 

The first volume of a new series to be issued under the 

“Scottish History from Contemporary Writers. xtracts from 


royal letters, from State papers, and from the writings of the period, 
with connecting notes.” English history is being similarly treated in 


a series of the same kind. 
Wueeter, J. TALBoys. Indian History: Asiatic 


Church and State under 
8vo. Cloth. 


eneral title of 


and European. (Macmillan and Co.) 12mo. Cloth. 
Pp. 126. Map. Price 1s. 
There is a good deal of ignorance, even among educated persons, con- 


cerning the history of our great Indian Empire ; so that Mr. Wheeler's 
book, though nothing more than a brief introductory sketch, may be 
read with advantage by all. It forms a volume of Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s excellent series of ‘‘ History;Primers.” 
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LAW AND POLITICS. 
Brett, THomAs, B.A., LL.B. Commentaries on the 


Present Laws of England. (William Clowes and Sons.) 
8vo. Cloth. Twovolumes. Pp. cvi., 1,234. Price 38s. 
These bulky volumes deal mainly with the present and living law. 

They do not seek to supersede Stephen's edition of Blackstone— 

which will always remain a classic—but deal with past law only so 

far as it is necessary to enable the reader to understand the present. 

Personal Property, Contracts and Torts, Equity, Practice, Evidence, 

Bankruptcy, the Law as to Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty business, 

Ecclesiastical Law and Criminal Law—are all subjects which come 

within the scepe of Mr. Brett's comprehensive scheme, and all receive 

treatment in separate books. The reférences and the tables of cases 
and statutes are both numerous. 

DUFFERIN AND AvA, THE Marquis or. Speeches 
delivered in India, 1884-8. (John Murray.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. x., 288. Price - 

A collection of ninety-six speevhes, most of which relate to India and 
the affairs of our great Empire in the East. Lord Dufferin’s private 
secretary supplies a brief note stating where and under what circum- 
stances each speech was delivered. 


Furniss, Harry. M.P.’s in Session: 500 Charac- 
teristic Sketches of Eminent and Prominent 
Members of the House of Commons, 1882—1890. 
(Bradbury, Agnew and Co.) Oblong 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 72. 
Price Is. 

This collection of sketches might have been catalogued under “ Art,” 
although it is the politician who will most enjoy the satire of Mr. 
Furniss’s facile pen. Many of the portraits are perfect; some are 
indifferent; a few are distinctly bad. Taken altogether, the 


book can scarcely fail to be a source of entertainment to those who 
take an interest in the personnel of the House of Commons. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

ARCHER, WILLIAM (Editor). Lady Inger of Ostrat; 
The Vikings at Helgeland; The Pretenders. (Walter 
Scott.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 390. Price 3s. 6d. 

The third volume of Mr. William Archer's edition of the prose dramas 
of Henrik Ibsen. A short critical note is prefixed to each play, none 
of which, by the way, is familiar to English readers. As to the 
translations, it is enough to say that they are from the Editor's 
own pen. 

CARLETON, WILL. (City Legends.) (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.) Paper covers. Pp. 192. Price 1s. 

A pleasant pocket edition, forming a volume of the “ Rose Library.” 
HowaAkD, CECIL (Editor). Dramatie Notes: A Year 

Book of the Stage. (Henry and Co.) 8vo. Paper covers, 

Pp. 190. Price 1s. 

A pretty complete chronicle of the theatrical events of 1890, giving the 
dates and casts of new plays and important revivals ; together with a 
catalogue of English plays produced in America in 1889. A useful and 
trustworthy year-book. 


THAYER, WILLIAM RoscoE (Editor). The Best 
Elizabethan Plays. (Boston: Ginn and Co.; London: 
Arnold). 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 612. Price 7s. 6d. 


Whether the plays selected by Mr. Thayer are the “ best” or not is a 
question which need not here be discussed. The selection, such as it 
is, is pleasant to read and to handle, and is not cumbered with too 
many notes. Here are Mr. Thayer's five ‘‘ best Blizabethan plays” :— 
“The Jew of Malta” (Marlowe); ‘‘The Alchemist” (Jonson); 
** Philaster” (Beaumont and Fletcher); ‘*The Two Noble Kinsmen” 
(Fletcher) ; and ‘‘ The Duchess of Malti” (Webster). 


RELIGION. 


Aenes, Sistsk Mary, 0.S.B. Nunnery Life in the 
Church of England; or, Seventeen Years with 
Father Ignatius. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. xxviii, 208. Portrait. Price 6s. 

Miss Povey, the author of this volume, has now ceased to be a nun. 
Her account of life at Feltham and Llanthony is interesting reading, 
but the story is, of course, a purely ez parte one. The Rev. Lancelot 
Holland contributes a preface. 

RAWLINSON, GuoRGE. Isaae and Jaeob: Their Lives 
and Times. (Nisbet and Co.) 8vo. Cloth, Pp. viii., 136. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

a 2 + aga addition to Messrs. Nisbet’s valuable ‘‘Men of the Bible” 

ries. 





_ french, Triibner and Co.) Demy 8vo. 


de la Plume. 


go THE REVIEW 


SCIENCE. 

BENNETT, Cynit. The Modern Malady; or, Sufferers 
from “Nerves.” (Edward Arnold.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 184. 
Price 6s. 

.A popular study of neurastbenia, or nerve weakness—a distressing 
plaint which, ding to Mr. Bennett, is becoming increasingly 
prevalent. The writer first — out in what manner the present 


mode of treating the disease is erroneous; after which he goes on to 
show how the nt takes its rise. Dr. Herbert Tibbitts contributes 


a preface to the book. 

Drayson, Masor-Gen. A. W., F.R.A.S. . Untrodden 
Ground in Astronomy and Geology. (Kegan Paul, 
loth. Price 14s. 


Details are here ag concerning the second rotation of the earth—a 
movement which has not yet been scientifically demonstrated. 
Major-Gen. Drayson has calculations on this sup rotation, 
and has obtained exact results; and he'is of opinion t the move- 
ment satisfactorily explains those t changes of climate in past ages, 
which are revealed by geological science. The book is a simple 
record of facts, no theory of any kind being put forward. 

Mercier, CHARLES, M.B. Sanity and Insanity. 

(Walter Scott.) 8vo. Pp. xx., 396. ustrations. Price 

‘Bs. 6d. 


‘This is a volume of the ‘‘ Contemporary Science Series.” It describes 
the nervous system and mind, and then sets out the manifold causes 
and forms of insanity. On the whole it forms interesting, although 
not particularly pleasant, reading. An early volume of this series will 
deal with Hypnotism. 


Riorpan, Witt1AM E. Manual for Army Medical 
Students. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii., 
A460. Price 8s. 


A collection of orders relating to medico-military matters, and an 
account of the general organisation and administration of the army, 
and the laws by which it is governed. 


SmitHson, T. Spencer. Pond Life: Algz and Allied 
Forms. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 94. 


Illustrations. Price 2s. 


The latest volume is 2 useful collection of practical hand-boooks, pub- 
lished under the title of the ‘‘ Young Collector Series.” 


SOME FRENCH BOOKS. 
I. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Auix,E. L'Esprit de nos Betes. (J.B. Baillitreet fils.) 
vo. Pp. 650. Price 12 fr. 

Amusing and instructive study of animals by a well-known military 
veterinary surgeon. Full of quaint anecdotes, proving the intelli- 
gence and savoir farre of the horse and dog. 

BARANTE, CLAUDE DE. Souvenirs de Baron de 

Barante. (Calmann Lévy, Paris.) 4vo. Price 7 fr. 50 c. 


The first volume of the memoirs of a well-known Academician, com- 
“ prising the eventful period between 1782—1813, Published by his 
grandson. 

CARTERET-GRAND, JOHN. Bismarck en Caricatures. 
(librarie Académique Didier, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
A most interesting collection of French, German, Italian, English, and 

Russian caricatures of the Iron Chancellor. Frontispiece designed 

by Willette. ? 

HaussMAnN, Baron. Memoires du Baron Hauss- 
‘mann. (Victor Havard, Paris. 4vo. Price, 7 fr. 50 c. 
‘Second vol. of the Recollections which are being published by the well- 

known Imperialist statesman. 


Lecuerc, Max. Lettres du Bresil. (E. Plon, Nourrit et 





Cie, Paris.) 8vo. 3 fr. 50 c. 
“Pl t and t 


icture of Brazil up to date, comprising a short 
account of the late Revolution and new Republic, and description of 
life in Rio Janeiro and up country. 

LETTRES DE GENS DE SocieTE. Les Compagnons 


(Librairie E. Deutu, Paris.) 8vo. 





Price 3 fr. 50 c. 

Volume compiled by the Committee of the French Society of Authors. 
Lrarp, C. Universites et Facultes. (Armand Colin, 

Paris.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


-Exhaustive account of the past, present, and future of the great 


European Universities. Likely té-prove of value even to those not 
specially interested in the question. 





OF REVIEWS. 


PEREY, Lucien. Un petit-neveu de Mazarin. (Calmann 
Lévy, Paris.) 4vo. Price 7 fr. 50 c. 


Life of Louis Jules Barbon Mancini Mazarini, Duc de Nivernais, the son 
of Marie Mancini, Louis XIV.'s first love. Exceedingly interesting 
book, containing many original letters and documents hitherto un- 
published ; throws a vivid life on the vie intime of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Fine portrait. 


Sranuey, H. M. Dans les Tenebres de l’Afrique 
(Hachette et Cie. Paris et Londres.) 2 vols. 8vo. Pp 
1,000. Price 30 fr. Bound 38 fr. 


Translation of Mr. Stanley’s “In Darkest Africa.” One hundred and 
fift; — and three maps. Admirably translated, printed 
and bound. 


VILLERABEL, DE LA Bors. Les Proces de Jehanne 
la Pucelle. (René Prud’homme, Paris.) 8vo. Pp. 212. 
Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


An hitherto unpublished record of the trial of Joan of Arc, left 
to the Bologna University by Benoit XIV. Curious preface by the 
case This work will prove a welcome addition medizval 
iterature. 


II.—FICTION, POxTRY, AND THE BELLES 
LETTRES. 


BEAULIEU-LEROY, ANATOLE. La Revolution et le 
Liberalisme. Librairie Hachette, Paris, Londres.) 8vo. 
Price 3 f. 50 c. 

Five critical Essays on the Revolution and Liberalism by the well- 
known historical writer and member of the French Institute. The sub- 
ject is treated in a thoughtful and picturesque manner. 

BusNACH, WitL1am. Le Petit Gosse. 
Académique Didier, Paris.) 16vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


Pretty story by well-known writer. Recommended and approved by 
the French Academy, who discerned it the Prix Montyon. 


CLARETIE, JULES. La Cigarette, (E. Dentu, Paris.) 
8vo. Price 3 fr. 50c. 


DELPIT, ALBERT. Toutes les Deux. (Paul Ollendorff, 
Paris.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
Novel by the author of ‘‘ Le Fils de Coralie.” 
“Maupassant, Guy pe. L’Inutile Beaute. 
Havard, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
Collection of short stories first published in the Echo de Paris Feuilleton. 


MAvPASSANT, Guy DE. Notre Cour. (Paul Ollendorfi, 
Paris.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
New novel by the author of ‘‘ Bel Ami,” “ Pierre et Jean,” etc. 
MISTRAL, FrepEeric. La Reine Jeanne. (Alphonse 
Lemerre, Paris.) 8vo. Price 6 fr. 
Tragedy written in verse by the great Provengal poet, with French 
translation added. 
OnveET, Georces. L’Ame de Pierre. (Paul Ollendorff 
Paris.) 16vo. Price 3 fr. 50c. 


New novel by the author of ‘‘ Le Maitre des Forges,” ‘“‘ Serge Panine,’ 
ete. Illustrated by E. Bayarel. 


Stevenson, R. L. Le Cas etrange du Docteur 
Jekyll. (E. Plon, Nourit et Cie., Paris.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50c. 
Translated from the English by Mme. T. B. Lowe. 

Vienon, CLAUDE. Soldat! (Calmann Lévy, Paris.) 8vo, 


Price 3 fr. 50 c. 

Story by the late Mdme. Rouvier, well known as an artist and writer 
under the Third Empire. 

III.—COLLECTION OF SHORT STORIES. 
Dumur, L.M. La Neva, (Savine, Paris.) 8vo. Price, 

3 fr. 50 ¢. 

First published at St. Petersburg. Contains some fine verses on 
Russia and Russian life, /éte sur la neige, Vodka, etc. 
MARGUERITE, Paut. Amants, (Kolb, Paris.) 8vo 

Price 3 fr. 50c. 

Novel first published as a serial in the Nouvelle Revue, 


(Librairie 
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BLUE Books oF THE MONTH. QI 


TREZENIK, LEO. Confession d’un fou. (Paul Ollen- 
dorff. Paris.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 
C urious psychological study of a man’s life. 

VICAIRE, GABRIEL. L’Heure Enchantee. 
Paris.) 8vo. Price 3 fr. 50 c. 


New volume of verses, by the author of ‘‘ Emaux bressans.” 


(Lemaire, 


SOME MILITARY PUBLICATIONS. 

CaRTER, THOMAS. British War Medals, Military 
and Naval, and How they were Won. [Illustrated 
with fac-simile coloured plates and wood engravings. 
(Groombridge & Sons.) 8vo. Pp. 80. Parts, 2s. 6d. 

Part IV., which has just been issued, gives very clear and interesting 
accounts of the first and second Afghan campaigns, the first and 
second Chinese wars, and of the campaigns in Scinde, the Sutlej, and 
the Punjab. The letterpress is accompanied by illustrations of the 
medals issued for these campaigns. The high standard of illustra- 
tions which characterized the opening numbers is well maintained ; 
and the descriptive letterpress, which gives the names of all the 
senate engaged in the various actions, leaves nothing to be 
desired. 


Hutcuinson, Mason H, D. (1st Batt. 3rd Ghoorkas,) 
Physical Training Without Arms. Nagri edition. 26 
plates. (Gale & Polden.) Cr. 18mo. Cloth. Pp. 94. Paper, 9d. 
Post free to any part of the world. Also, similar work, by 
the same Translator, in Urdu characters. 


The success which has attended the English publication of this useful 
little manual is sure to be extended to India now that it has been 
rendered into the Nagri and Urdu characters by so competent a trans- 
lator as Major Hutchinson. Like all Messrs. Gale & Polden’s publi- 
cations, it is sent to any part of the world at the published price. 


GorDoN, WILLIAM (Quartermaster 2nd Batt. Gordon High. 
landers.) Battalion Drill Made Easy in accordance 
with the New Infantry Drill. Revised up to April, 
1890. 57 illustrations. (Gale &Polden.) Cr. 18mo. Cloth, 
Pp. 252. 2s. 


, The fact that, this manual has reached a sixth edition is sufficient 


evidence of its popularity. Mr. Gordon’s style is so clear and simple, 
and the plates which accompany the description of the movements 
areso complete in every detail, that it is next to impossible for the 
student who is provided with this manual to go wrong in battalion 


drill, 

ITALIAN. 
Manuale d’Artiglieria. Part Il. Artiglieria da 
Fortezza, (Voghera Carlo, Rome.) Demy 12mo. Pp: 
x1.,453. Cloth. 


The second of the series of artillery manuals published under the 
direction of the Italian War Office enters fully into every detail con- 
nected with the armament, construction, attack and defence of 
fortresses. Guns, ammunition, and carriages of every description ; 
revetments, gun and mortar batteries and platforms ; gun fire of every 
sort, for offence and defence ; permanent fortifications and siege works ; 
bomb-proofs and iron casemates, and many other subjects, are exhaus- 
tively dealt with, and fully illustrated with some 400 very clearly drawn 
figures. We have carefully gone through this important work, and 
strongly commend it to the notice of naval and military officers who 
study their ‘profession. To the artillery and engineer officer who 
knows anything of Italian it should be indispensable; whilst even 
those who have not that advantage will find much to interest them 
in the firing data and illustrations. 


FurRGADA, LIEUTENANT F. Considerazione sui Di- 
versicompite della Cavalleria in Guerra. (Dulau 
&Co.) 8vo. Pp. 196. 


THE BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

The following list comprises all the more important Blue- 
books issued during the month of June. A complete list can 
be obtained of Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Queen’s 
Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C. 

I.— COLONIAL. 
BawAMas. Report on Blue-book. 


The usual Annual Report, summarising and commenting upon the Blue 
Book for 1889. Pp. 12. Price 13d, ’ . 


XUM 


BERMUDA. Report on Blue-book. 

Similar Report to the preceding for the year 1889. Pp. 12. 
St. Vincent. Reports on Blue-books. 

Two Reports, similar to the above—one for 1888. P.8. Price 3d. The- 
other for 1889, Pp. 18. Price 14d. 


II.—DoMESTIC AND COMMERCIAL. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS. Appendix to Report. Part 

VI. of the Appendix to the Twelfth. 

Report of the Historical Manuscripts’ Commission, containing a reprint 
(with notes) of the MSS. of the House of Lords for 1689-90, Pp. xxiv... 
508. Price 2s. 14d. 

LocaL TAXATION. Returns. 

The annual Local Taxation Returns for the year 1888-9. Part I., dealing 
with the Poor Rate Return of the Valuation for the Poor Rate. Pp. 
xix., 88. Price 113d. 

MINES AND MINERALS. Statistics. 

The mineral statistics of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with the Isle of Man, for the year 1889, Prepared by H.M. 
Inspectors of Mines at the request of the Home Secretary. An 
elaborate collection of statistics, arranged aphabetically under the 
names of the various minerals. Pp. 120. Map. Price 1s, 4d. 


NAVIGATION AND SHIPPING. Annual Statement. 

The Annual Statement of the Navigation and Shipping of the United 
Kingdom for the year 1889 comprises—(1) Abstract Tables ; (2) general 
tables of the foreign and colonial trode of the United Kingdom, of the- 
coast trade, of the entrances and clearances at ports, and of vessels. 
registered and vessels employed; and (3) comparative tables for the 
years 1885 to 1889. Pp 382. Price 3s. 1d. 


RAILWAYS. Workmen’s Trains. 

Copy of statements furnished to the Board of Trade by the Railway 
Companies having termini in the Metropolis, concerning workmen's. 
train, in reply to a cireular letter requesting information for the use- 
of the London County Council. Pp. 38. Price 4d. 

SEA FISHERIES. Report. 
Fourth Annual Report of the Inspector of Sea Fisheries (England and 
Wales) for 1889, Numerous appendices, Pp. 118. Price td. 


SMALL HoLpines. Report. 
Report from the Select Commiftee on Small Holdings, together with 
an account of the Proceedings of the Committee. Pp. xlvi. Price dd. 


IlI.—EpDvcaTIon, 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. Report. 

Thirty-seventh Report of the Department of Science and Art of the 
Committee of Council on Education. The general report is followed 
by extracts from the reports of the Examiners, some of which are very 
interesting reading. The remarks of Professor Huxley and Dr. 
Michael Foster, on the teaching of physiology, for example, deserve- 
wide attention, There are several Statistical appendices, Pp, xlvi,, 
336, Price 1s, 6d, 


Price 1d. 


IV.—FOREIGN. 

The Foreign Blue-books issued in June consist for’ the- 
most part of Consular Reports on Trade and Finance. 

The prices of these reports run from a halfpenny tosixpence, the aver- 
age price being a penny. 

The following Foreign Office “Reports on Subjects of 
General and Commercial Interest” have also been recently 
published :— 
~~. ’ a Labour Agitation and Recent Strikes in France. 

rice 9a. 
Mexico. Report on Railway Concessions in Mexico. Pp. 7. Price 1d. 
Sweden and Norway. Further Report on the Telephone Systems at. 
Stockholm and Christiana. Pp. 10. Price 1d. 


FOREIGN CounTRIES. Statistical Abstract. 

Statistical Abstract for the principal and other Foreign countries in , 
‘ each year from 1878 to 1887-88 (as far as particulars can be stated.) . 
Sixteenth number. Deals with weights and measures, moneys, area 
and population, shipping, imports, exports, agriculture and live 
stock, railways, telegraphs, postal statistics, emigration, immigration, 
finance, mining, &c., &c. Pp. 280. Price 1s. 2d. 

V.— INDIA, 
FINANCE. Statement, 1890-91. 

Copy of the Indian Financial Statement for 1890-91, and of the proceed- 
ings of the Legislative Council of the Governor-General thereon. In 
two parts: (1) Imperial Revenue and Expenditure; and (2) Pro- 
vincial and Local Finance. 

VI.—ScorLanb. 
Potice. Annual Report. 

The thirty-second Annual Report of H. M. Inspector of Constabulary in 
Scotland, for the year ended 15th March, 1890. The general report 
is followed by tables, and by the separate Reports of the County, 
City, and Burgh forces. Pp. 220. Price 1s. 2d. 

SALMON FISHERIES. Report. 

Report of the Committee appointed by the Secretary for Scotland to- 
enquire into the Crown rights in Salmon Fisheries in Scotland; to~ 
gether with evidence and appendices, Pp. xxx., 226. Price 1s. 


Pp. 5.. 
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CONTENTS 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


OF THE LEADING. REVIEWS. 











THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 2s. 6d. 
What Nationalism es oy = 


French Affairs. 
By GABRIEL Monop. 
Child-Life Insurance. 
By the Rev. BENJAMIN WauGH. 
A Journey to the bas Sr of Tibet. 
GRAHAM SANDBERG. 
M. Pasteur and Hydrophthia. 
By Tuomas M. Doan, M.D. 
The Reform of the Poor Law. 
By Sipxsy WEBB. 
A New Profession Wanting Professors. 
By JosEPH PENNELL, 
Betterment: a Reply. 


By Joun Rak. 
Comppaantion for Licenses. 
I. By Epwarp NortH Buxton. 
II. By ANDREW JouNsTON, Chairman 
of_the Essex County Council. 


By EpwarD BELLAMY. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 6d. 


A Radical Programme, Part I, 
By ‘Sir C. DILKE. 
Thinking for Ourselves. 
By the LorD CHIEF *r USTICE OF ENGLAND. 
Newfoundland and the French. 
1, a Sir James WINTER, P. J. Scott, 
A. B. Morine (the Delegates from 
Newfoundland). 
2. By Em1ILe FLovurens (Deputé). 
The Salon and the Royal Academy. 
By the DUKE oF MARLBOROUGH. 
Studies in 


haracter, No. 4: The Right- 
on. W. E. GLapsTone, M.P. 
The First General uaa in ete 
The Ethics of Fire Tne 
By Captain SHaw, C.B. 


The World's Desire, Book I., Chaps. 1-2. 
By H. Riper HaGearp & AnpREw Lana. 


Moore. 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 22. 6d. 


The ay ae ewe 
H. A, Jones anp H. BEERBOHM TREE, 
‘Russian Prisons : the Simple ba 
E. B. LAnrn. 
Meissonier and the Salon Julian. 
GEORGE MOoRE. 
Protection of American See 
DMUND GossE. 
Stanley's Expedition and ite Results. 
- Scorr KELTIE. 
Workmen of Paris, 1390-1890, 
MADAME DARMESTETER. 
Among the Euganean Hills, 
- J. A. SyMonpDs. 
England and Germany in Africa. (With 


ap). . H. JoHNston, Commander 
Lovett geen, R.N., aud HE. W. 
BECKETT, M.P. 





THE FORUM. June. 50 cents. 


New England and the ac * Tariff Bill. 
RoGER Q. MILLs. 
Culture and Current Orthodoxy. 
Rey. Dr. A. J. 
Formative Influences, 


, BEBRENDS. 


W. E. H. Leoxy. 
The Limits of Realism in Fiation. 
EpMuND Gosse. 
Genius and Woman’s Intuition. 
Prof. LestER F, Warp. 
American Interests in Africa. 
‘ Henry S. Sanrorp. 
Fetichism in ‘Politics. 
Henry CHARLES LEA. 
Encroachments of the , 
f. W. J. McGEr. 


Public Control of the eae 
RONSON O, KEELER. 
Exhaustion of the Arable Lands. 
- Woop Davis. 
Defences against Epidemic Diseases. 
Dr. Cyrus Epson. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 2s. 6. 
A Scandalous Session. By Q. 
Our Farmers in Chains: A Sequel. 
By Rev. 
Dacoity in Upper a er 
tai 
inti Ato 


A Re 
By ae Snow, M.D. 
His Excellency the Governor. . 
By Ex-GovERNor. 
The Records of a Scotch Family. 
rs. ANDREW LANG. 
Charitable Bndowments. rs 
BERNARD H. HOLLAND. 
inc caane 8 roe hylactic. . 
ELL TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.C.8. 
Compensation aoe homnnts. 
ADICAL TEETOTALLER. 
The Beginnings of Persian Literature. 
By C. J. PickErtna. 





Angelic a: a 
vy Frepeficx H. Ba 
Curiosities of Ten Farming, sy cal 
y Miss Cooper. 





ARRY JONES. 





Do Americans Hate England ? 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 2s. 6d. 


The African Bubble. 
By Sir Jonn Pore Hennessy, K.O.M.G. 
The Lights of the Church and the Light of 
Science. By Pnor. HUXLEY. 
Compensation yt Ww Re 
3.0 emancs: ry 
The French Fe Ry 
By MDLLE, BLAZE DE Bury. 
The Threatened Disfigurement of West- 
minster Abbey. (With —- 
By THE EpIror. 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden: (Conclu- 
ded). By.THE KinG or SWEDEN. 
Increase of Cancer: its probable Cause. 
By HerBert Sxow, M.D 
Official Polytheism'i in China. 
By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 
The Press and Government. 
By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
The Crisis in the Post Office. By General 
Secretary tothe Postmen’s Union. 
On Criticism ; with some Remarks on the 
Importance ‘of Doing Nothing. 
By Oscar WILDE, 
What I Saw at Tel-el-Kebir. A Rejoinder. 
By ARTHUR V. PALMER 
The Irish Land-Purchase Bill. 
By the Rigur Hon, Ear Grey. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. Jime, 50c 


Mr. Balfour's Land Bill. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL, M.P. 
Federal Control of Elections. 


Hon. THomas B, REED.* 


American Girls in Europe. 

Mrs. Joun SHERWOOD. 
Emancipation of the Family. Mona Carrp. 
Criminal Politics. E. L. GopKIN. 
Sir Charles Dilke’s New Book. 


MARQUIS OF LORNE. 

Chat about Gardens. Ourpa, 
Value of Protection. 

Hon. Wo. M‘Krntey, Jr. 
Col. T. W. 
HIGGINSON, ANDREW CARNEGIE, MuRAT 
HALSTEAD, Gen. Horace Porter, Rev. 
Rosert Cciiyeér, D.D., Gen. James H. 
WILson, and M. W. HaZzELTINE. 








UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 2s. 6d. June 15. 
Miss Tennant’s “‘ City Fountain ” 
HARRY QUILTER. 
Marriage, Morality, and Christianity. 


Leon Toxstor. 
Art of England. (Illustrated.) 
Hansy QUILTER. 
H. D. TRAIL. 
™(Hliustrated: ) 
EmIty CRAWFORD. 


Trum 
Rival Balous. 


Procris. (Illustrated.) 
GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
Deadlock in Darwinism. SAMUEL BUTLER. 
A Villa at Tivoli: A. W. VERRALL. 
Some Unpublished MSS.of the Poet Cowper. 
Mrs. D'Arcy CoLLyER. 

Wages of Sin. (Ilustrated.) 
Luoas MALLET. 





REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
June 1. 
Our Heart, 2nd part (and on the 15tb). 
By Guy pe MaupassaXT. 
Two Good Men. By Maxime Du Camp, 
Education ani Selection. 
By Aurrrp FoviLier. 
The Renewal of the Privilege of the Bank of 
France. By A. MotrEau. 
Greek Pronunciation. By EMILE BuRNOUF. 
The Galleries of 1890. 
By GrorGE LAFENESTRA. 
The English in France during the Revolu- 
tion. By G. VaLBErr. 
June 5. 
Scudies in the History “* Israel. 
By Exnest ReEnay. 
State Social’sm and Christian Socialism. 
By ComTr D' HAUSSONVILLE. 
The pees Wiliam I. and Prince Bis- 
mare. 
The Eegianings of Comedy in France. 
By JosepH BEDIER. 
Animal Societies. By M. BERTHELOT. 
The Galleries cf :890. By G. LAFENESTRE. 








NOUVELLE REVUE. 
June 1. 
Both of Them. 3rd part (and on the 15th). 
ALBERT DELPI’. 
Alexander I. and Napoleon (and on the 
15th). TATISTCHEF J}. 

Essays on the Science of _— 

ENRI BERR. 


A Coup d’Etat in the Republic of Letters. 
EUGENE LINTILHAC. 
The Legacy of Jean Cadrou. P. DARBIER. 
Female Suffrage. M. WICKERSHEIMER. 
The Wisdom of the Ox (poetry). 


Thus itis. G. CLERC. 

Prose Poems. E. TARDIEU. 

Echoes from the Extreme East. P. LEHAuT. 

The Salon of 1§90. L. BENEDITE. 

About the Reconstruction of the Comic 
ra. E, LAHENS. 

English Proteetion Societies. T. JOHNSON. 

Foreign Politics, MapaME APAM. 


June 15. 


RostTan. 


“Essays on the Science of History. 


HENRY Berr. 

French Alliances—PublicOpinion in Sweden. 
Don Carlos and France. PRINCE DE VALORI. 
The Reform of the Land Tax. A. VIVIER. 
In Extremis, A. BADIN 
The ‘ Nouvelle Revue’ y 1879 to 1889. 

Louis RICHARD. 
Medieval Cavairy in Modern War, M.B.S. 
The Metropolitan Railway in Paris. 
Ships on Rails. E. MassERAs. 
Around a Cathedral. J. DE BONNEFON. 
A Central Geographical Office. L. Rapt- 


QUET. 
A Maritime Arsenal in the Indian Ocean. 





~ 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Political Evolution of Women. 
Amy BULLEY. 


2s. 6d. { 





Sunday Opening of Libraries, Art Galleries 
and Museums. ! 
Prairie Philosophy 
WILLIAM TRANT. 
Technical Education in Wales. | 
Prof. ANDREW GRAY. 
Case for the Commenwealth. 
R. SEymMour Lone. 
South Africa. 
Genius and Moral Responsibility. 
D. F. HANNIGAN. 
Wage Values in America. 
JANET E. Runtz REEs. 
Old Italy v. Young Italy. 
G. 8. GopKIN. 


The Rights of Labour. DapaBHal NaoRiJI. 


— 
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Andover Review. July. 


Antiquary. 


Asclepiad. 


A.I. 6d. 

Bees and Bee-Culture, III., IV. W. H. 
Harris, B.A., B.Sc. 

Use of Earthquakes and Volcanoe8. W. 
B. Robertson. Jo8eph Thomson, African 
Explorer. : 

How Books are made, 1. J. Fuller Higgs. 


All the World. 3d. 


Worldly Christians; or, The Middle 
Road. Commissioner Booth Clibborn. 


Amon, the Kaffirs. (Illustrated.) 
Mahlah. 

In the Dominion. (Illustrated.) S. F. 
wift. 


Ascension Day in Switzerland. By one 
. who was there. 


Amateur Work. July. 6d. 


Saves Machine. (Illustrated.) Electron. 

Galvanic Batteries—VI. (Illustrated.) 
Allan Traynor. 

How to ‘“‘Make Up” for the Stage, IIT. 
(Illustrated.) Professor Lionel Arthur. 

How to Make Nets. (lIllustrated.) W. 
Buchanan. 

American Organ Building. (Illustrated.) 
Thos, L. Winnett. 


1s. 2d. 


Working Population of Cities, and what 
the Universities Owe them. Morrison 
I. Swift, 

Shall Episcopacy be Re-instituted? Rev. 
Charles C. Starbuck. 

What is Reality ? Part VIII., Pantheistic 

heism. Rev. Francis H. Johnson. 

Letters and Life. Professor Hardy. 

Bible Criticism. A Point of Grammar in 
the ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis.” Professor L. 
S. Potwin. 

Social Economics. Outline of an Elective 
Course of Study. Part II. Treatment 
of Crime and the Criminal Classes. 
Professor Tucker. Suggestions on the 
Classification of Social Institutions. 
Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL.D. 

German Theological Literature. 
Mattoon Me Curtis, M.A. 


Rev. 


1s, 


Canvas Coat of Sir Hugh Willoughby. 
= Harold Dillon, . einiad 

Curiosities of the Church. 

Coronation of King James I., 1603, 
William Brenchley Rye. 

Building of the Manor House of Kyre 
Park, Worcestershire (1588-1618). rs, 
Baldwyn-Childe. 


The Argosy. 6d. 


A Day in Ancient Rome. 
botham. 
A Late Spring. By G. B. 


By J. L. Row- 


2s. 6d. 


Asphyxia, Apnoea, and Syncope of the 
Lesser Circulation, 

Hypnotic Epidemic. 

William Cullen, M.D., F.R.S., and the 
Growth of Physical Medicine (with two 
Portraits.) 

Physiological Properties of Nitrite of 
Amyl. ‘ 

Contemporary Practice and Literature. 


June. 


Atalanta. 6d. 


Journey and a Journal. 
Katherine Tynan. 


Religious Plays and Ober-Ammergau. L. 
Toulmin Smith 


L. T. Meade. 


(Illustrated.) 


Brown Owl. 


c 
i 








| 





Bookworm. 


Boy’s Own Paper. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. 


Centennial Magazine. 


Atlantic Monthly. July. 1s. 

Wendell Phillips. Wendell P. Stafford. 

Science and the African Problem. N. S. 
Shaler. 

In a Volume of Sir Thomas Browne. 
James Russell Lowell. 

Status of Athletics in American Colleges. 
Albert Bushnell Hart. 

Town Poor. Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Odysseus and Nausicaa. William Cranston 

wton. 

Over the Teacups—VIII. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

Fire Horses. H.C. Merwin. 

Language of the Recent Norwegian 
Writers. William H. Carpenter. 

American Definition of Gothic Architec- 
ture. 


Bankers’ Magazine. 


Bankers 


Mint Report as affectin 
reholders. 


Directors’ Liability to S 
Vagliono Case. 
Brazilian Banking and Finance. 
National Insurance against Accidents in 
Mines in Scotland. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 2s. 6d 

The Holy Land. 

A Country Member's Moan. By Sir Her- 
bert Eustace Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

Arthur Helps. By H. Preston-Thomas. 

Two Sagas from Iceland. I. Gunnar’s 
Death; II. The Burning of Njal. By 
Rev. W. O. Green. 

The Russian Journalistic Press. By Major- 
General F. Chenevix Trench. 

Exchange with India. 


6d. 


Bookworms of To-day. 
Mr. A. H. Huth. 
—— of the Backs of Books. 
rated.) Editor. 
Library at People’s Palace. 
“ L’Amer des Histoires.” 


6d. 
(Illustrated.) 


( Illustrated. ) 
(Illus- 


Homing Pigeon. John 


ay. 
een: and how to make them. 
R. A. 'R. 
Life on Board 
Bedford. 
Newt as a Pet. 


ville Watson. 
Cricket Hints. Somerville Gibney. 


the Britannia. Captain 


(Illustrated.) C. Somer- 


7d. 


Womanlike. ~ (Illustrated. By Author of 
“* Man of the Name of John.” 

Some Mysteries of the Pacific. (IIl.) 

Lord Chancellor's Work. Edwin Goadby. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 6d. 


Sir Lyon Playfair, K.C.B., M.P., at Home. 
(illustrated.) 

The Way Army Clothing is Made. (Ill.) 

Curtosities of Kleptomania. 

Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., at Sydenham. (II1.) 

An Interview with Sir Edward Watkin, 
Bart., M.P. 


Is. 


On a Wet Racecourse, Et cetera. Alex- 
ander Oliver. 

German Villages of South Australia. Geo. 
Sutherland, M.A. 

Reminiscences of the Eureka Stockade. H. 
R. Nicholls. : 

A Japanese May Day. Miss Darling. 

Apropos of Mr. R. L. Stevenson—A Pro- 
test. Francis Adams. 

Heart of Australia. Thomas Hency. 

Government of Universities. Professor 
Edward Jenks. 

Women's Rights, by Miss Gustafsen. 


May. 


Century. 1s. 4d. 
Provengal Pilgrimage. (Nimes, Tarascon, 


and Aarles. (Ill.) Harriet W. Preston. 
Taste of Kentucky Blue-grass. (Ill) 
John Burroughs. 
Women of the French Salons. (lIll.) 


Amelia Gere Mason. 
Single Tax upon Land. Edward Atkin- 


son. 

Single Tax on Land Values. Henry 
George. 

Mr. Atkinson's rejoinder to Mr. George. 
Edward Atkinson. a 








Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. 

(Illustrated.) Joseph Jefferson. 

Nathaniel Bacon, the Patriot of 1676. (Ill.) 
Edward Eggleston. 

A Yankee in Andersonville. (Ill.) T. H. 
Mann, M.D 


Chambers’s Journal. 7d. 

My Shipmate Louise: The Romance of a 
Wreck. Chaps. XXIII.—XXX. 

Invalids. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

What is an Orchid ? 

The Old Master Printer. 

Royal Pleasure Ships. 

The Evolution of the Umbrella. 

Valescure, the New Riviera Health 


Resort. 
Slave Cruising in the Red Sea. 


Chautayiquan. July. 20 cents. 
Summer Health: How to Keep It. 





Part I. Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 
ollies of Social Life. Charles Ledyard 


Norton. j 
Picturesque Dalmatia. : 
Altruism and Leprosy. Francis Albert | 

Doughty. i 
Mr. Bryce as a Mountaineer. Elizabeth 

Robins Pennell. 


Chronicleof London MissionarySociety. 
a. 


Foreign Mission Economics. 


My First Missionary Journey. (Hankow, 
China). 
Robert Hodgkinson. 
Clergyman’s Magazine. July. 1s. 


Portrait and Short Notice of the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Nature of Prophecy. Rev. E. Relton, 
M.A., late Vicar of Ealing. 

Our Sacred Commission. VII. Dealing 
with Individuals: The Sick and Sorrow- 
ful. Rev. Canon Wynne, Professor of 
Pastoral Theology in the University of 
Dublin. 

Reported Sermons: Canon Liddon at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 1. Resurrection asa 
Proof of our Lord’s Divinity ; 2. Victory 
over the World. 


Cornhill Magazine. 
Capri of To-day. 
An Advance Sheet. 
Rural Reminiscences. 
British Birds : their Nests and Eggs. 


English Illustrated Magazine. 6d. 

Needlework Guild. H.R.H. Princess 
Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, and 
the Lady Wolverton. 

Eton College. (Illustrated.) H.C. Max- 
well Lyte, C.B., Rev. Sydney R. James, 
and Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 

8. Cecilia. Lewis Morris. 

Adare Manor. (Illustrated.) The Lady 
Enid Wyndham Quin. ! 

Overland from India. Sir Donald Mac- } 
kenzie Wallace, K C.1.E. 


Expository Times. 3d. 
Personal Immortality in Christ. 
fessor Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., M.P. 
Expository Times Guild of Bible Study. 
Rev. Principal. Moule, M.A., Cambridge. 
Index to Modern Sermons. 
Ethiopian, and the Old Testament. Rev. 


6d. 





Pro- 





George Adam Smith; M.A., Aberdeen. 
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Expositor. 1s. 
Saint Paul at Ephesus. Professor W. M. 


barcwwag @ Xs t 

On the Relation of Christian to Jewish 
Worship. Rev. Prebendary Edgar C. 8S. 
Gibson, M.A. 

Resurrection of the Dead. Rev, Professor 
W. Milligan, D.D. 4 

Sixty-third Psalm. Rev. Professor T. K. 
Cheyne, D.D., Canon of Rochester. 

Did St. Paul Use a Semitic Gospel? Rey. 
Professor J. T. Marshall, M.A. 


Fireside. July. 6d. 
Out and About. (Illustrated.) By A.J. 
ngton, F.R.S.N.A. 
Celebrated Wits and Humourists. By 
Archdeacon Whately. 
John Howard: The Prison Philan- 
thropist. (Illustrated.) 
Successful Journalists. By E. C. Kenyon. 


Girl’s Own Paper. 6d. . 
From the Artistic World. (Nathalie 
Janotha.) Her Mother. 
Orders for Women. Sophia F. A. Caul- 


feild. 
Motives from Old Jagamese Embroideries 
for English NeedRworkers. Gleeson 


White. 

“Passing Rich with Forty Pounds a 
Year. 

Anne Boleyn. Sarah Tytler. 

Good Words. 6d. 


The Homes of the Norman Dukes—con- 
cluding paper. Dean of Gloucester. 
The Psalms. Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone. % 
The Sun,—Il. Sir R. S. Ball. 

Murols. Rose G, Kingsley. 


Great Thoughts. 6d. 


Portraits and Biographies of Bishop West- 
cott, Edmund Burke, Dr. Chas. Mackay, 
and Emerson. ? 


Harper’s. July. 1s. 


—_ A Poem. Thomas Bailey Ald- 

rich. 

Port Tarascon. The Last Adventures of 
the Illustrious Tartarin—II.  (Illus- 
trated.) Alphonse Daudet. 

A Famous Chapbook Villain. Jonathan 
Wild. (Illustrated.) Howard Pyle. 
The Moonlighter of County Clare. A 

Story, Jonathan Sturges. 

Architecture and Democracy. Robert S. 


inca 
Texan Types and Contrasts. (Illus- 


trated.) » Lee C. Harby. 

Social Life in Oxford. Illustrated.) 
Ethel M. Arnold. 

Giosue Carducci, and the Hellenic Re- 
action in Italy. Frank Sewall. 

Baltic Russia, Henry Lansdell, D.D. 
(Iilustrated.) 


Housewife. 6d. 
WhatPeople are Wearing. Lucie Cobbe 
Armstrong. 
ianten. Flats. Chapters 1 and 2. Marion 
slie. 


Lessons in Drawing without a Master. 
Hume Nisbet. 

Technical Education for Women in 
France. Florence Grey. 

How to Collect Fossils. Amos R. Wells. 

Character-Reading from Photographs. 
James Coates. 


Igdrasil. 


Ruskiniana (Letters on Railways, &c.) 
House of Ravensburg. Hon. Roden Noel. 
Art and Simplicity of Life. IT. ‘ 
Pictures of 1890. Kireton Parkes. 
Conventionality. Margaret Hunter. 


Illustrated Naval and Military Maga- 
zine. 2s. 6d. 
ee of the British Army. The Crimean 
poch, 
Great Commanders of Modern Times. IV. 


Napoleon. W. O‘Connor Morris. 
The Cinque Ports: Dover. Holland 
Tringham 





The True Story of Jellalabad. Lieut. 
General Sale-Hill, C. B. 

Our Daggers ; or, How to Use the New 
Bayonet. Captain A. Hutton. 

Naval Warfare. Rear Admiral P. H. 

gone ie Military T h 
me Notes on tar ‘opography. 
yer W. Verner, RB 

The Kicking Mare. I. 

The Fortifications of Roumania. 


Irish Monthly. 6d. 
The Children’s ;Ballad Rosary. Part III 
Two Civilizations: Part II. By Rey. P. 
A. Sheeham 
Michael Blak 


ce, Bishop of Dromore. 
Part X. Editor. 


Journal of Education. July. 6d. 


Leipsic v. Naas, 

Publication of School Books in France. 
By W. J. Greenstreet. 

London Matriculation. By John Gerard. 


Journal of the Institute of Actuaries. 
2s. 


Mr. Henry William Manly on making 
Annual Premiums cease at an Earlier 
— than fixed in the Policy; with 
Discussion. 

Mr. T. B. Sprague on the Premiums for 
Assurances against Issue to Widowers, 
Bachelors, and Married Men, or on the 
Caleulation of the Values of Benefits 
depending on Marriage and on Birth of 
Issue; with Discussion. 

Mr. James Chatham on the Construction 
and Use of the Combined Marriage and 
Mortality Tables for Widowers. 


King’s Own. 64. 


Geology and the Deluge. 

Our Religious Press—‘“*The Christian 
World.” 

Why did Jesus die? Part II. 


Knowledge: The Tillage of Old Manorial 


Lands. By Canon Isaac Taylor. 

A Simple Explanation of Clerk Maxwell's 
Theory of Electricity. By R. Camper 
Day. 

On the Distribution of Stars in the Milky 
Way. By A. C. Ranyard. Illustrated 
by Photographs of the Milky Way made 
at the Lick Observatory. 

Teeth and their Variations. By R. Lyd- 
dekker. : 

Why is Sea-water Salt? By W. Matthieu 

illiams. 


Ladies’ Treasury. 7d. 


Some American Songs and their Origin. 

Removal of Statuary Blocks from the 
Marble Qttarries of Carrara. (IIl.) 

Renunciation by the Archduchess Valérie 
of the Crown of Austria-Hungary. 


Leisure Hour. 6d. 


Sovereigns of Europe. George I., King of 
the Hellenes (with Portrait). . 
Montyon Prize; Its Heroes and Heroines. 

L. G. Seguin. 
Everyday Life of a Policeman. W. J. 


Gordon. 
Visit. to Iceland, W. Telbin. (With original 


Sketches.) 
Baron Von Stein (with portrait.) J. Hair. 
Tiffin Junior. Marie Adelaide Belloc. 


Lippineott’s. July. 1s. 


Picture of Dorian Gray. By Oscar Wilde. 


A Unit. (A Poem.) By Elizabeth 
Stoddard. 

Chieromancy of To-day. By Ed. Heron- 
Allen, 


Keely’s Contributions to Science. By C. 
J. Bloomfield-Moore. 
ContemporaryBiography : Senator Ingalls. 
By J. M. Stoddart. , ves 
Dead Man’s Diary. XII. XIII. 
Indissolubility of Marriage. I. Eliz:beth 
R. Chapman. II. George T. Bettany. 





Little Folks. 6d. 
Travels in Curiosity Land. 


Longman’s Magazine. 6d. 


Nero and St. Benedict. Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar. 
Visit to Jeddah and Suakin. Hugh E. M. 


Stutfield. 


Oxford: The Upper River. Aubyn 


Battye. 
My Islands. Grant Allen. 


Lyceum. July. 4d. 
Revenue from Intemperance 
Taxation of Irelund. 
Faust Legend. I. 
Our Baliads and our Novelists. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 1s. 


Lessing's ‘‘ Faust.” T. Bailey Saunders. 
Farm-Pupils in the Celonies. 


Smoke-Plague and its Remedy. Edward 


Carpenter. 
Valencia Del Cid. Stanley J. Weyman. 


Waltz of Chopin. Author of “ Aut Dia- 


bolus, aut Nihil.” 


Missionary Review of the World. 1s. 


The McAll Mission. Arthur T. Pierson. 

Indian Somajes. F. F. Ellinwood, 

Lack of Information and Individualism. 
(Editorial—A. T. 


Month. . 2s. 


Italy before the Railways. Part III. Rey. 
John Morris, F.S A. 

Sir George Stokes on Immortality. 
Charles Coupe. 

Irish Worthies of the Sixteenth Century. 
Brother Dominic Collins, Rey. Ed- 
mund Hogan. 


Monthly Packet. July. 1s. 


Cameos from English gene yg Cameo 
CCLXXVI. Philip V. and Charles VI. 

Sketches of Old Norse Literature. Miss 
Oswald. 

Village of Yesterday. 

Loose Leaves from the Note-Book of a 
Civil Engineer. Mrs. Elizabeth Worme- 
ley Latimer. 


Murray’s Magazine. 1s. 


S. Marina. By Lewis Morris. 
Scotland Yard. By J. Hall Richardson. 


A Studio in Provence. By A.M. Wake- | 


field. 

Technical Education : 
Boys and Men. By P. E. Matheson. 
Girls, By Selina Hadland. 

London River. By Morley Roberts. 

Why not Iceland? By Jon Stefansson. 
Trade Unionism. Replies to Mr Shipton: 
1, By J. L. Mahon, Postmen’s Union. 

2. By Fred. Hammill, London Trades’ 
ouncil, 
The Home of Adelina Patti. 


Newbery House Magazine. 1s. 


Missions to the Central African Lakes. 
By Rev. F. Arnold, M.A. 

The Practice of Medicine in the Ancient 
East. _ By Rev. A. Sayce, M.A., LL.D. 
Pilgrimages to English Shrines in the 

Middle Ages. By A.G. Hill, “5? 
Eminent Churchmen. II. George Herbert. 
By W. H. Davenport Adams. 
A Visit to Little Gidding. By E. Walford. 
The Vicomte’s Bride. By Esmé Stuart. 
First Part of New Serial. 
Changed Lots. By Frances Armstrong. 


North Country Lore and Legend. 6d. 


Leland, the Antiquary, in Durham and 

Northumberland. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A. 
Alnwick Castle. F. R. Wilson. 
Whiteficld in the North. 
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Outing. July. 6d. 

Visit to Carthage and Tunis. (Illus- 
trated.) By Colonel J. Howard Oowper- 
thwait. 

Summer in Europe—A Wheel. (Illus- 
trated.) By Frank M. Farwell. 

Yellowstone Park. (Illustrated.) By A. B. 


u i 

National Guard of Vermont, (Illustrated.) 
By Lieut. Leary, U.S.A. 

Manhattan Athletic Club. (Illustrated.) 
By George Albert White. 

In the North-Western Fields of Sport. 
(Illustrated.) Ernest Ingersoll. 


Parents’ Review. July. 6d. 

Star Map forthe Month. Mrs. L. O. d’A- 
Li mbe. 

Motives, or Rewards and Punishments. 
Dorothea Beale. : 

Should Children have a special Literature? 
Edward Salmon. 

Our Sons. 3. Our Cadets. Capt. Rowley 

ard. 


Phrenological Magazine. July. 6d. 
Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P. (with Por- 


trait). 

Plurality of Functions of the Brain. 

Phrenological Aspect of Modern Physio- 
logical Research. 

Study of Mind. 

Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and 
Applied. 

Noted Englishwomen. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 
June. 2s. 

Dr. Déllinger. I. Dorricoti. 

Newer Evangelicalism. Joseph Hughes. 

Ethical Uses in Scientific Study. H. 
Yooll. 

Labour Problem: Ideals and Utopias. 
Joseph Ritson. 

Sociology of the Old Testament. J.D. T. 

Aborigines of Australia. Michael Clarke. 

Proceedings of the Society for Psychi- 
eal Research. June. 3s. 

Phantasms of the Dead, from Another 
Point of View. F. Podmore. 

Defence of Phantasms of the Dead. E. W. 
H. Myers. 

Record of Telepathic and Other Experi- 
ences. The Author of ‘‘A Record of 
Recent E imeuts in Crystal Vision.” 

Experimenta. Comparison between 

ce and Thought-transference in 
Correspondence of Disgrams. Lieut. 
Colonel G. Le M. Taylor. 

Observations on Clairvoyance, etc. Drs. 

Dufay and Azam 
Quarterly News of Woman’s Work. 14. 

Mission Trip to Bageshwar Mela. Miss 
Meachen, of Almorah. 

Work among Women in Bellary. Mrs. 


oines, 
Women’s Work in Hong Kong. Miss 
Rowe. 
Quiver. 6d. f 
Bryant's Religious Poetry. (With Portrait) 
Sick-room Comforts. By a Nurse. (lIIl.) 
Short Arrows. (Notes of Christian Life 
and Work in all Fields.) 





Royal Statistical Society’s Journal. 
June, 5s 


Statistics of Insanity in England, with 
Special Reference toits Alleged Increas- 
ing Prevalence. By N. A. Humphreys, 


Esq. 

On Taestege- Rates and Marriage - Ages, 
with Special Reference to the Growth 
of Population. By Dr. William Ogle, 
M.A., F.R.C.P. 

The Relations between Industrial Con- 
eiliation and Social Reform. By L. L. 
Price, Esq., M.A. 

Miscellanea :—1. Wages in the Principal 
Textile Trades.—2. The Uniformity of 
the Census of Australasia in 1891.— 
3. Anthropometric Identification of 
Criminals. — 4. Notes on Economical 
and Statistical Works.—5. Quarterly 
List of Additions to the Library, &c. 


Scots Magazine. 6d. 
Assemblies. 
Social Development: A Sketch not Ideal. 
= I ee slands. By John Watson, 


Alexander Wilson, Ornithologist and 
Poet.—Part I. By W. Sinclair. 


Seribner’s Magazine. ts. 
Suburban House. (Milustrated.) Bruce 


Price. 

Bird Cradles. (Illustrated.) W. Hamil- 
ton Gibson. 

Rights of the Citizen—IV. To his own 
Reputation. E. L. Godkin. 

House of Tembinoka.  (Illustrated.) 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Surf and Surf-Bathing.  (lIllustrated.) 
Duffield Osborne. 

Last Slave Ship. George Howe, M.D. 


Shipping World. 6d. 


Anglo- American Agreement. (Illus- 
trated.) 
Atlantic Dangers: How to avoid Ice- 


bergs. 

Britis’ Gunboats for the Zambesi. 
(Illustrated.) 

Electricity in the American Navy. 


Sun, 6d. 
The Last Babylonian Empire. Alex. H. 
Japp, LL.D. 
Reading for Boys and Girls. Mrs. Mayo. 
American Humourists. Part III. G. 
Barnett Smith. 
Jean Ingelow. Elspeth H. Barzia. 


Sunday at Home. 6d. 


What a Girl can do. (Lizzie Wesley.) 
Julia E. Ball. 
Frederick Stanley Arnot. (With Por- 
traits.) 
Workhouse Life in Town and Country. 
Mrs. Brewer. 
Sunday Magazine. 6d. 
“‘God Bless the Lads.” Late Alexander 
Raleigh 
Amelia Opie, Part L Early Life. W. 
Garrett Horder. 
Arran. A. W. W. Dale. 
Insect Scavengers. Darley Dale. 








Temple Bar. 1s. 


The Romance of History.—X. Vidocq. 
The Memoirs of Prince Talleyrand. 
Napoleon Described by his Valet. 

Some Florentine Mosaics. 
Christmastide at Tangier. 


Theatre. 1s. 
Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. Jerome 

K. Jerome. 
Christopher Marlowe. Harry Plowman. 
Stalls, the Pit, and the Critic. Evelyn 

Ballantyne. 


Tinsley’s Magazine. 6d. 
Royal Academy. 
Why not National ? 
Cave North. 
Lord Charles Beresford (with Portrait). 
Chas. J. Ward, M.A. 
Segeen and the Pyrenees. R. S. Mylne. 
British Industries. Chappell and Co. 


United Service Magazine. 1s. 

National Insurance. III. By Vice-Admiral 
Sir George Tryon, K.C.B. 

Th. Re-armament of the German Army. 
By a German Staff Officer. 

The Best Mounted Arm for the Volun- 
teers:—l. The Mounted Rifleman. B 
Brigadier-General Viscount Melgund. 
2. nag pee oy” By Captain Eustace 
Balfour, London Scottish Rifle Volun- 

teers, 3. The Yeomanry. By Major W. 
A. Baillie Hamilton, C.M.G. 4. Reflee- 
tions on the Whole Case. By Lieut- 
General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 


Protest against the Channel Tunnel. 

Waterloo. IV.—Napoleon’s Responsibilit; 
for French Failure. By Colonel F. 
Maurice, R.A. 

A Summer's Night’s Dream. Part II.— 
War Reminiscences. The Beginning of 
the Dream. 

The African Mania. By Sir Samuel Baker 


Woman’s World. 1s. 

Mrs. Jopling at Home. (ill.) Frederick 
Dolman. 

Marie Bashkirtseff: A Sketch from Life. 
dil.) D. H. E. 

Dressing as a Duty and an Art. Mrs. Aria. 

Beatrice Exhibition at Florence. ‘‘ Leader 
Scott.” 

Getting up a Health-Class. Miss E. N. 
Sheffield. 

Dramatic Singing as a Career for Women. 
Miss Annie Glen. 


Worker’s Monthly. 2d. 
Late Princess Eugénie of Sweden. Prin- 
cipal: Cairns. 
Sunbeam Club. 
Needed Changes in our Church Services. 


Young England. 3d. 
About Beetles. Darley Da’e. 
= — Dress Well : A Talk with our 
irls. 
Trees, and How to Know Them. (lllus- 
trated.) Gordon Stables, M.D. 
Visit to ‘‘Jamrach’s.” (Illustrated). 
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AMERICAN PERIODICALS FOR JUNE. 


American History. 50 cents. 
Some Old New Spkars. (Illustrated. ) Hon. 
Charles K, Tuckerma 


A one: and = Dern hich. (Illustrated.) 


ilso: 
Our Northern Relutiboun. Prosper Bender, 


M.D. 
American Belles and Brides in England. Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb. 


Bishop Jonathan Mayhew Wainwright, 1792— 


, 1864. Roy Singleton. 
Andover Review. 35 cents. 


Working Population of Cities, and What the 


Universities Owe Them. Morrison I. Swift. 


Shall Episcopacy be Reinstituted ? Rev. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
Preterition. George A. Strong. 


—— Theism. Rev. Francis H. John- 


o las Mundi.” Editorial Review. 
Arena. 50cents. Boston. 


Queen Christina and De Liar. Edgar Fawcett. 


(Poem.) 
Henry W. see Editor, Orator,Man. J. W. 


Lee, D. 
The ‘Gap “between Common Schools and 
Colleges. President Charles W. Eliot, of 


Harvard University. 


Race Question, Hon. Wm. C. P. Breckin- 


bridge, of Kentucky. 


Alfred Tennyson and the Sg eel of our 


Age. James T. Bixby, 
Ibsen as a Dramatist. Hamlin Garland. 


— Punishment. Rev. Charles Holland 


der, 


New England Magazine 

Columbia College. 
Howard van Amringe, A.M. 

Decoration Day Thoughts. Gen. 
Trumbull. 

The Great Dorr War. Charles H. Payne. 

The Home of Lydia Maria Child. 
Sereno Hudson. 

Early Home of Henry W. Grady. 
Crawford. 


Is Agriculture Declining in New England? 
W. D. 
How John Endicott cut the Red Cross from 


Frederic Hathaway Chase. 
Oklahama and the Indian Territory. 
Crawford 


the Flag. Nathan M. Hawkes. 


State Aid to Higher Education in New Eng- 


land. Kate Gannett Wells. 
Our Day. 25 cents. 


New Conspiracies of Ultramontanism in Ger- 


many. Robert Ferguson. 


N —— Remedies for Nullifaction. Speaker 


. B. Reed. 
Perils of Promises of patie Citizenship. 
Mrs. Tibbles (‘‘ Bright Eye 
—" Lottery Geen. 


Lite a Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Ex. 

Pres. Cyrus Hamlin. 
Boston Monday ba Fifteenth Year. 

Josep 

American Gpportwnition in Africa. 

Cannibalism, the Slave’Trade, and 
the Rum Traffie on the Congo. 

Miss Scudder on the New York Collegiate 





Settlement. 





(With Portrait.) J. 
M. M. 


Rev. Alfred 


T. Remson 


Anthony Com- 





|Commonwealth, 35cents. (Denver.) 


Study of an American Poet. (Bryant.) Wm. 


H. Tibbals. 
Spiritual Progress. L, L. Prud'homme. 
(Verse.) H. V. A, 


Timon to the Preachers. 
Ferguson. 
Voice in Sitiging. Albert P. Schack. 
Poet-Lore. 25 cents. 
Marston’s Shakespearianisms, L. M. Griffiths. 
Browning’s Form. Francis Howard Willianis. 
Shakespeare Commemorations.—II, George 
Morley. 
Tragic Motive of ‘Ina Balcony.” Alice Keni 
Robertson. 


The Kindergarten. ) 
Public School Kindergartens. HE. A. K. 
Systematic Science for Kindergarten and@ 

Primary School.—XII. June. Edward G. 
Howe. 
Kindergarten Management and Methods.—II. 


The Tone of the Kindergarten. Constance 
Mackenzie. 
Reports from Kindergarten Clubs. Miscel- 
laneous. 
University of the South Journal. 2 dols. 
per annum. 


Saar Extension in England, W. P. 

rent. 

Webster and Calhoun. I.—W. H. McKellar. 
II.—Harvey S. McCutchen, 

“The Doge's Palace” at Venice. 
Boucher, 


Augustus 


ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Art and Literature. June. 1s. 
Engraved Portrait: Ellen Terry. 
Mepmoare “3 Flates Onward. Xiter Sir John 

Mezzo, h Plate: In the Month of Ma 
After FW. Ww. Toptane Bt R.I. " 

Ellen Terry. 

Drummond of Hawthornden. - 

The English School of Painting. 

Ale Dumas ; How He Lives and Works. 
(Illustrated.) 

Heroes of the Thirty Years’ War in Sculpture. 
Te ne rated. 5 Eng 


apc 1s.-6d. 
W. B. Richmorid’s Work, and His Life as an 
Artist. (llustrated.) Alfred Higgins. 
gs nee No. Il. (Ilustrated.) Clinton 
—_ 


Royal Academ lemy in the Last Century. 
+ ve no ie ) Hodgson, R.A., and Fred. A 
m. 
— pig ey ore Decoration. (Illus- 
ted.) Aymer Vallance. 
Gentiva Exhibitions at Home and Abroad. 
Pity: nempes ) _ Claude Phillips. 
Art Gossip and Reviews. 
Century Magazine. 
Italian Old Sapte Filippino Lippi. 
trated.) W. J. Stillman 
English Illustrated Magazine. 
The Art of Silhouetting. A. W. Tuer. 


Good Words. 
Strugglers in Art. Jean Paul Laurens. 


Housewife. 


(Illus- 


oe ia Drawing Without Master. Hume | 
j 





Igdrasil. 
Pictures of 1890. Kireton-Parkes. 


! 
Figaro Illustre. 

The Widow of Ulysses. Story. By Henri! 
Bonchot Illustrated by J. H. Kaemmerer. 
Hunting! Child's Song. Musie by Frager, 
and the Verses by Dezauny. Illustrated by 

Albert Lyneh. 

Patriotic Pottery. By Paul Endel. Illus- 
trated in coloured fac-simile. 

Among the best Illustrations : — Eugene 
Lambert's ‘‘The Ciyarl,” the Portrait of 
the young Princess of Caramon-Chimay, 
by. Eemonhids, Meissonier’s two ‘‘ 1814.” 


Magazine of Art. 

The Last of England. (Frontispiece.) From 
Painting by Ford Madox Brown. 

Ford Madox Brown. (lllustrated.) 
Madox Rossetti. 

Illustrated Journalism in England : Its de- 
velopment. 1. (Illustrated.) C.N. Wil- 
jamson. 

The Wife : Midsummer. (Illustvated.) Mar- 
garet I. Dicksee. 

(Illus- 


Current Art: The New Sates. 
bg ig Hey and His Portraits. (Illustrated.) 


Lucy 


trated.) M. H. Spielmann 


Armour and Arms at the Tudor Exhibition 
(Illustrated.) Baron De Cosson. 


Murray’s Magazine. 
A Studio in Provence. A. M. Wakefield. 


Newbery House Magazine. 
Flemish Painters, II. Vam Eycks. 
trated.) G.S. Macquoid. 
Art Competition. 


(Illus- 





New Review. 


The Salon and the Royal Academy, Duke o* 
Marlborough. 


Letterpress. 


Portfolio. 


Wellington. W. 

Charing Cross to st Paul's. Justin McCarthy.. 

The British Seas and St. George’s Channel. 
P. G. Hamerton. 

A New Theory about Gothic Architecture. 
W..A. 

Art Chronicle. 

Tilustrations. 

Wellington. Stevens. 

The Strand. Joseph Pennell. 

Carnarvon Castle. Dawson. 


Temple Bar. 


Some Florentine Mosaics, 


Tinsley’s Magazine. 


Royal Academy. 
Why net Nattonal ? 
Cave North. 


Universal Review. June. 


Art of England. H. Quilter. (Illustrated.) 
Riyal Salons. Mrs. E. Crawford. (Illustrated.) 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monat- 
shefte. June, 
Panorama of Ancient Rome. By J. Buhl- 


man and Alex. Wagner. (Illustrated.) 
Cc. hes Allers’s Sketches in Switzerland. (Illus- 


rated. 

Pinos ee the Salon of the Paris Palace of 
Indust (Illustrated.) T. de Wyzewa. 
Van Dy ck's “Sepulchre of Christ” in the 
Berlin Museum (illustrated), with Portrait. 

of the Etcher. W. Unger. 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles usew vn this Index. 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 






A. C. W., Catholic World Lip Lippincott’s Monthly Ps., Psyche 
A.1, Al C. Wk., Church Work L.M., Longman’s Magazine ¥ uiver 
.Q., Anglo-Israei Quarterly D.R., Dublin Review L. @., London Quarterly . &.. uarterly Review 
A. Art and Literature E., Expositor L. S., London Society R. A.S., Journal of the Royal 
All W., All the World Ed. Educatien L.T., Ladies’ Treasury Agricultural Society 
.M., Atlantic Monthly E. H., English Historical Re- | Luc., Lucifer R. G.S., Proceedings of the Royal 
Ant. Antiquary view byes Lyceum Geographical Society 
A.Q., Asiatic Quarterly BE, English Illustrated a onth R.H.S., Journal of the Royal 
A. R. Andover Review Magazine Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine Horticultural Society 
Arg.. Argosy E. M., Evangelical Magazine M.A.H a zine of American | R.S.S., RoyalStatisticalSociety s 
ArtJ,, Art Journal E.R., Edinburgh Review istor ournal 
ArtR.. Art Review E. T., Expository Times M. Art, Magazine of Art s., Sun 
As., Asclepiad E. W., East and West M.C., Monthly Chronicle S. A., Sun Artists 
Ata., Atalanta F., Forum M.E., Merry England San. R., Sanitary Record 
Au. Author Fi. Fireside Mind, Mind S. C. Sporting Celebrities 
A. W., Amateur Work F. L Figaro Illustre M. M., Murray’s Magazine cots, Scots Magazine 
B., Bailey’s Magazine Fore’s_ Fore’s Sporting Notes - P. Monthly Packet crib., Scribner's Magazine 
Bank. Banker's Magazine F. Q. E., Friends’ Quarterly Exa- | M.Q., Manchester Quarterly S. D., Subjeets of the Day 
Bel., Belgravia miner M. N. C., Methodist New Con- S.G.M., Scottish Geographical 
Bk-wm, Bookworm F. R., Fortnightly Review nexion Magazine Magazine 
. M. Blackwood's Magazine G. M., Gentleman’s Magazine M.R., Missionary Review S. H., Sunday at Home 
0. P., Boy’s Own Paper G.0O.P., Girls’ Own Paper M. W. Men and Women S.M., Sunday Magazine 
.,. British Sportsmen G.T Great Thoughts N. A. R., North American Re- | Soe. R., Social Review 
B. T. J., Board of Trade Journal G. W., Good Words view S * Scottish Review 
C., Corrhill H.C., Home Chimes Nat. R., National Review S.T., Sword and Trowel 
C. C. M., Counties Constitutional H.M., Harper’s Magazine N. Nineteenth Century Rus Statesman 
Magazine H.R., Homiletic Review N. E. M., New England Magazine Stat., Royal Statistical 
C. G., Children’ s Guide H. W., Homeopathic World N. H., Newbery House Maga- Society’s Journal 
Cen., Centennial Ls | * Housewife zine St. N., St. Nicholas 
Chaut. Chautauquan [zine | H. Y, P.,Harper's Young People | N.R., New Review S.W., Shipping World 
C. F. M., Cassell’s Family Maga- | Ig., Igdrasil 0., Outing 7. Time 
+, Chambers’s Journal I. M., Irish Monthly 0.D., Our Day T.B., Temple Bar 
C.L. G., County and_ Local I. M.N. a Maslenary P.. Portfolio Th., Theatre 
Gov ernment, Magazine New P. "E, F,. Palestine Exploration Tin., Tinsley’s Magazine 
Clgy., Clergy man’s Magazine I. N. M., Illustrated Naval and ‘und. T. R. Theological Review 
Cl. R., Classical Review Military Magazine Phren. M., Phrenological Maga- U.R., Universal Review 
C.M., Century Magazine In, M.. Indian Magazine zine U.S. J. University of the South 
.M.G. Church Missionary | I, S., Industries Special P, Lee Poet Lore Journal 
Gleaner J. Journal of Education P. M. M., Primitive Methodist U.S. M., United Service Magazine 
C. M.I., Church Missionary In- | J, Q. es a Quarterly Re- Magazine V. M. Vegetarian Messenger 
telligencer P. M. Q., Primitive Methodist W., Work 
Cong. R., Congregational Review | J. Act., Jenteal of the Institute Quarterly W.M., Workers’ Monthly 
OSe, Cosmopolitan of Actuaries P.Q., Photographie Quarterly W. M. P. Western Magazine and 
C. P., Contemporary Pulpit K., Knowledge BP. Be Parents’ Review Portfolio 
C.Q@., Church Quarterly K.0., King’s Own P.R. | Presbyterian and Re- W.R., Westminster Review 
. Se Cassell’s Saturday Kg., Kindergarten formed Review W. W., Woman's World 
Journal Law Q., Law Quarterly Ps. R., Proceedings of the Y.E. Young England 
Com., Commonwealth | ” Little Folks Society for Psychical Y.M., Young Man 
Cc. R. Contemporary Review L. H.. Leisure Hour Research 





It has been found necessary to restrict this index to periodicals published in the English language. 
the leading Reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines, 











All the articles in 
Many more articles are 


indexed than can be noticed in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, but when they are noticed, the number of the page is added on 


which the notice will be found. 


Adare Manor, E. I., July 
#onian Punishment, A., Jun 
Africa: The Heart of Africa, C. J., July ; Science 
and the African Problem, A. M., July, 60; 
South Africa, W. R., July; The African Bub- 
0 by Sir John Pope Hennessy, N. C., July, 
ithe African Mania, by Sir Samuel Baker, 
, July, 27; British Gunboats for the 
dase S.W., july; America and Africa, 
0.D., June: F., June, 58; Cannibalism, Slave 
Trade, and Rum Traffic en the Congo, 0.D., 
June; England and Germany in Africa, by 
H. H. Johnston and Commander Lovett 
Cameron, F.R., July, 27; Stanley Exhibition, 
F.R., July, 54 
Agriculture, see also under Fruit-growing, Hor- 
ticulture: Agriculture in New England, 
.M., June; Curiosities of Irish Farming, 
Nat. R “July, 57; Farm Pupils in the Colo- 
nies, ye July ; ; Tillage of old Manorial 
July, io K., July; Farmers in Chains, Nat. R., 
uly, 4 
A. I., July, 93 
Ail the World, July, 93 
Allen, Grant, ‘My islands, L. M., July 
Alpine Scenery, Art Js July 
Amateur Werk, July, 93 
American Songs, L. T., July 
Andover Review, June, Jul » 46, 59, 96 
Angelic Immorality, Nat. July 





Anglo-American Agreement, S. W., July 

Antiquary, July, 93 

Architecture: American Definition of Gothic 
Architecture, A. M., July; Architecture and 
Democracy, H. M., July 

Arena, June, 32, 57, 96 

Argelez and ng Pyrenees, Tin., July 

Argosy, July, 9% 

Armies, Buviish and Foreign: Epochs of the 
British Army—the Crimean Epoch, I. N. M., 
July ; How to Use the New Bayonet, I. N. M., 
July; Military Topography, I.N.M., Jul 
Roumanian Fortifications, I. N. M., July ; the 
Re-armament of the German Army, LU. S.M 
July; Foreign Military Periodicals, 72 

Army Clothing: How it is Made, C.S., July 

Arnot, Frederick Stanley, S, H., duly 

Arran, S. M., July 

Art and Literature, oom. 96 

Art Journal, July, 96 

Art Magazines, and Art in other Magazines, 
see p. 96. 

Asclepiad, June, 48, 93 

Asphyxia, As., June 

Astronomy : Sir R. S. Ball on the Sun, II., G.W., 
July; tar Map, June 15 to July 15., P. R., 
June ; Distribution of Stars in the Milky Way, 
K. July ; Face ‘atthe Sky, K., July 

Atalanta, July, 9 

Athens, ‘Ancient, 1 H., July 








Athletics, see also under Cricket, Cycling: 
Manhattan Athletic Club, O., pad a Athletics 
in American Colleges, A. M., - y, 60 

Atlantic Monthly, July, 33, 60, 9% 

Australia: German Villages of South Australia, 
Cen., May, 38. The — af anit Cen., 
May. Aborigines, Q. R., 

Austria, Archduchess Nvalezie of, L. T., July 


Babylonian Empire, Last, S., July 

Bacon, Nathaniel, A M., July, 60 
Baltic Russia, H. M., July 

Bankers’ Magazine, July, Sg 

Barometers, Natural, C. J., July 
Bashkirtseff, Marie, W W., July 

Beatrice Exhibition at Florenee, ow. W., July 
Becart, Pierre, L. H., July 

Bee-hives, W, Jul 

Beetles, Y. .E., July 

Belgian Magazines, 69 

Bellamy, Edward, on Nationalism C. R., July, 53 
Beresford, Lord Charles, The, July 
Betterment, C R., July, 

Bird Cradles, Serib, ty 

Birds, British, C., July, 60 

Blackwood’s Magazine, July, 93 

Blake, Bishop M., of Eeemere, I. M., July 
Boleyn, Anne, G. O. P., July 

Boy’s Own Paper, July, 93 











Bookworm, July, 
Poin. Plurality ot Functions c?, Phren. 


Bruit: Banking and 9 P. duly Bank, July 
Britannia (Ship), B. 0. P 

Brown, Ford Madox, M. heed aly 
Browne, Bishop, of * mpg ie oh July 
Browning, Robert, Form of, P. L., June 
Bryant, W. C., Poet. Ba June; Q July 
Burke, ‘Edmund, G A 

Burmah, Upper, Sasi. at. R., July, 56 
Butler, Samuel, on Darwinism, U R., June 


M., 


Cadets, P. R., June. 
Caird, Mrs. atone on the Emancipation of the 
Family, N. A. R., June, 57 


Can a Mother forget : ?C. R uy. 52 

Canadian Lumber Mill, C. J., July 

.Cancer, Increase of, N. C., “July, 32; Cure of 
Count Mattei, Nat. R oJ uly, 56 


Capri of Today, C., 

Carducci, Giosue, a the Hellenic Re-action in 
Italy, H. M., July, 31 

Carthage and Tunis, 0., July 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, J uly, 93 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal, July, 93 

Centennial Magazine, May, 38, 93 

Century Magazine, July, 60, 93 

Chambers’s ournal, July, 93 

Channel Tunnel: A Protest, U.S. M., July 

Chapbook Villain (Jonathan Wild), H. M., July, 


61 
Chappell & Co., Messrs., Tin., July 
Character Reading from Photo > H., July 
Charitable ets Nat. R.. July, 56 
Charles VI., M. P., 
Charles XIl., of Bey. N. C., July, 55 
Chantauquan, July, 93 
Cheiromancy of Today, Lip., July 
Child, Lydia Maria, Home of, N. E. M., June 
Children’: Literature for, S., July ; ; P. R., June} 
Child-Life Insurance, C. R., July, 33 
China: Official Polytheism, N. C., July, 55 
Chopin, Waltz of, Mac., July 
Christian World (News a et), > 0., July, 59 
Christmas at Tangier, T. Bd 
hron. of London, Miss. Soe., "July, 93 
Church Furnishing and Decoration, Art J., July 
age Services, Needed Changes in, W. M., 
aly 
Cigarette Machine, A. .. Sd 
Cinque Ports, I. N. M., 
Vinson, Rights of, IV., Wy i. L. Godkin, Serib., 


Clairvoyance, Ps. R., June 

Clergyman’s Magazine, July, 93 

rants in London for Women and Girls, G. O. P., 

Collins, Brother Dominic, M., July 

Colonies: Sir C. Dilke’s ‘‘Greater Britain,” 
N. A. R., June, 57; Farm Pupils in the Colo- 
nee, Mac., July; Colonial Governorships, 

a 

Columbia ‘College, N. . E. M., June 

Commonwealth, The, Case for, W. R., July 

Com 223 pean Question, see under Temperance | 

Liquor Traffic 
Confeeson of the 17th century, N. H., July 
Contemporary Review, July, 2 29, 33, 39, 50, 52, | 








| 

Conv entionality, Ig., July 

Copyright, a. June; Protection of American | 
iterature, F. R., July, 54 | 

Cornhill Magazine, July, 60, 93 

Country Member's Moan, B. M., July 

Cowper, Poet, Unpublished MSS. of, U. R., June 

Cricket? Bs 0. P 


ae ee and _ Chinial Classes, Treatment of, 
Criminal Politics, by E.L. Godkin, N.A.R., June, 


Criticism. Oscar Wilde on, bac C,, July, 55 

Cullen, William, M.D., As., J une 

Culture and Current Orthodoxy, F., June, 43 

Cycling: Fore’s, July; Summer in Europe A- 
wheel, 0,, July 


Darwinism, Samuel Butler on, be R., June 
Date-Packing at Muscat, C. J., July 
— Alphonse, Port "Tarascon, H. M., July, 


Dead Man’s Diary, Lip., July, 34 

Decoration Day Thoughts, Ww E. M., June 

Dilke, Sir Charles. His ‘“‘Greater Britain,” 
x. £&F ., June, 57. A Radical Programme, 


July 
Directors, Liability of, see under Finance 





| Frith, W. P., C. S., 


| Gardens, Ouida on, N. A. R., June, 43 


Sy 
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Doge's Palace at Venice, U.S J , June 

Déllinger, Dr., Q. R., June 

Dorr War, N. E. M., June 

god as one of the Cinque Ports, I. N. M., 

u 

Ueoue: see under Theatres 

Drink Traffic, see under Temperance 

Drummond of oe A. L., June 

Dumas, Alexandre, fils, A. L., June 

——. Earl of: His Seat, Adare Manor, 
S. J., July 

Dutch ‘Magazines, 30, 36,-39 

Duval, Claude, Chapbook Hero, H. M., June 


Education, see also under Universities, Tech- 
nical Education and Contents of the Kinder- 
garten,Parents’ Review, Journal of Education, 
&c,; University Extension in England, U.S.J, 
June; The Gap between Common Schoolsand \ 
Colleges, A. June, 58; State Aid to Higher! 
Education in New England, N. E. M., June; |! 
Kindergartens, Kg., June; Eton College, 





E.I., July, 61 
Electricity : Clerk Maxwell's Theory, K., July 
Electricity in the American Navy, $.W., July 


Electro-Motors, B. O P.. 

Electrophorous, A. W., 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, e f., July 

Endicott, Jol, N. E M., June 

England, American Hatred of, N, A. R., June, 34 

English Lilustrated Magazine, July, 41, 61, 93 

Epidemic Diseases, Defences against, F. June, 49 

Episcopacy, Reinstitution of, A. R., June and 
July, 59 

Ethical Uses in Scientific Study, Q. R., June 

Eton College, E. I., July, 61 

Euganean Hills, F. R., July 

Eureka Stockade, Cen., May 

Evangelicalism, New, Q. R., June 

Expositor, July 

Expository Times, July, 93 


July 





Fair Trade, see under Protection 
Fame, Trumpet of, by H. D. Traill, U. R., June 
Farmers in Chains, Nat. R., July, 40 


Farrar, pay on, on Nero and St. Benedict, 
L. M., July 
Fiction : Th Limits of Realism, by E. Gosse, 


F., June, 58; Comedy in Fiction, B. M., July 
Finance : Mint Report, Bank, July ; Directors’ 
Liability, Bank, July 
Fire Insurance, N. R., July 
Fish and Fisheries : A 40-lb, Salmon, Mac., July 
France and Newfoundland Disputes, N.R., July 
Flats in London, H., July 
Fore’s Sporting Notes and Sketches, July 
Formative Influences, by W. E. H. Lecky, 
June, 51 


F., 


Fortnightly Review, July, 27, 54, 92 
Forum, June, 42, 43, 51, 58, 92 


Fossils, How to Collect., H., July 

France: French Affairs, C. R., July, 53; and 
Newfoundland, see under Fisheries 

Free Trade,, see under Protection 

French Magazines, 37, 44, 48, 62 

French Salons : ig of, C. M., July 

July 

Fruit- “Growing : Date-Packing at Muscat, C. J., 


July 


Galvanic Batteries, A. W., July 


Genius and Moral Responsibility, no R., July 
Geology and the Deluge, K. O., 


| Ingalls, Senator, A. M., 


| Insurance: 





George, Henry, on the Single Tan, ¢ M., July, 47 

German Magazines, 45, 48, 66 

German Theological Literature, A. R., July 

Germany : New Conspiracies of U itramontanism, 
0.D., June; The Re-armament of the Army, 


-S. M., Jul y 
Gidding, Little, N. H., July 
Girl’s Own Paper, July, 94 
Gladstone, W. E., Character Study of, N. R., 
July ; on the Psalms, G. W.. July, 38 
— in Excelsis, Point of Grammar i in, A. R., 


July 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, Nat. R., July, 


Good Words, July, 38, 94 

Governors, Colonial, Nat. R., July, 56 

Grady, Henry W., A., June, 58; and N.E. M., 
June, 58 


Greater Britain, see under Colonies 
Great Thoughts, July, 94 
Greece, King George I. of, Biographical, L. H., 


| Journe 
| Journal of the Institute of ‘Actuaries, July, 94 


| Journalism 





July, 35 


Harper's Magazine, July, 3], 41, 61, #4 
r’s twee sal J uly, 4 


ith Class, 
ers Mr. Henniker,  phren. M., July 
-H., ty 


ene Arthur, B. S 

rt, George, N 

History, Romance of, 5 T. B., Jul 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Sar the Teacups, 
A.M., July 

Holy Land, B. M., July 

Horticulture: Orchids Cc. J,, July; Ouida on 
Gardens, N. A. R., June, 43 


Houses : in the City, Scrib. June; and in the 
ag Serib., July, 60; London Flats, 


H., 
Housewiie, July, 90 
Howard, John, Fi., July 
Humorists : Fi., heer 

July 
Huxley, Prof., on Lux Mundi, N. C., July, 43 
~—_ »hobia : Louis Pasteur and, €. R., July, 
at. R., 29 

Mypastionn, As., June, 48 


American Humorists, 


Ibsen, H., A., June, 58 

Icebergs in the Atlantic, S. W., July 

Iceland, M. M., July; L. H., July 

Icelandic Sagas, B. M., July 

Idar, Vale of, B. M., July 

Igdrasil, July, 94 

Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine, July, 


94 

Immortality, Sir Geo. Stokes on, E. T., July, 
and M., uly 

Index to ‘Modern Sermons, C. T., Ju 

India: eggs from, E. I., July; Mase hange 
with, B. M., July 

Indian Question of America, A. June, 58; Okla- 
homa and the Indian Territory, N. E. 
June; Perils of Promiseés * Indian Citizeu- 
ship, by Mrs. Tibbles, 0. D., June 

Individuals, Dealing ie Clsy., July 

July 

Ingelow, Jean, S., July 

| Insanity, see under Lunacy 

Insect Scavengers, S. M., July. 

National Insurance Against Acci 

dents in Mines in Scotland, Bank., July 

Insurance of Children, C.R , July, 33; Life In 

surance Premiums, J. Act., July; Nationa! 

Insurance. IIL., S.M., July; Insurance: 

against Fire, N. R., Jul y 


Invalids, Mrs. Lynn ‘Linton + 1c J., July 
| Ireland: Two Civilisations, I. M.. July: 
Mr. Balfour's Land Pure nae Bill. N. C., 


July, 56; and C. 8. Parnell on, N. A.R., June, 
36; Irish Farming, a R., July, 57 

irish Monthly, July, 94 

Irish Worthies of the 16th Century, M., July 

Italian Magazines, 68 

Italy: Italy before the Sewers _ July; Old 
Italy v. Young Italy, W. R., July 


Jamrach’s, Y. E., July 
Janotha, Natalie, en, G. ¢ P., July 
Japan: The First Election, a Ce July 
Jeddah and Suakin, L. M.. J 
Jefferson, Jos., pede acs A IX., C. M.. 
July, 60 
Jellalabad, True Strory of, I. N. M., July 
Jews: Christian and Jewish Worship, E., July 
Jonnston, H. H,, on England and Germany in 
Africa, F.R., July, 27 
[nnn Mrs., W. W., July 
ul of Education, ‘July, 94 


Journal of Mental Science, July, 32 

and the Press: Illustrated 
Journalism in England, M. Art. July; The 
Press and Government, N. C., July; Success- 
ful Journalist, Fi., July; Russian Journalistic 
Press, B. M., July ; ; Newspaper Illustration 
(A new Profession wanting Professors), C. R.. 
July, 53 


Kay, John, M. Art, July 

Keely’s Contributions t to pe Lae July, 45 
Kentucky Blue-Grass, C. M., 

Kindergarten, June, 96 

Kindergartens, Kg... June 

King’s Own, July, 39, 40 

Kleptomania, C. S., July 

Knowledge, July, 94 

“« Kreutzer Sonata,” see under Count L. Tolstoi 
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Labour Questions, Ideals and Genie, Q. R.,! 
risis in { , 92 
ew wegian Writers, Recent, Language of, A. M., 


June. Trade Unions, a. aaa July 
~ Post Office, N. C., J i 
,America, W, - duly; 

1890, F. R., July 

Ladies’ Treasury, July, 94 

Land se see under Ireland 

Lecky, W. E , Rationalist, ee — 51 

Lee, Richard he nry, A. M., J 

Leisure Hour, July, 35, 94 

Lessing's “* Faust,” Mac., July 

Letters and Life, A. R., July” 


Licensing Question, see under Temperance and 


Liquor Traffic 


Liddon, Canon, on the Resurrection, Clgy.,July 


Life, Art and Simplicity of, Ig., July 

Linton, Mrs. Lynn, on — C. J. July 

Lippincott’s Monthly, July, 34, 42, 45, 61, 94 

Liquor Traffic, see unde paghates 

Little Folks, July, 61. 94 

Little Gidding, N! H., July 

London River, M. M, July, 60 

Longman’s Magazine, July, 94 

Lord Chancellor's Works, C. F. M. July. 

Lorne, Marquis of, on Sir 
“ Greater Britain,” N. A. R., June 

Louisiana Lottery Octopus, 0. D. June 

Lowell, James Russell. 
Thomas Browne Sonnet), A. M., July, 33 

Lunacy: Statistics for England, 
Propagation of Insanity, J. M.S, July, 32 

Lux Mundi, A R., June; Professor Huxley on, 
N.C, Juiy, 43 

Lyceum, July, M4 


McAll Mission, M. R., July 

Mackay, Dr. Chas, G. T., July 

Maemillan’s Magazine, July, 29, 61, 94 

Magazine of American History, June 

Magazine of Art, July, 96 

Marble Quarries of Carrara, L. T., July 

Marriage and the Marriage Laws : 
of the Family, by Mrs. Mona Caird, N. A. 
June. 57, Marriage Rates and Ages, Stat., 
June; Indissolubility of Marriage, Lip. July, 
42, Our Civilisation and the Marriage Prob- 
lem A June. 32 

Marston's Shakespearianisms, P. L., June 

Mattei, Count, Cancer C “ r, Nat. R., July, 

May Day, Japanese, Cen , May 

Medici ine as practised in tue Ancient East, N. H., 

uly 

Military Periodicals, Foreign, 72 

Mind, Study of, Phren. M., July 

Missionary Review, July, 94 

Missions, Foreign: Tne McAll Mission, M. R., 
July; Lack of Information and Individualism, 
j Mat July ; Central African Lakes, N. H., 

uly 

Month, July, 94 

Monthiy Packet, July, 94 

Montyon Prize: Its Heroes 
L. H., July 

Motives, or Rewards and Punishments, 
June 

Murray's Magazine, July, 60, 


56 


and Heroines, 


P.B., 


94 
Music Magazines and “Music in other Maga- | 


zines, see p. 71 


a} 


Napoleon: Described by his bao T.B, July 
As a Commander, I. N. M., July 

Nasmyth, James, L. H., July 

National Insurance, see under Insurance 

National Review, July, 29, 40, 50, 56, 92 

Nationalism, Edward Bellamy on, C. R., July, 53 | 

Navies, English and Foreign: 


Electricity in the American ““"% S.W , July 
Foreign, Military Periodicals, 72 
Naval Warfare by Rear ‘Admiral P. H. Col- 


omb, I. N. M., July 
Needlework Guild, E. I., July, 41 
Nero and ne Benedict, ‘Archdeacon Farrar on. 
uly 
New bery House, July, 94 
New England Magazine, June, 58, 96 
Newfoundland, France, and, see under Fisheri 
New Review, July, 92 
Newt, Poet, B. O. P., ely 
New York Collegiate Settlement, 0. D., June, «i 
New Yorkers, Old, M. A, H., June 
Nineteenth Century, July, 32, 43, 50, 54, 92 
Nitrite of Amyl. As., June 
Norman Dukes, Homes of, Dean Spence on, 
G. W.. July 
Normandy, G, W Wood on, Arg , July 
Norse Literature, Old, MP, July 





55; Wage Values ; 
; The Rights of | 
Tabeur. W. R., July; Paris Workmen, 1390- | 


Charles Dilke’s 


In a volume of Sir 


Stat. June; 


Emancipation 
R., | 


-— American Review, 


July 
Novels sce under Fiction 
| Nuilification, 
| June 
| 


: Oklahema anfi the Indian Territory, N. E. M., 


June 
Old Testament, Soc iology of, Q. R., June 
Opie, Amelia, S. M., July 
Orchids, C. J., duly 
Orders tor Women, G. O. P., July 
— on Gardens, N. A. R., June, 43 
; Our Day, June, 46, 96 
| Outing. July, 48, 95 
Oxford. L, M., July; one aes Bate, by Miss E. M. 
Arnold, H. M., dul ly, 4 


Pantheistic Theism, A. R., June and July 
} Parents’ Review, June, $4 


N. A. R., June, 36 


Pasteur, Louis, and Hydrophobia,C R , July, 29 


Pasteur’s Prophylactic, Nat R., July, 29 

Patti, Mdme. Adelina, M. M., Jul y 

Paul, St , at Ephesus, E., July ; ; and a Semitic 
Gos] el E., July 

j Pauperism and the Poor Law: Workhouse Life, 
by Mrs. Brewer, §. H., July ; Poor Law Reform, 
C. &. July, 39 

pe rsian Literature, Nat R., July 

Personal Immortality in Christ, E. T., July 

Phantas mis of the Da a Ps. R., June, 28 

Piilip V <P. 

Phillips, ‘Wenic ry M., 

Pirenological Magazine, 

Phrenology, Phren. M., ; 

; Physiological Research, Modern, 

H Aspect of, Phren. ii. , July 

Pilgrimages to Englis h Shrines in the Middle 


July 
July, 94 
July 


Phrenological 


Ages, N.H. July 

| Playfair, Sir Lyon, C.S., July 

Poet Lore, June, 96 

Poetry in the a, 33, 

Police: Scotlane Yard, M. x“. July, 60; Every- 
day Life of a Ps liceman, L. H., July 


Polytheism, Official, in China, N. C., July, 

Portfolio, July, 96 

Portuguese Magazines, 63 

Post Office, Crisis in, ‘N. C., July, 55 

Prairie Philosophy, W. R., July 

Press, see under —— 

Preterition, A. R., June 

Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review, July, 61! 

Prisons, see under Russia 

Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, June, 28 

Profession, New, Svetpreae. og for a News- 





paper Illustration, C.R., July, 53 

Prophecy, Clgy., July 

Protection, see also American Tariff under 
United States: Value of Protection, N A.R, 
June 


| Provencal Pilgrimage, C. M., July, 60 

Psalm LXIII., E., July 

Psychical Research, Society for, Proceedings of, 
Ps. R., June, 28, 94 

| Quiver, July, 95 


| 
| 


i Retical Programme, by Sir C. Dilke, N. R. 
uly 
Railway Guards, C. J July 
Railway, Submerged, C. J., July 
| Ravensburg, House of, Ig., July 
| Reading for Boys and Girls, S. July; . R., 
| June 


Religion and Science, Prof. Huxley on: N. R., 
July 
| Religious Press—Christran World, K. 0., July 


Resurrection of the Dead, C. J., July; Canon 
Liddon on, Clgy., July 
Richmond, W. B., Art. ee 
_— of the Ocean, by paws, Giberne, N. H., 
July 
Riviera: Valescure, C. J., July 
Rochester Castle, Arg., (Summer Number) 
Rome, Ancient Arg., July 
Royal Pleasure Ships, C. J., July 
Royal Statistical Societ v's Journal, June, 95 
Rural Reminiscences, C., July 
Ruskiniana, Ig., July 
tussia: Baltic Russie, H. M., July; 
.July; Prisons, F.R , 


Journalistic Press, B M 





July, 54 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


June, 34, 36, 40. 43, 


National Remedies for. 0. D., 





Parnell, C. S., on the Pulfour Irish Land Bill, : 


' Stratford, . ie Nedeliffe, 
| Suakin, L. M.., 


| Tivoli, Villa at; U. R., 
' Tolstoi, Count L., on his ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,” 


| Trees, Y. E.. J 


Russian | 


i Turpin, Dick, Ci:ay-book Hero, 
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Saknon, a 40". Mac., Jaly 

Scandinavian Magazine 68 

Science, see also under Astronomy, 
tricity ; Power: of the Air, Lip., July a ience 
and the African Problem, A M., July, 6; 
Ethical Uses in Scientific Study, Q R., June; 
Keely’s Contributions to, A. M., July, 45 

Scotland Yard, M. M., July, 60 

Scribner's Magazine, Tuly,” 60, 95 

Sea, Encroachments of, F., June 

Sea Water: Why it is salt, K., July 

Session of 1890, Nat. R., July , 56; B 

Shakespeare Commemorations, P. L., 

Sheppard, Jack, Chapbook Hero, H, M., June 

Shipping World, July, 9% 

Ships : Royal Pleasure Ships, C. J., July 

Sick and Sorrowful, How to Deal witi, 
July 

Silk Veneering, A. W., July 


Elee- 


Ci¢y., 


Singing, Voice in, Com., June 

Single Tax on Land, Henry George : My by 
Edward Atkinson's Rejoinder, C. M., 47 

Slave Trade, s¢ also under Africa; tne. 1? ast 
Slave Ship, Serib., July, 6u; Slave Trade in 
the Red Sea, C. J., July 

Smoke Plague, Mac., July, 29 

Social Institutions, Classification of, A. L., 
July 


Soe iolegs of the Old Testament, Q. R., June 

Spanish Magazines, 70 

Spence, Dean, on the Homes of the Norman 
Dukes, G. W., July 

Spiritual Progress, Com., June 

also contents of 


Fore’s 


Sport, see Sporting 
Notes; North-Western Fields of Sport, 0, 
July 


Spring, Late, Arg., July 

Stanley-Emin Expedition, F. R., July, 

Statistical Society's Report, June, 9 

Statistics: Insanity in England, Stat., June; 
Marriage Rates and Ages, Stat., June 

Stein, Baron von, L. H., July 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, Cen., May 

Stokes, Prof. ee sa on Immortality, E. T., 


July, and M., 
O. D., June 


Suburban St _ July, 60, 95 
Sun, July 





! Sunbeam Club, W.M., July 
: Sunday at Home 
; Sunday Magazine, July, 


. duly, 9 
95 


Sunday Opening of Libraries, &c., W. R., duly 
Surf and Surf Bathing, Serib., July, 60 
Sweden, Charles XII. ef, N. C., July, 55 


| Sweden, Princess Eugénie of, W. M., July 


Talleyrand, Prince, T. B , July 

Technical Education: m Wales, W. R, July; 
for Women in France, H., ta for Boys, and 
Men, and Girls, M. M., July 

Teck, Princess Mary, Bisches of, E. I., July 

Teeth, K., July 

» Tele, »graph and Cables, Public Control of, F., 
June, 42 

Tel-el-Kebir, N. C., July, 55 

Telepathy, Ps. R., June 

Temperance and the Li iquor Traffic : The Com- 
penton uestion, mat. R., July, 50; C. R., 
July, .C., July, 

Temple Bar, July 

Tennyson, Lord, A., June, 58 

‘Terry, Ellen, A. L., June 

Texan Types and Contrasts, H. M., July 

Thames, M. M., July, 60 

Theatre, July, 95 

Theatres and the Drama: How to Make-up for 
the Stage, A. W., July; Dramatic Singing 
as a Career for Women, W. W.; French 
Opera, N. C., July, 54; Actor-Managers, F.R., 
July 


| Thinking ow Ourselves, by Lord Coleridge, 


uly 
Thor's Hammer, L. H., Ju 
Tibet: A Journey to the ‘Capital, C. R., July, 53 
Tiffen Junior, L. H., 
Tinsley’s Magazine, Pat 95 
June 


U. R., June, 30 


| Tolstoi at Home, 65 
| Toynbee Halls, 46 


Trade Unions, see under Labour 

July 

Tudor Exhibition, M. Art., July 

Tudor Queen. aid Princesses, G. O 
H. 


0. P., July 
M., June 
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Umbrella, Evolution of, C. We Ju 

Uni Ser. ice Magazine, J uly, 2 | 

United, tates, see also under ron Question ; 
National Remedies for WNullification, by! 
Speaker Reed, 0. D., June; New England | 
and the New Tariff Bill, F., June; Protection, | 
N. A. R., June; Fetichism in Politics, F. | 
June, 59; Exhaustion of the Arable Lands, F. 
June, 59; Federal Control of Elections, N.A.R., 
June, 57 ; The Navy, S. W., aye The Anglo- 

erican eement, S. Ww. ~ 

Universal Review, June, 30 

Universities ; Working Population of Citiesand, 
A. R., June and July, 46; Columbia College, 
N. E. M., June; Decoration Da: Thoughts, 
N. E. _ June ; Government of Universities, 
Cen., Ma 4 

University Extension, U.S. J., June 

. University of the South Journa 1, June 


Vagliono Case, Bank, July 
Valencia del Cid, Mac., Jul 
CJ. July 





Valescure, Health Resort, 
Vermont 


| Vicar,of Tey Nat. R., July, 57 

Vidocg, T. B., Ju 

Village of Yesterday, M. P., July 

Voice in Singing, ‘om., June 

Volunteers: The Mounted Rifleman, C Ly 
I..utry, and the Yeomanry, U.S. M., July, 52 


Wainwright, Bishop J. ¥. x A. H., June 

Waterloo, 1V., U. S. M., Jul y, 

Watkin, Sir Edw., C.S., 

Webster and Calhoun, U. $ 3, June 

Welsh Magazines, 47, ’50 

Wesley, Lizzie, S. H.J uly 

Westcott, Bishop, Biographical, G. T., July 

Wor Ga Fal Abbey, Threatened Disfigurement 
of, -, duly 

Westminster Review, July, 55 

Wild, Jonathan, Chapbook Villain, H.M., July, 61 

Wilde, Oscar, on Criticism, N. C., July, 55 

Wits and Humorists, Fi., Jul y 

Woman's World, July, 46, 95 

Women and Women’s Work: Genius and 
Woman’s Intuition, by Professor Lester F. 








Tue Review oF. REVIEWS. 


Ward, F. June, 59; American Girls {n Furope, 
N. A. R., June, 40; American Belles in Eng- 
land, M. A. H., June; Political Evolution of 
Women, W_R., July; Dramatic Singing as a 
Career for Women, Ww. July ; Techni. 
cal Education in France, H., July; Orders for 
Women, G. O. P., July ; London Clubs for 
Women and Girls, G. O. July; Ladies 
afield, Fore’s, July Noted "Engl shwomen, 
Phren. M., o oulys Tudor Queens and Prin- 
G. 0 uly ; Women of the French 
C. M., July; Needlework Guild, E.1., 
; Women as Yachtsmen, O., July, 19° 
Work nt igus, see under Labour 
Worker's Monthly, July, 95 
orkhouses, see under ‘Pauperism 
Working Population of Cities and what the Uni- 
versities owe them, A. R., June and July, 46 
Worldly Christians, All Ww. July 


Yellowstone Park, 0., July 
Young England, July 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Cases for Binding the first Half-Yearly Volume of the Review or Reviews can be obtained of the 


Publisher, 1s. 6d. 


The Title Page and Index for the first Volume will be supplied free to any applicant on receipt of stamp. 





1s., Paper. 


NOW READY. 


28., limp Cloth. 


The Passion Play as it is Played To-day. 


The Passion Play as it is played to-day. At Ober-Ammergau in 1890. By W.'T. Sreap. 


With the 


text of the Play in German, and a translation and description in English in parallel columns ; together with 


a reproduction, by special permission, of sixty of the original photographs. 


Published at the Office of Review or Reviews, Mowbray House, Strand, W.C. 
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